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CHARLES  CLAY,  1885-1978 

By  Christopher  Brooke 
PROLOGUE 

In  1964  Sir  Charles  Clay  entitled  a brief  memoir  of  his  life  ‘Some  reminiscences  of  an 
amateur’  and  he  quoted  from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  the  definition 

‘One  who  cultivates  anything  as  a pastime,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  prosecutes  it  professionally’,  though  it 
adds  ‘sometimes  used  disparagingly’  as  the  equivalent  of  ‘a  dabbler  or  superficial  student  or  worker’.  It  is  with  this 
meaning  in  mind  that  I have  compiled  these  notes;  and  it  is  with  this  meaning  without  the  addition  that  I think  of 
such  amateurs  as  Frederick  Seebohm,  Colonel  Parker,  William  Brown,  Lewis  Loyd  and  my  father.1 2 

Sir  Charles  Clay  was  indeed  an  amateur  in  all  the  good  senses  of  the  word;  he  was  a man 
of  many  interests,  in  antiquities  of  every  kind,  in  genealogy  and  heraldry  and  armorial 
china,  in  medieval  history  and  palaeography,  in  the  history  of  art,  and  in  English  literature: 
in  everything  he  touched  he  was  an  expert;  in  all  he  took  enthusiastic  pleasure.  But  he  was  a 
dabbler  in  none.  He  was  above  all  one  of  the  most  distinguished  editors  of  medieval  charters 
this  country  has  produced,  one  of  the  few  whose  name  will  live  with  Roger  Dodsworth  and 
Thomas  Madox.  It  is  to  this  that  he  primarily  owed  his  place  in  the  British  Academy;  and  if 
the  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  volumes  iv-xii,  are  the  work  of  an  amateur,  then  the  word 
professional,  in  any  purely  academic  sense,  is  redundant.  Yet  his  insistence  on  the  word  was 
sincere  and  right,  and  it  is  this — as  well  as  the  story  of  his  family,  a remarkable  essay  in  social 
history  in  itself,  and  the  charm  and  richness  of  his  personality — which  lend  colour  and 
interest  to  any  attempt  to  sketch  his  life. 

‘I  was  born  on  30  July  1885  at  Rastrick  House  in  a village  of  that  name  within  easy 
distance  of  Huddersfield  and  Halifax  . . . within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Halifax 
and  ...  a member  of  the  extensive  manor  of  Wakefield.’3  He  was  the  younger  of  two  sons. 
His  father  came  of  a line  of  Yorkshire  worsted  manufacturers,  with  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of 
south  Yorkshire;  his  mother  was  descended  from  a family  of  Huguenot  craftsmen,  gold- 
smiths, silversmiths,  and  clockmakers,  who  had  fled  to  London  and  set  up  in  Soho  when 
Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Although  Clay  in  later  years  was  to  trace  their 
origins  in  the  Archives  Departementales  at  Le  Mans,  in  his  own  day  they  were  long  estab- 
lished in  London  and  the  south  of  England ; and  this  perhaps  is  a part  of  the  background  to 
the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Yorkshire  antiquaries,  who  nonetheless  lived  in  London. 

‘My  father  inherited  our  home  from  his  great-uncle  John  Clay,  who  after  a prosperous 
career  had  died  in  1843  > but  his  inheritance  had  not  become  effective  until  the  death  of  John 
Clay’s  widow,  Elizabeth  Travis,  at  the  age  of  97,  thirty  years  later.’  Charles  Clay  himself 
lived  to  be  92,  and  frequently  observed  how  many  of  his  family,  on  both  sides,  had  lapped 
over  three  generations.  ‘John  Clay  was  the  author  of  a couple  of  pamphlets,  one  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Philopatria”,  published  in  1818  and  the  following  year,  which  place  him 
among  the  earliest  exponents  of  free  trade.  He  received  an  invitation,  which  he  declined,  to 
stand  as  a parliamentary  candidate  for  Halifax  at  the  election  following  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  He  had  continued  with  great  success  the  business  of  worsted  manufacture  in  which  his 
family  had  been  engaged  since  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  my 

1 For  acknowledgements,  sources,  and  abbreviations,  see  Note  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

2 1964,  p. 1. 

3 1956,  p.  1. 
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birth  the  business  was  prospering  under  the  enterprise  of  my  grandfather  who  had  revived  it 
after  a disastrous  collapse  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  my  father  was  then  in 
easy  circumstances.  . .’.4 

My  mother  was  a member  of  a Huguenot  family  whose  eldest  representative  escaped  to 
London  from  Le  Mans  after  the  Revocation.  . . . His  son  Peze  Pilleau  is  well  known  as  a 
London  silversmith  among  the  Huguenot  fraternity  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A visit  to  Le  Mans,  where  I was  shown  in  the  Archives  Departementales  the  Protestant 
register  from  about  1650  to  the  Revocation,  enabled  me  to  construct  an  account  of  the 
family,  with  documentary  evidence  for  two  or  three  generations  before  the  migration  to 
England  though  a branch  remained  there  until  the  Revolution — which  has  been  printed  in 
the  publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society.  My  mother  s father,  Henry  Pilleau  the  younger, 
after  a term  of  service  in  the  army,  became  an  artist  in  oils  and  water-colour  of  considerable 
talent;  and  her  mother  was  a member  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  Perigal  whose  home  in 
France  before  the  Revocation  had  been  in  Dieppe.’5  It  was  a remarkable  alliance,  for  the 
Perigals  in  earlier  days  had  been  as  distinguished  as  clockmakers  as  the  Pilleaus  as  silversmiths. 
Nearer  to  our  immediate  purpose,  the  young  Charles  Clay  found  in  his  great  uncle 
Frederick  Perigal  and  his  uncle  Colonel  Harry  Pilleau  a devotion  to  heraldry  and  genealogy 
only  second  to  that  of  J.  W.  Clay,  his  father. 

In  1893  he  was  sent  to  St.  George’s  Ascot,  of  whose  teaching  and  influence  he  retained  a 
good  impression;  more  than  that,  ‘one  of  the  pleasant  advantages  of  the  school  was  the 
possession  of  about  four  horses  and  a key  to  the  private  rides  round  Virginia  Water.  This 
gave  me  a love  of  riding  which  later  stood  me  in  good  stead  with  the  Rockwood  harriers  at 
home  and  at  Oxford  and  in  the  yeomanry  in  the  1914  war.  After  a spell  on  the  classical  side  I 
was  put  to  modern  subjects  with  a special  emphasis  on  mathematics.  The  mathematical 
master  H.  M.  Lupton  had  a real  genius  for  teaching,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  him  that  after 
a trial  trip  for  a mathematical  scholarship  at  Harrow  in  the  spring  of  1898  I was  able  to 
obtain  one  in  the  following  year.’6 

At  Harrow  he  overlapped  for  a term  with  his  brother  Lionel,  five  years  his  senior,  then 
head  of  the  school,  later  to  be  one  of  the  multitude  of  his  generation  to  die  in  the  First  World 
War.  After  a spell  in  the  ‘Modern  remove’  he  spent  three  terms  at  the  feet  of  Edward 
Bowen,  in  a class  termed  the  Modern  Sixth  and  First  Fifth.  ‘Among  all  the  Harrow  masters  I 
have  known  he  reigns  supreme’;  to  a wider  audience  known  as  the  author  of ‘Forty  Years 
On’,  he  was  remembered  by  Clay  as  an  inspiring  teacher,  especially  of  history.  ‘What  he 
taught  we  seemed  to  remember,  and  his  handling  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns — I remember 
Marengo  in  particular — had  a fascination  of  its  own.’  After  Bowen’s  sudden  death  he  was 
taught  history  by  the  celebrated  George  Townsend  Warner:  Warner  and  Charles  Colbeck 
presided  over  the  top  form  of  the  modern  side,  ‘of  which  I was  the  head  for  my  last  two 
years’.  But  though  Townsend  Warner  ‘increased  my  interest  in  history’,  his  pupil’s  talents 
showed  more  clearly  in  mathematics;  his  teachers,  A.  W.  Siddons  and  C.  M.  P.  Mayo, 
helped  him  to  win  ‘the  Neeld  medal  for  mathematics  and  a mathematical  scholarship  at 
Balliol,  though  I believe  that  was  mainly  due  to  an  English  essay’.7 

‘My  time  at  Harrow  passed  very  pleasantly’ — enlivened  by  tennis  and  cricket;  and  al- 
though his  prowess  at  tennis  was  greater,  cricket  remained  an  abiding  interest.  He  had  been 
put  down  for  membership  of  the  MCC  at  birth,8  and  his  record  of  attendance  at  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  at  Lords  must  be  unique.  In  later  years  if  one  suggested  an  alternative 
entertainment,  however  alluring  or  however  academic,  the  answer  that  it  coincided  with  the 

4 1956,  pp.  2-3. 

5 x956,  pp.  4~5-  The  Huguenot  register,  which  he  discovered  in  Le  Mans,  was  edited  by  him  for  the  Huguenot 
Society  in  1962. 

6 1956,  p.  6. 

7 1956,  pp.  7,  8. 

8 By  his  uncle,  Colonel  Harry  Pilleau;  1964,  p.  14. 
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Eton  and  Harrow  was  final  and  complete ; one  of  the  very  few  references  I ever  heard  him 
express  to  the  missed  opportunities  of  his  life  was  repentance  for  the  single  occasion  when  he 
missed  the  match. 

In  ‘the  Modern  Side  at  Harrow  . . . there  was  a good  mixture  of  Latin,  English  literature, 
languages,  a little  science  . . . , besides  mathematics.  It  was,  therefore,  an  enervating  ex- 
perience during  my  first  year  at  Balliol  to  concentrate  almost  entirely  on  mathematics’ ; it 
was  a subject  which,  he  found,  ‘presented  no  attractions  as  an  end  in  itself;  but  as  a training 
it  acted  as  a help  for  logical  development  and  accuracy’ — and  its  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  as  he  himself  was  well  aware,  was  later  visible  in  the  precision  of  his  scholarship  and  in 
some  of  the  higher  flights  of  his  chronological  deducations.  ‘After  a year  of  that  dismal 
specialization,  which  ended  with  only  a second  in  Mathematical  moderations,  I was  allowed 
to  retain  my  scholarship  and  explore  history.  The  integral  calculus  was  abandoned.  The 
history  dons  to  whom  I owe  an  inestimable  debt  were  A.  L.  Smith,  F.  F.  Urquhart,  and 
H.  W.  C.  Davis,  and  for  one  term  I took  essays  to  Ernest  Barker.’9  For  Charles  Clay’s 
intellectual  development  the  crucial  influences  seem  to  have  been  A.  L.  Smith  and  H.  W.  C. 
Davis.  Some  gifted  amateurs  have  been  self-taught,  ‘auto-didacts’,  like  the  immortal 
Edmund  Bishop ; some  local  antiquaries  have  struggled  to  high  renown  from  a base  almost 
wholly  local.  But  long  before  the  stately  volumes  of  the  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  began  to 
issue  from  Tite  Street,  SW3,  and  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society’s  headquarters  in 
Leeds,  their  editor  had  sampled  the  best  which  Oxford  had  to  offer.  ‘Davis  who  coached  me 
in  the  special  subject  which  I had  chosen — medieval  land  tenure — gave  me  the  interest 
which  I was  later  able  to  develop  as  an  amateur  in  palaeography  and  charter  material. 
History  was  then  regarded  as  a whole ; modern  history  began,  as  it  still  ought  to  begin,  with 
Charlemagne.’  Characteristically,  ‘the  Italian  Renaissance  with  its  impetus  towards  an 
interest  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  proved  a pleasant  complement  to  the  feudalism 
of  the  twelfth  century;  and  among  the  lectures  I remember  were  Oman  on  the  Turks,  Vino- 
gradoff  on  land  tenure  with  a Scandinavian  flavour,  and  Marriott  on  economic  history. 
Eventually  I was  able  to  get  a place  in  the  small  number  of  first  classes  in  1908.  The  Balliol  of 
my  day  was  an  institution  for  which  we  all  had  an  undiluted  admiration.  The  variety  of 
types  of  undergraduate  from  widely  different  schools — from  Eton,  from  Scottish  establish- 
ments, or  from  Blundell’s,  Tiverton — gave  an  experience  of  breadth  that  Harrow  had  not 
produced.’  In  the  two  winter  terms  he  kept  a horse  at  Oxford,  ‘with  an  occasional  day’s 
hunting  and  riding  in  a couple  of  point  to  points.  I was  a member  of  the  college  lawn  tennis 
six  for  three  of  my  years,  and  we  won  the  cup  in  one  of  them  and  were  runners  up  in  another. 
I even  played  lacrosse  once  or  twice  for  the  University;  but  I never  took  to  rowing’.10 

In  1908  he  began  the  search  for  a career.  For  a number  of  years  already  his  interest  in 
heraldry  had  been  growing:  he  had  enjoyed  making  copies  and  taking  photographs  of  coats 
of  arms,  and  while  at  Harrow  ‘somewhat  boldly  I read  a paper  on  heraldry,  with  slides 
mostly  of  my  own  manufacture,  to  the  school  Scientific  Society  . . .’.n  So  he  turned  to  his 
father’s  friend  Sir  Alfred  Scott-Gatty,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  for  advice;  but  Sir  Alfred 
strongly  recommended  him  ‘to  keep  heraldry  as  a hobby’.12  He  had  some  thoughts  of 
staying  in  Oxford,  but  failed  to  secure  a Fellowship  in  the  All  Souls  competition,  and  was 
dissuaded  by  A.  L.  Smith  from  waiting  for  part-time  employment  in  Oxford;  Smith  was 
one  of  those  who  urged  him  to  try  the  Board  of  Education.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  diaries 
that  he  was  strongly  inclined  for  a post  which  left  him  ample  time  for  literary  work,  and 
already  in  the  winter  of  1908-9,  as  he  searched  for  employment,  he  was  visiting  the  Public 
Record  Office.  After  failing  to  obtain  a vacancy  in  the  Education  Office  he  was  given  an 


9 1956,  pp.9-10. 

10 1956,  pp.  IO-II. 

11 1964,  pp.  14-15. 

12  1956, p. 12;  and  pp . 1 2- 1 4 for  what  follows , considerably  expanded  in  the  diaries . 
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introduction  to  Reginald  Smith  of  the  publishing  house  of  Smith,  Elder,  who  offered  to  take 
him  as  an  apprentice,  if  he  would  return  a few  months  later  reasonably  proficient  in  Italian. 
So  he  set  off  for  two  and  a half  months  in  Italy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  diaries 
plots  the  journey  from  London,  which  he  left  on  5 February  1909,  reaching  Turin  on  the 
7th;  then  Milan,  Florence,  and  Siena.13  He  had  intended  to  pass  through  Tuscany  and 
Umbria  to  Rome;  he  came,  however,  not  only  to  learn  Italian  but  to  indulge  a taste  for 
Italian  cities  and  landscape,  and  his  lifelong  interest  in  Italian  art;  and  like  many  northern 
visitors  he  found  it  hard  to  break  out  of  Tuscany.  The  diary  describes  the  riches  of  Florence, 
Siena,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  San  Gimignano,  which  greatly  impressed  him;  then,  a little  breath- 
lessly, a flight  through  Umbria  to  Perugia,  Assisi— for  which  only  one  day,  13  April,  could 
be  spared — Gubbio  and  Urbino;  by  now  he  was  heading  north,  via  San  Marino,  Ravenna, 
Padua,  Venice,  for  London,  which  he  reached  on  24  April.  For  in  the  meantime,  at  the  end  of 
March,  a letter  had  arrived  inviting  him  to  be  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Crewe  for 
five  months.  He  had  written  at  once  to  Reginald  Smith,  who  made  no  difficulty,  and  in  May 
he  joined  Lord  Crewe,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until  1914. 

The  Earl,  shortly  to  become  Marquess  of  Crewe,  was  a leading  member  of  the  Liberal 
government,  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1908-11)  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (1908-10) ; 
and  for  him  Clay  rapidly  formed  a deep  admiration.  The  diaries  make  several  references  to 
Crewe’s  poor  delivery  as  a speaker,  but  lay  more  emphasis  on  his  quality  and  greatness.  ‘I 
was  engaged  in  the  responsible  work  of  recommending  candidates  for  appointment  to  the 
Colonial  Service,  chiefly  in  tropical  Africa’ ; and  some  of  the  details  in  the  diaries  of  the 
appointments  to  important  posts  vetted  by  the  young  Assistant  Secretary  are  a little  reminis- 
cent of  Gibbon  s celebrated  account  in  his  Autobiography  of  the  first  reactions  to  the  Decline 
and  Fall : ‘I  dare  not  boast  the  making  Dr.  Watson  a bishop ; . . . but  I enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
giving  a royal  pension  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  of  collating  Dr.  Apthorpe  to  an  archiepiscopal 
living.  Then  at  the  end  of  1910  Lord  Crewe  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  India  Office  on 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  to  look  after  his  work  as  Privy  Seal  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  following  four  years  which  saw  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  with  a spell  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Morley  when  he  took 
over  Lord  Crewe’s  work  during  the  latter’s  illness,  were  intensely  interesting.’14 

1909-14 

His  work  for  Lord  Crewe  also  widened  his  contacts.  The  diaries  give  many  fascinating 
glimpses  of  life  in  Edwardian  London.  He  returned  from  Italy  on  24  April  1909;  on  4 May, 
Blanco,  his  lively  horse,  arrived;  on  5 May  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Colonial  Office.  But  his 
official  duties,  though  evidently  most  conscientiously  and  efficiently  performed,  sometimes 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  normally  left  him  ample  leisure,  both  for  Blanco  and 
for  the  Public  Record  Office.  He  lived  in  his  father’s  flat  in  Portman  Mansions;  about  8.00 
most  mornings  he  rode  in  the  Mall,  in  company  with  various  friends,  especially  (in  the 
autumn  of  1910)  with  Harold  Nicolson;  his  day’s  work  began  at  11.00  and  normally  ended 
about  6. 00, 15  with  fairly  frequent  days  off,  and  weekends  visiting  relations  and  friends  in  the 
country.  At  the  end  ofjune  1909  life  was  a little  hectic.  ‘Tuesday  was  the  Levee  ...  I wore  an 
ordinary  black  velvet  coat  and  not  a gold  lace  uniform  which  I find  I am  entitled  to.’  Friday 
was  the  King  s birthday:  ‘To  the  F[oreign]  Offfice]  reception  where  I strutted  about  in  a 

13  The  diaries  also  make  clear,  by  back  reference,  that  he  had  visited  Italy  at  least  once  before;  and  he  also  travelled 
in  France  in  his  early  life.  The  diary  of  his  Italian  visit  has  many  points  of  interest,  including  a visit  to  a school  in 
Montepulciano  where  the  ‘octogenarian’  director  gave  him  an  effusive  speech  of  welcome  and  the  boys  presented 
him  with  a eulogy  of  England  and  a bunch  of  violets,  ‘una  memoria  di  Montepulciano’.  That  was  on  20  March;  on 
the  28th  he  noted  the  arrival  of  the  letter  offering  him  the  post  with  Lord  Crewe. 

14  i95<5,  pp.  I3~I4-  The  Autobiographies  of  Edward  Gibbon,  ed.  J.  Murray,  London,  1896,  p.  317  (ed.  M.  M.  Reese, 
London,  1970  (1971),  p.  103). 

15  So  diary,  July  1909:  ‘But  11-6  has  rather  extended  to  10-8’,  at  the  end  of  a hectic  week  following  the  week  of 
festivities  described  below. 
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cocked  hat  and  a sword.’  The  festivities  culminated  in  the  royal  ball  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  2 July:  ‘in  bed  at  2.30;  in  the  row  by  8 . . A little  later  it  appears  that  besides  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Palace,  his  connection  with  an  eminent  Liberal  minister  and  with  the  House 
of  Lords  also  opened  those  of  at  least  one  of  Lord  Crewe’s  political  allies.  Sir  William 
Robson  was  one  of  the  long  line  of  eminent  lawyers  bred  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge;  in  1908  he  was  Attorney  General;  in  1910  he  became  a Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  and  a peer.  On  10  June  1911  ‘Blanco  bolted  . . . and  tumbled  down  underneath 
the  Marble  Arch.  Left  me  a bit  lame’.  The  following  Wednesday  evening,  ‘Dined  with  the 
Robsons.  Took  V.R.  to  supper  . . 

The  Hon.  Violet  Robson  and  Charles  Clay  were  married  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster 
on  24  April  1913.  Thus  began  nearly  sixty  years  of  a happy  marriage,  richly  blessed:  Lady 
Clay,  whom  very  many  of  their  friends  will  remember  as  a singularly  friendly,  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  charming  hostess  in  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  died  in  June  1972.  By  then 
their  family  had  been  enlarged  by  three  daughters,  and  many  grandchildren;  and  before  he 
died  in  1978  yet  another  generation  had  begun.  All  this  lay  far  in  the  future  in  1913,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  First  World  War  laid  a caesura  across  his  career. 

By  1914  the  foundations  for  the  two  careers  of  his  later  life  had  already  been  firmly  laid. 
‘My  appointment  with  Lord  Crewe,  for  whom  I had  the  warmest  admiration,  was  of  only  a 
temporary  character,  dependent  on  his  tenure  of  office.  And  after  my  marriage  in  1913  it 
seemed  wise  to  look  for  a permanent  post.’  He  had  ‘refused  a mastership  at  Harrow;  and 
then  in  the  summer  of  1914  Sir  Henry  Graham,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  . . . offered  me  the 
post  of  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  Hugh  Butler  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Edmund  Gosse  as  Librarian,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a small  post  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Office’.16  Apart  from  the  years  of  war  service  and  a brief  interlude  soon  after, 
he  was  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Lords  Library,  as  Assistant  Librarian  and  Librarian,  until 
his  retirement  in  1956. 

His  career  as  an  antiquary  and  editor  of  medieval  documents  began  even  earlier.  On 
12  October  1908  he  had  dined  in  Balliol  with  Urquhart,  and  the  company  included  William 
Temple17  and  H.  W.  C.  Davis;  after  dinner  he  sat  with  Davis,  who  spoke  of  his  work  for 
the  Regesta  Regum  Anglo-Normannorum , ‘and  he  gave  me  hints  for  gathering  matter  at  the 
Record  Office,  where  I am  hoping  to  collect  a volume  of  Placita  coram  rege  or  de  banco  for  the 
Yorks  Record  Series’.  O11  30  October  he  heard  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  which  he  was  to  adorn  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  eminent  Yorkshire  Antiquary  William  Brown  advised  him  to  try  the  Assize  Rolls  of 
Edward  I at  the  Record  Office.  On  18  November,  ‘To  the  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane 
to  learn  13th  century  handwriting  . . .’;  on  the  19th,  ‘Again  to  the  Record  Office  where  I 
met  my  cousin  Robert  J.  Whitwell’,  also  Davis’s  principal  helper  in  the  Regesta;  ‘certainly 
improved  in  deciphering  the  writing  and  got  out  a Yorkshire  Roll  to  see  what  I could  make 
of  it  . . .’.  These  are  the  first  of  many  entries  which  show  him  using  his  spare  time  in  this 
way;  and  in  his  Reminiscences  he  recalled  the  help  he  had  received  from  Paley  Baildon  in 
studying  palaeography,  since  there  were  no  formal  classes  available.  His  first  days  at  the 
Record  Office  were  spent  comparing  his  father’s  copy  of  the  Surtees  Society’s  Northumber- 
land Plea  Rolls  with  the  originals,  and  he  ‘was  soon  able  to  get  sufficient  experience  to  tackle 
the  Yorkshire  material.  With  my  own  copies,  sent  to  Baildon  for  inspection,  and  some 
further  copies  made  by  Miss  Ethel  Stokes,  I collected  material  for  the  volume.’  The  later 
stages  were  made  easier  by  a period  of  comparative  leisure  when  Lord  Crewe  was  visiting 

16 195  6,  pp.  14-15. 

17  Presumably  the  later  archbishop,  who  was  at  that  time  a Fellow  of  Queen’s.  These  details  and  the  quotations 
which  follow  are  from  the  diaries  for  1908;  the  outline  of  the  story  is  told  in  1956,  p.  14,  and  1964,  p.  16.  The  diary 
refers  to  Davis  s charter  book  his  charter  book  is  well  on’;  although  Regesta,  i,  was  not  published  until  1913,  its 
preface  indicates  that  it  had  been  under  way  since  1904.  This  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  book  referred  to  than 
Davis’s  edition  of  Stubbs’s  Charters,  which  also  came  out  in  1913. 
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India,  and  the  volume  was  eventually  published  in  1911.  This  was  considered  to  be  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  election  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  following  year.’18 

Further  back  still,  and  deeper,  fundamental  for  this  and  for  many  of  his  interests,  lay  the 
influence  of  his  father.  J.  W.  Clay  was  a considerable  figure  in  Yorkshire  society,  much 
involved  in  local  affairs;  but  increasingly  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  became  also  one  of  the 
leading  experts  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  in  the  north  of  England,  remembered  above  all  as 
the  editor  of  Dugdale  s Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  of  Yorkshire  Church  Notes,  and  other  volumes 
in  the  Record  Series.  He  was  a central  figure  over  many  years  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Antiquaries;  and  in  both  settings  his  son  was  frequently  his 
companion  in  his  later  years.  They  collaborated  directly  in  copying  entries  from  the  registers 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  relating  to  their  ancestors,  the  Travis  family,  and  their  connections. 
The  son  later  lamented  that  his  father  was  47  when  he  was  born,  which  limited  the  years  of 
their  collaboration:  J.  W.  Clay  died  in  1918,  so  that  ‘it  was  only  during  the  last  few  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  that  I was  able  to  share  his  interests  and  learn  something  of 
his  high  standards’.19  But  he  always  looked  to  the  Library  at  Rastrick  as  a major  source  of  his 
own  inspiration.  It  was  never  again  his  home,  for  after  his  mother’s  death  in  1935  the  house 
was  sold ; and  on  the  immediate  neighbourhood  he  had  mixed  feelings : as  he  observed  in  his 
diary  in  1908,  in  words  which  he  would  later  have  regarded  as  exaggerated,  the  ‘scenery  is 
annihilated’  by  mill  chimneys;  even  then  ‘London  is  the  hub  of  life’s  wheel’ — though  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  being  confined  to  it  the  whole  year.20  Yet  his  roots  lay  very  deep 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax  and  the  manor  of  Wakefield;  and  even  in  Chelsea  he  kept  about  him 
furniture  and  books  which  were  visible  reminders  of  his  father’s  library  at  Rastrick.  The 
books  had  originally  been 

housed  in  a small  room  to  the  lelt  of  the  front  hall  until  he  [J.W.C.]  built  the  library  extension  with  the  room  above, 
with  its  splendid  view,  for  my  brother  and  myself.  Of  this  small  room  I have  a vivid  memory.  John  Clay’s  two 
mahogany  bookcases,  now  within  a few  inches  of  the  table  on  which  I am  writing  these  notes,  filled  the  two  recesses 
on  either  side  of  the  fireplace.  Books  were  piled  in  every  corner,  and  on  every  available  chair,  and  I used  to  browse  on 
the  floor,  not  interrupting  him  overmuch,  anxious  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  . . . 
During  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  of  my  father’s  life  he  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  his  new  library.  It  was  a 
handsome  room  with  its  marble  mantelpiece  from  Italy  and  the  armorial  glass  of  Yorkshire  families  in  the  bay 
window  which  he  had  bought  from  the  Savile  house  at  Methley  and  which  I sold  back  to  Lord  Mexborough  after 
my  mother’s  death.  The  room  was  designed  to  hold  the  large  bookcase  which  my  father  had  bought  some  years 
previously  and  had  kept  in  store.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  Mary  Hill’s  portrait  of  my  father  with  one  of  John  Clay’s  book- 
cases to  the  left.  . . . When  Rastrick  House  was  dismantled  in  1935  I moved  the  big  bookcase  to  my  large  priavte 
room  in  the  House  of  Lords,  . . . and  it  now  [1964]  adorns  the  same  room  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

There  were  books  too  in  his  father’s  flat  in  Portman  Mansions,  first  editions  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Trollope,  ‘with  several  books  of  the  Cranford  Series  illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson;  and  he  gradually  collected  armorial  china  which  forms  the  bulk  of  my  own 
collection  . . .’.  It  also  contained  ‘water-colours  by  late  Victorian  artists  such  as  Herbert 
Marshall,  Towneley  Green,  Stacy  Marks  and  MacWhirter’  which  reflected  his  mother’s 
taste  and  also  gave  Charles  Clay  himself ‘daily  enjoyment’  in  later  years;  and  the  flat  was  a 
particular  pleasure  to  his  mother,  who  had  many  friends  and  relations  in  London,  as  well  as 
being  convenient  to  his  father  for  visits  to  Somerset  House,  the  Public  Record  Office,  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.21 


1914-56 

1914  saw  Charles  Clay  well  established  as  a married  man,  and  already  living  in  the  house 
in  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  familiar  in  later  years  to  so  many  of  his  friends;  also  established  as  an 
Antiquary  and  local  historian,  still  under  his  father’s  influence  but  beginning  to  chart 
courses  of  his  own.  It  also  brought  the  War,  and  with  it,  from  1915  to  1919,  a long  period  of 

18 1964,  p.  16. 

19 1956,  p.  4. 

20  Diary,  29  Oct.,  29  Sept.  1908. 

21  1964,  pp.  2-3,  6-8. 
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military  service.  On  20  May  1915  his  diary  records  a conversation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Haldane;  on  8 June  he  was  commissioned  as  a Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Devon 
Yeomanry.  His  service  included  periods  as  ADC  to  Lieut.-General  Broadwood,  GOC 
commanding  the  57th  Lancashire  Territorial  Division,  and  as  Staff  Captain  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Quartermaster  General  at  GHQ  in  France.  He  was  twice  mentioned  in  despatches : 
as  Temporary  Captain  (substantive  2nd  Lieut.)  on  7 November  1917,  and  as  temporary 
Major  (substantive  Lieut.)  on  8 November  1918,  immediately  before  the  Armistice;  and  a 
Major  he  officially  remained  until  1935,  when  he  relinquished  his  Commission  in  the 
Territorial  Army  Reserve.  Meanwhile  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  28  September 
1917,  had  named  le  capitaine  Clay  ‘Chevalier  de  merite  agricole’,  which  has  a pleasantly 
bucolic  touch.22 

‘After  the  war  of  1914-19  I was  naturally  restless  after  my  return  to  the  Library,  where  at 
that  time  prospects  of  rising  to  any  higher  post  than  that  of  Assistant  Librarian  were  far  from 
bright.’  But  a few  months’  secondment  at  the  Treasury  cured  him  of  any  desire  to  be  a 
‘leisureless  official’,  and  he  returned  to  his  last,  to  be  rewarded,  in  1922,  by  promotion  to  the 
Librarianship  ;23  and  thereafter  he  never  ceased  to  be  thankful  that  he  had  never  accepted  any 
other  post  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  finding  his  vocation  as  Librarian.24 

The  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords  serves  two  kinds  of  official  employer:  the  politicians 
and  the  law  lords ; and  Charles  Clay  could  not  have  had  two  more  experienced  guides  in 
these  two  fields  than  his  former  employer,  Lord  Crewe,  and  his  father-in-law,  Lord 
Robson.  It  has  also  a lighter  side,  to  the  general  public  perhaps  associated  with  the  heredi- 
tary, or  legendary,  addiction  of  the  peers  to  the  grouse  moors  and  the  hunting  field.  But  it 
was  my  pleasure  in  the  late  1940s  to  introduce  the  Librarian  to  a young  hereditary  peer,25 
then  my  Company  Commander,  and  observe  these  two  great  men  rapidly  soar  above  my 
intellectual  level  in  their  common  interest  in  the  Observer  crossword. 

From  1947  to  1956,  when  Clay  retired  at  the  age  of  71,  Christopher  Dobson  was  his 
assistant,  and  it  gave  Clay  great  delight  that  Dobson  followed  him  as  Librarian  from  1956  to 
1977.  The  successor  has  most  kindly  provided  me  with  this  account  of  his  former  chief. 

‘Charles  Clay  said  to  me  more  than  once  that  he  felt  he  never  wanted  any  other  job  than 
Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords.  With  his  first-class  intellect  he  could  no  doubt  have  achieved 
a higher  place,  salary-wise,  in  the  public  service,  but  he  was  not  ambitious  . . .’.  When  he 
returned  from  the  War  in  1919,  ‘the  Librarian  [Hugh  Butler]  was  not  in  good  health  and 
had  prolonged  absences  from  the  Library.  Charles  Clay  used  to  say,  with  a smile,  that  “when 
he  was  Assistant  Librarian  he  did  the  work  of  the  Librarian,  and  when  he  became  Librarian 
(in  1922)  he  did  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Librarian”;  until  1929  when  Frank  Carr  joined 
him.  . . . 

‘Charles  Clay,  in  his  34  years  as  Librarian,  undoubtedly  did  more  for  the  Library  than  any 
other  holder  of  the  post.  The  contents  of  the  four  main  rooms  were  re-organized  and 
grouped  by  subjects,  and  the  books,  particularly  the  Law  section,  catalogued  on  cards, 
within  two  or  three  years — a big  task  for  two  men.  In  1925  he  initiated  the  display  of  manu- 
scripts from  the  Victoria  Tower  in  the  Queen’s  Room,  where  they  joined  the  Death 
Warrant  of  Charles  I which  had  been  kept  in  the  Library  since  1851. 

‘Charles  Clay’s  immense  knowledge  of  literature  and  history  was  greatly  valued  by  Peers 
and  by  his  fellow  Officers  of  the  House.  He  was  invariably  consulted  whenever  Peerage 

22  This  paragraph  is  based  on  his  war  service  documents,  commission  etc.,  and  1956,  p.  15,  where  he  notes  that  a 
cousin  had  command  of  a squadron  in  the  Devon  Yeomanry. 

23  Edmund  Gosse,  whose  enforced  retirement  at  65  in  1914  had  been  somewhat  mortifying  to  him,  briefly  re- 
emerged  at  this  time,  suggesting  himself  for  the  post  of  Librarian  again,  ‘for  a year  or  so’,  then  to  ‘be  succeeded  by 
Clay’.  Clay’s  view  of  Gosse  was  reflected  in  his  treatment  of  a bust  of  his  eminent  predecessor,  which  was  kept,  from 
its  presentation  in  1938,  ‘on  top  of  a stationery  press  with  his  face  to  the  wall’  (C.  Dobson). 

24  From  pp.  2-3  of  a note  on  appointments  he  had  refused,  which  included  a proposition  from  Chatto  and  Windus 
(1908),  the  offer  from  Smith  Elder  (1908-9),  and  a mastership  at  Harrow  (1911-12). 

25  Major  the  Earl  Wavell  (the  second  Earl),  who  died  soon  after  on  active  service  in  Africa. 
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Cases  came  before  the  House.  It  is,  however,  true  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  war  years  of 
!939~45  (when  he  was  on  his  own  and  only  occasionally  helped  by  Charles  Hendriks,  the 
Leader  s Secretary),  his  actual  work  as  Librarian  rarely  occupied  a full  day.  On  arrival  each 
morning,  he  would  deal  with  a letter  or  two;  enter  new  books  in  his  accession  book,  and 
then  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  on  EYC  or  some  other  work  not  connected  with  the 
Library.  The  period  after  lunch  before  the  House  met  would  see  him  at  his  desk  where  he 
was  available  to  give  help  to  Peers.  He  would  usually  go  into  the  Chamber  to  hear  a speech 
or  two  in  important  debates,  then  return  to  the  Library  to  peruse  a new  book  or  read  book 
reviews  in  TLS  before  continuing  his  private  research. 

Charles  always  regarded  the  legal  side  of  the  House  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  job. 
Certainly,  before  the  war,  the  Law  Lords  used  the  Library  much  more  than  the  other  Peers, 
who  rarely  asked  him  to  produce  memoranda  for  their  Parliamentary  work  until  perhaps 
the  early  1950s.  The  frequent  demands  for  information,  involving  written  research,  for 
debates  did  not  come  until  some  years  after  his  retirement  in  1956.  It  would  now  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  research  on  non-Library  matters  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Librarian. 
Tempora  mutantur !’ 


TPIE  EARLY  YORKSHIRE  CHARTERS 
Among  the  sports  which  Charles  Clay  enjoyed  in  his  early  life  was  golf,  and  it  was  golf 
which  first  brought  him  to  Fixby,  ‘half  an  hour’s  walk  from  Rastrick  . . .,  as  a boy,  often 
tutored  by  Alex  Herd,  once  an  open  champion’.  To  Fixby  he  came  again  in  the  early 
1920s  in  search  of  charters.  William  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  Record  Series,  ‘an  antiquary  in  the  first  flight’,  was  engaged  in  compiling  Yorkshire 
Deeds , iii,  which  appeared  in  1922. 26  It  was  a mark  of  Clay’s  modesty  and  good  sense  that  he 
frequently  joined  in  other  men’s  projects,  and  carried  on  what  they  had  begun;  and  it  was 
equally  characteristic  of  him  to  set  his  oven  mark  indelibly  on  the  project  before  he  had 
finished  with  it.  Thus  it  was  in  a measure  with  the  Yorkshire  Deeds;  thus,  beyond  all  measure, 
with  the  Early  Yorkshire  Charters. 

It  happened  that  I was  then  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Clarke-Thornhill,  the  owner  of  Fixby;  . . . who 
put  at  my  disposal  his  large  collection  of  Fixby  muniments  which  he  had  consigned  to  the  care  of  A.  E.  Stamp,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  under  the  Deputy-Keepership  of  Maxwell-Lyte,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
catalogued.2'  I was  enabled  to  take  instalments  to  the  House  of  Lords  Library  where  I could  make  abstracts  at  leisure 
on  the  model  of  William  Brown,  who  took  a consignment  for  his  third  volume.  In  this  work  I was  constantly  helped 
by  Stamp,  who  deciphered  for  me  words  of  apparent  difficulty  which  gradually  grew  fewer.  Brown’s  volume  was 
published  in  1922;  and  he  then  invited  me  to  continue  the  series,  placing  at  my  disposal  as  a nucleus  for  a fourth 
volume  some  of  his  abstracts  from  the  larger  Middleton  collection  which  had  been  presented  to  our  Society.  This  led 
to  wider  interests  outside  the  parish  of  Halifax.  During  the  ensuing  eighteen  years  I was  able  to  edit  five  volumes  of 
Yorkshire  Deeds,  bringing  the  total  to  eight  volumes  in  the  series.  Several  more  instalments  of  the  Middleton  collec- 
tion were  included,  with  many  more  documents  in  the  Society’s  possession:  and  among  the  collections  to  which  I 
had  easy  access  were  Lord  Allendale’s  at  Bretton,  Colonel  Lloyd-Greame’s  at  Sowerby;  the  British  Museum’s 
relating  to  Byland  Abbey,  Sir  William  Worsley’s  at  Hovingham,  the  Duke  of  Leeds’s  at  Hornby  Castle,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  at  Arundel,  Westminster  Abbey’s  relating  to  Yorkshire,  ...  — 

a list  vividly  illustrating  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  editor’s  situation:  the  heir  to  Rastrick 
and  the  eminent  Yorkshire  antiquary  had  ‘easy  access’  to  Yorkshire  muniment  rooms;  the 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords  met  many  of  the  owners  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  and 
worked  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  next  door  to  the  Abbey.  The  volumes  calendar  and 
annotate  deeds  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  I, 

with  some  more  of  a later  date;  and  the  contents  of  the  volumes  were  designed  to  spread  so  far  as  possible  [to] 
places  throughout  the  three  ridings.  The  collection  at  Chevet,  where  I went  to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  on 
several  occasions,  provided  two  remarkable  finds.  One  was  the  charter  of  Edward  I granting  to  Roger  de  Pifkington 
free  warren  in  his  lands  in  Lancashire,  adorned  with  a delightful  series  of  beasts  and  birds  including  a peacock, 
reminiscent  of  the  illumination  in  the  Tenison  Psalter.28  . . . The  other  find  consisted  of  several  charters,  mostly 

26  1964,  pp.  17-18. 

27  This  paragraph  is  based  on  1964,  pp.  17-20. 

28  See  ‘An  Illuminated  Charter  of  Free  Warren,  dated  1291’,  Antiquaries  Journal,  xi  (1931),  pp.  129-32. 
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relating  to  the  monastic  houses  of  Yorkshire,  left  behind  at  Chevet  by  Roger  Dodsworth  after  the  siege  of  York  in 
1644  and  the  destruction  of  St.  Mary’s  Tower  which  had  driven  him  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Francis  Neville. 

The  contents  of  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  lost  in  the  Civil  War,  some  of  its  treasures  restored  by 
Clay  out  of  the  papers  of  Dodsworth — though  much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  them — 
are  familiar  to  all  who  have  worked  closely  over  the  Early  Yorkshire  Charters. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  geography  and  history  of  feudal 
society;  the  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  ( EYC ),  in  its  fully  developed  form,  takes  great  honours 
one  after  another — -Richmond,  Paynel,  Skipton,  Warenne,  Stuteville,  Trussebut,  Percy,  and 
Tison — and  studies  their  structure  from  the  top  down,  with  a history  of  the  lords  and  their 
holdings,  from  the  Norman  settlement  in  the  late  eleventh  century  down  to  the  early 
thirteenth,  and  sometimes  a little  beyond;  and  then  edits  the  charters  of  the  lords  with  a 
careful  commentary  on  the  date,  on  notable  persons  and  points  of  interest  in  the  charters, 
and  textual  apparatus ; all  this  is  followed  by  similar  details  of  the  tenants,  their  families,  and 
fees  and  charters.  These  volumes  thus  form  artificial  cartularies.  They  are  also  detailed 
studies  of  the  structure  of  feudal  society.  They  enshrine  all  that  was  best  in  the  tradition  of 
charter  editing  in  this  country  in  their  generation;  they  show  also  the  inheritance  of  J.  H. 
Round  and  the  editors  of  the  Complete  Peerage — to  which  Clay  was  a major  contributor — 
the  principles  and  practice  of  feudal  genealogy  as  a basis  for  understanding  feudal  structure 
and  family  history.  They  combine  the  principles  of  the  two  major  works  of  William  Farrer’s 
last  years,  EYC,  i-iii,  a massive  collection  of  charters  arranged  by  honours  and  fees  but  with 
only  a skeleton  of  notes,  and  Honors  and  Knights’  Fees,  an  elaborate  analysis,  honour  by 
honour,  but  without  the  texts  of  charters  and  ranging  freely  over  the  feudal  world,  without 
a fixed  local  base,  of  the  groundwork  of ‘feudal  history  and  . . medieval  genealogy’.29 

‘In  1923  we  were  staying  at  Caton  near  Lancaster,  and  my  wife  and  her  cousin  put  me 
down  one  morning  at  Whitbarrow  Lodge’  near  Grange-over-Sands:  thus  opens  Clay’s  own 
account  of  his  only  meeting  with  William  Farrer,  the  man  with  whom  students  of  medieval 
charters  will  always  particularly  associate  him.  ‘It  was  a wild  and  wet  day  with  the  view  over 
Morecambe  Bay  obscured,  and  we  sat  for  several  hours  in  his  library  discussing  the  material 
for  medieval  Yorkshire  history.’  The  first  three  volumes  of  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  had  been 
printed  at  Farrer’s  expense  in  1914-16;  but  as  he  worked  Farrer  had  seen  the  feudal  geo- 
graphy which  lay  at  the  heart  of  his  scheme  spread  out  from  Yorkshire  to  the  neighbouring 
shires,  then  to  every  corner  of  the  Anglo-Norman  empire.  This,  it  appears,  was  the  essential 
reason  why  he  put  aside  his  work  on  the  EYC,  and  turned  to  Honors  and  Knights’  Fees.  ‘Little 
did  I think’,  Clay  went  on,  ‘as  I enjoyed  our  discussions,  that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to 
attempt  the  continuation  of  any  aspect  of  his  work.’30 

In  August  1924  Farrer  died,  and  in  1932  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  having 
gathered,  ‘due  to  the  enterprise  and  diplomacy  of  our  President  Colonel  Parker’,  the  notes 
and  drafts  which  Farrer  had  left  both  for  the  EYC  and  for  such  parts  of  Honors  and  Knights’ 
Fees  as  related  to  Yorkshire,  ‘we  decided  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  at  least  some  of  it 
available  for  medieval  historians.  I was  invited  to  make  a start  on  the  honour  of  Richmond’ ; 
and  so  the  Extra  Series  in  which  EYC,  iv-xii  (and  the  index  to  i-iii)  were  to  appear,  was 
launched,  in  a format  which  sits  comfortably  by  i-iii,  and  improved  by  ‘collotype  plates  of 
original  charters  on  the  model  of  the  volume  that  had  recently  been  issued  by  the  North- 
amptonshire Record  Society’.31  The  latter  had  been  the  fruit  of  a combined  enterprise 


29  1964,  p.  21 ; W.  Farrer,  Honors  and  Knights'  Fees,  London,  Manchester,  1923-5 ; for  details  ofEYC,  see  note  at  the 
end  of  this  memoir.  Clay’s  chief  contributions  to  the  Complete  Peerage  (by  G.E.C.,  revised  edn.  ed.  V.  Gibbs,  FI.  A. 
Doubleday,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  G.  H.  White,  and  R.  S.  Lea,  1910-59)  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  in  Notes 
on  the  Family  of  Clere  (1975),  but  they  went  much  deeper  than  this  shows,  and  included  long  service  as  one  of  the 
Trustees. 

30  1964,  p.  21. 

31  1964,  PP-  21-2;  cf.  Preface  to  EYC,  iv.  The  reference  is  to  Facsimiles  of  early  charters  from  Northamptonshire 
collections,  ed.  F.  M.  Stenton,  Northants.  Record  Soc.  1930. 
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between  Miss  Joan  Wake,  a remarkable  personality  who  enjoyed  similar  access  to  the 
embattled  muniment  rooms  of  her  own  county  to  Clay’s  in  Yorkshire,  and  Professor  F.  M., 
later  Sir  Frank  Stenton;  and  it  is  an  admirable  volume  reflecting  Miss  Wake’s  flair  for 
unearthing  documents,  and  Stenton’s  scholarship  and  good  sense  in  their  deployment.  Clay 
combined,  in  einer  Brust,  both  qualities.  Behind  the  immaculate  finish,  as  I was  myself  to 
observe  in  the  later  volumes,  lay  wonderfully  clean  proofs  prepared  by  the  West  Yorkshire 
Printing  Co.  and  his  own  neat  and  lucid  manuscript — none  of  it  was  typed.  In  addition,  his 
cousin  Miss  Edith  Clay  collaborated  with  him  in  the  magnificent  index  to  vols.  i-iii  for 
which  all  users  of  those  volumes  have  been  deeply  grateful. 

Stenton  himself  was  shortly  to  applaud  the  appearance  of  volume  iv,  ‘A  splendid  volume 
. . . which  has  diverted  me  from  all  my  proper  duties’;  and  in  1950,  the  year  which  saw 
Clay’s  election  to  the  British  Academy,  he  noted  of  volume  viii,  on  the  honour  of  Warenne, 
that  it  was  ‘.  . . for  the  moment  the  last  number  in  the  finest  series  of  Charters  now  appearing 
anywhere  in  the  world  . . .’.  I11  a similar  vein,  many  years  later,  when  the  scholarly  world 
had  had  time  to  take  stock  of  the  achievement,  and  to  look  about  it,  Sir  Richard  Southern 
described  the  EYC  as  ‘the  summit  of  Charterland,  which  is  a noble  country  with  many  peaks, 
but  only  one  Everest’.32  Doubtless  these  compliments  brought  a modest,  incredulous  smile 
to  the  editor’s  lips,  and  perhaps  a blush — for  when  the  Society  which  had  published  EYC 
held  a pleasant  celebration  of  his  diamond  jubilee  as  a member  of  it,  presided  over  by  his 
friend  Professor  John  Le  Patourel,  on  31  October  1968,  he  spoke  kindly  in  his  diary  of  the 
lecture  I gave  in  honour  of  the  EYC  and  its  editor,  but  observed  that  it  ‘made  me  blush 
continuously’.33 

Clay’s  EYC,  as  Pope  John  XXIII  is  alleged  to  have  said  about  himself,  is  not  infallible. 
There  are  a few  slips  and  errors  and  inconsistencies;  the  corrigenda  in  the  later  volumes 
reveal  the  fact.  The  nature  of  the  plan,  combining  the  local  feudal  geography  of  Yorkshire 
with  the  whole  immensely  complex  structure  of  Anglo-Norman  feudal  society,  made  for 
some  strains  and  stresses  and  variations  in  treatment.  Moreover,  it  is  not  complete;  and 
although  a substantial  gap  has  been  filled  by  the  British  Academy’s  volume  Charters  of  the 
Honour  of  Mowbray  1107-1191,  edited  to  Sir  Charles’s  great  contentment  and  with  his 
encouragement  by  Dr.  Diana  Green  way, 34  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  be.  This  is  not  an  echo 
of  the  pessimism  he  himself  used  to  express  after  each  volume  appeared,  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  a successor;  but  there  are  still  two  major  honours,  Tickhill  and  Vescy,  un- 
accounted for,  and  at  the  very  end  of  such  an  enterprise  there  must  be  minor  fragments 
which  hardly  form  part  of  a Yorkshire  enterprise  at  all. 

Yet  it  remains  a masterpiece,  and  a model  for  any  serious  editor  of  medieval  charters,  and 
for  much  else,  to  which  I and  many  others  have  returned  again  and  again  for  guidance  and 
inspiration.  It  is  a work  of  all  but  impeccable35  scholarship.  Farrer  had  notable  qualities: 
enthusiasm,  drive,  and  vision;  but  he  lacked  the  patience  needed  to  master  the  intricate 
details  of  a scholarly  problem.  When  Farrer  dated  a charter,  he  occasionally  got  it  precisely 
right;  more  commonly  he  laid  a pair  of  dates  on  the  page  which  represented  a rough 
impression,  often  a reasonable  impression,  of  when  the  witnesses  flourished,  but  which  may 
deceive  a later  reader  into  supposing  that  he  has  been  given  firm  limits.  Since  he  rarely 
explained  his  dates,  they  are  singularly  difficult  to  check  and  correct.  I have  seen  proof  sheets 
of  Farrer’s  Lancashire  Pipe  Rolls  ( 1902 ),  which  suggested  that  he  had  sent  transcripts  of  the 
documents  to  the  printer  and  edited  them  in  proof ; no  greater  contrast  to  the  proofs  of  EYC 
as  I knew  them  could  be  imagined.  Farrer  was  indeed  a notable  pioneer;  but,  as  I have  said 


32  From  letters  of  28  Oct.  1935,13  Mar.  1950  (F.M.S.)  and  14  Jan.  1977  (R.W.S.)  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Hyslop. 

33  At  the  end  of  the  lecture  he  rose  to  his  full  height,  gripped  me  by  the  arm,  and  cried  ‘you  wretch !’ 

34  Records  of  Social  and  Economic  History,  New  Series,  i,  London,  British  Academy,  1972. 

36  The  word  was  used  by  Sir  Richard  Southern  in  the  letter  quoted  above. 
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elsewhere,  he  ‘was  an  impressionist,  whereas  Clay  employs  the  craft  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
minute,  meticulous  and  marvellously  precise’.36  A great  deal  of  the  history  of  England  in 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  must  be  reconstructed  from  undated  charters ; 
Clay  set  new  standards  of  precision  in  dating : it  is  not  that  he  devised  any  wholly  novel 
techniques,  but  that  he  was  exceptionally  precise  and  comprehensive  in  his  use  of  all  the 
methods  of  chronology.  His  early  mathematical  training  helped  him,  and  his  enjoyment  of 
puzzles  of  all  kinds:  ‘who  but  he  would  have  observed  that  the  abbatial  lists  of  Fountains 
Abbey  are  precisely  correct  if  we  assume  a lunar  rather  than  a calendar  month  as  the  base 
of  the  calculations?  Above  all,  he  never  left  a date  unexplained:  he  was  determined  that 
other  scholars  should  understand  his  dates,  and  so  have  confidence  in  them — and  be  able 
readily  to  check  them.  All  this  was  done  with  a singular  economy  of  space  and  language. 
Thus  stated,  it  sounds  simple;  but  anyone  who  has  worked  over  numerous  editions  of 
charters  through  the  period  when  ETC  was  appearing  will  have  noted  a change  of  approach 
and  of  standards.  There  are  many  reasonably  well  annotated;  some  admirably  so; 
innumerable  editions  of  charters,  however,  have  fallen  short  in  these  respects.  The  general 
standard  has  improved,  both  in  precision  and  presentation;  and  Clay’s  is  one  of  the  influences 
which  has  led  to  this  improvement:  one  of  several,  but  a crucial  one.  The  editors  bf  The 
Heads  oj  Religious  Houses,  England  and  Wales,  940-1 2 1637  had  to  check  the  dates  of  some 
thousands  of  charters,  and  in  a majority  of  cases  the  notes  in  the  printed  editions  were  useless 
or  inadequate,  and  we  had  to  do  the  work  ourselves ; in  every  case  the  date  was  checked, 
but  for  a charter  in  the  ETC,  iv-xii,  this  normally  meant  no  more  than  a glance  at  Clay’s 
note. 

The  deceptive  simplicity  of  his  achievement  is  enhanced  by  economy  of  language:  there  is 
a fine,  almost  philosophical,  precision,  partly  derived  from  years  of  calendaring  Yorkshire 
Deeds,  of  correcting  antiquaries  with  minds  less  clear  than  his,  of  ensuring  correct  statement 
in  the  two  labyrinths  in  which  he  marched  with  such  exceptional  assurance,  of  feudal  land 
law,  and  of  genealogical  research.  He  did  not  eschew  jargon  when  it  was  needed;  but  he  had 
adapted  an  instrument  to  his  work  and  to  his  temperament  ideal  for  its  task.  The  language  of 
charters  and  feudal  inheritances  must  be  cool  and  dry  and  formal  if  it  is  to  do  its  work ; and 
this  can  give  the  impression  that  the  historian  who  employs  it  himself  suffers  from  these 
qualities.  Clay’s  style  was  the  result  of  discipline  and  conviction,  not  of  dullness.  The 
attentive  reader  of  ETC  will  find  references  to  his  wider  interests:  the  honour  of  Richmond 
was  chosen  for  his  first  encounter  with  the  project,  partly  because  of  the  ‘historic  associations 
and  natural  beauty  of  that  part  of  the  honour  known  as  Richmondshire  . . . , whose 
scenery  has  been  a source  of  inspiration  for  the  art  of  Turner  and  the  melody  of  Walter 
Scott’.38  He  also  enjoyed  an  exceptional  facility  for  epigrammatic  light  verse,  for  examples 
of  which  the  ETC  may  be  explored  in  vain.  In  1954  it  so  happened  that  A.  E.  (later  Sir 
Albert)  Richardson,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  inadvertently  addressed  him  as  a 
peer,  an  error  he  urbanely  corrected: 

Although  you  be  a P.R.  A. 

(The  gods,  I know,  applaud  it) 

You  cannot  carve  a peer  from  Clay 

— Besides,  I can’t  afford  it  !39 

Behind  the  precision  and  success  o£EYC  lay  many  years  of  training  and  experience,  and  a 
shrewd  and  modest  readiness  to  accept  what  was  valuable  in  other  men’s  methods  of  work. 


36  This  and  the  quotation  below  are  from  the  appreciation  which  forms  the  Preface  to  Notes  on  the  Family  ofClere 
(1975). 

37  Ed.  D.  Knowles,  C.  N.  L.  Brooke,  and  Vera  C.  M.  London,  Cambridge,  1972;  see  below  for  the  fundamental 
contribution  Clay  himself  made  to  this  book. 

38  EYC,  iv,  p.  viii. 

39  From  a note  preserved  by  C.T.C.  with  Richardson’s  acknowledgement.  Presumably  a secretary  had  wrongly 
addressed  the  envelope. 
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He  had  inherited  from  his  father  intense  enthusiasm  for  genealogical  research;  he  had 
learned  from  H.  W.  C.  Davis  the  historical  importance  of  land  law  and  the  historian’s 
attitude  to  charters.  But  in  truth  as  an  editor  he  was  greatly  superior  to  Davis:  it  is  not  until 
the  third  volume  and  the  late  1960s  that  the  quality  of  the  Regesta  Regum  Anglo-N or  man- 
norum  came  into  the  same  dimension  as  EYC.  He  himself  correctly  underlined  his  debt  to 
eminent  amateurs,  such  as  William  Brown,  his  immediate  mentor,  and  Lewis  Loyd,  perhaps 
his  closest  collaborator;  but  he  would  also  have  admitted  the  value  of  his  growing  acquaint- 
ance, which  blossomed  into  friendship,  with  a group  of  professional  scholars,  of  Sir  Frank 
and  Lady  Stenton,  of  D.  C.  Douglas,  with  whom  he  edited  Loyd’s  ‘address  book’  after 
Loyd’s  death,  and  above  all,  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  with  whom  he  collaborated  on  the 
Fasti  Parochiales.  In  later  years  more  were  added  to  the  list  of  historians  who  were  also  close 
friends;  but  it  is  significant  that  the  chief  associates  of  the  1930s  and  early  1940s  were 
scholars  with  a strong  personal  interest  in  mingling  local  and  general  history.  The  encour- 
agement of  Stenton,  Douglas,  and  Hamilton  Thompson  played  an  important  part  in  his 
work,  but  it  remained  securely  anchored  in  the  best  traditions  of  local  history,  founded  in  a 
deep  knowledge  of  Yorkshire,  its  topography,  its  families,  and  its  archives. 

Feudal  history  is  the  playground  of  the  social  and  legal  historian — and  the  sociologist  and 
the  anthropologist — as  well  as  of  the  antiquary.  Clay  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  wider 
sweeps  of  Stenton’s  and  Douglas’s  books,  and  of  what  the  great  continental  scholars, 
Ganshof,  Marc  Bloch,  and  their  disciples,  were  engaged  in.  But  this  was  not  for  him:  it  was 
the  amateur’s  privilege  to  put  behind  him  the  problems  that  must  agitate  the  university 
lecture  room  and  the  international  conference.  He  never  wrote  on  general  historical 
problems.  He  was  for  many  years  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  often  on  its 
Council,  in  his  last  years  an  Honorary  Vice-President;  but  he  never  lectured  to  it.  He  had  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  professional  standards  required;  for  the  rest  he  could  pursue 
his  special  interests  unimpeded.  No  one  has  ever  understood  the  intricacies  of  feudal 
genealogy,  nor  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  writing  the  history,  or  studying  the  legal 
structure,  of  medieval  knights’  fees,  better  than  he.  When  he  was  already  over  90  a research 
student  working  over  some  passages  in  EYC  came  upon  a curious  genealogical  problem;  I 
struggled  with  its  intricacies  and  was  baffled,  and  wrote  to  him,  and  almost  by  return  there 
came  his  answer,  showing  that  in  an  instant  he  had  seen  a crucial  element  in  a problem  of 
family  relationships  which  had  eluded  us. 

Volume  iv  was  published  in  1935;  in  1955,  in  the  preface  to  volume  x,  even  Clay  was 
moved  to  observe  that  in  the  interval  ‘certain  progress  has  been  made’,  and  the  consolidated 
index  at  the  end  showed  that  he  expected  the  volume  to  be  his  last.  This  was  a marked 
characteristic:  he  often  observed  that  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  would  bring  another 
volume  to  completion,  or  if  he  did,  where  the  money  would  come  from  to  finance  its 
publication.  Happily  two  more  volumes  followed,  Percy  and  Tison;  the  Pilgrim  Trust,  the 
British  Academy,  the  Marc  Fitch  Fund,  and  private  donors  joined  their  resources  to  those  of 
the  loyal  and  generous  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  volumes 
appeared  in  print  to  the  astonishment  of  no  one  but  their  editor. 

They  form  a continuous  series,  uniform  in  appearance,  scholarship,  and  theme;  yet  there 
are  subtle  differences  within  them.  At  the  outset  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  honour  of 
Richmond  included  lands  in  eight  counties ; and  its  lords  were  deeply  involved  in  Breton 
and  Norman  history  too.  To  Brittany  indeed  real  justice  was  done,  and  EYC,  iv,  is  a mine 
for  the  Breton  historian.  But  Richmond  had  a secure  base  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  largest 
concentration  of  its  tenures  lay ; and  volume  v,  which  contained  the  tenants’  charters  for 
Yorkshire  alone,  broadly  speaking,  justified  the  Yorkshire  base  in  that  the  largest  territories 
in  the  complex  held  by  the  lords  of  Richmond  lay  there.  But  the  Warennes  were  earls  of 
Surrey,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise  that  volume  viii  most  conspicuously  bursts  the  bounds 
of  Yorkshire;  though  even  here  there  is  still  a preponderance  of  Yorkshire  material  printed 
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in  the  volume,  and  an  alluring  frontispiece  of  Conisborough  Castle,  to  disguise  the  fact.  This 
volume  was  perhaps  his  best.  It  contains  an  exceptional  concentration  of  pieces  of  scholarly 
criticism,  including  an  expose  of  two  notable  fabrications  of  the  monks  of  Lewes  priory,  of 
which  the  Warennes  were  founders  and  patrons:  their  claim  that  the  founder’s  wife, 
Gundreda,  was  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror — long  doubted,  now  laid  to  rest;  and 
their  foundation  charter  with  its  famous  story  of  William  de  Warenne’s  visit  to  Cluny.  In 
this  case  he  not  only  showed  it  to  be  a forgery  but  presented  a facsimile  of  the  genuine 
charter  from  the  archives  of  Cluny;40  his  demonstration  was  complete,  though  it  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  Cluniac  historians.  It  also  contains  an  account  of  that  exception- 
ally interesting  family,  the  Warennes,  who  illustrate  many  passages  in  social  history — the 
importance  of  royal  favour  to  a rising  family,  the  importance  of  marrying  late  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  the  best  heiress  available,  the  complexities  of  feudal  structure.  I had  almost  said  the 
impossibility  of  feudal  genealogy;  for  to  make  any  clear  distinction  of  generations  opaque, 
every  Warenne  heir  for  six  generations,  and  several  lesser  members  of  the  family,  were 
called  William;  and  even  one  of  the  two  men  who  married  their  heiresses,  King  Stephen’s 
younger  son,  had  been  providently  given  the  name  by  his  far-sighted  godparents.  Finally, 
the  structure  of  the  Yorkshire  holdings  has  many  points  of  interest:  the  witnesses  to  the 
charters  reveal  the  composition  of  an  honorial  court  better  than  any  collection  known  to  me; 
and  if  any  scholar  imagines  he  knows  the  answer  to  that  hoary  question — what  is  a manor? — 
let  him  study  the  manor  of  Wakefield.  For  it  seems  as  if  this  manor  was  like  a skeleton, 
which  a strong  man  had  lifted  and  shaken  and  scattered  all  over  the  neighbouring  wapen- 
takes. The  map  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield  and  its  limbs,  with  which  the  chapter  on  it  opens, 
must  have  given  the  editor  particular  pleasure,  since  in  its  centre  lies  Rastrick.41  This  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  record  in  the  preface,  dated  I949>  *my  gratitude  to  my  father 
whose  work  for  the  Record  Series  and  in  other  fields  prompted  me  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
m our  home  in  Rastrick,  itself  a member  of  the  honour  of  ^Vakefield,  to  share  his  interests  in 
the  early  history  of  the  West  Riding’. 

YORK  MINSTER  FASTI 

It  is  not  only  the  Warennes,  the  Stutevilles,  and  the  Percies  who  shine  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  his  scholarship;  for  in  his  detailed  studies  of  the  Yorkshire  clergy,  parish  priests, 
archdeacons,  abbots  and  priors,  and  the  deans  and  treasurers  and  chancellors  of  York,  he 
laid  foundations  for  the  study  of  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  and  for  similar  enquiries  else- 
where. This  began  with  his  collaboration  with  Hamilton  Thompson  on  the  first  two  volumes 
o£  Fasti  Parochiales ;42  the  fourth,  published  in  1971,  was  also  partly  his,  partly  the  work  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Norah  Gurney.  In  the  1940s  he  first  pursued  the  dignitaries  of  York,  and  it  was 
among  the  archdeacons  that  he  and  I first  met.  I have  described  elsewhere  how  as  a timid 
schoolboy,  on  a January  day  in  1945,  I ‘faced  the  policeman  who  defended  the  House  of 
Lords  against  intruders.  I passed  the  ordeal  successfully  and  was  rewarded  a few  moments 
later  by  a friendly  greeting  within  the  purple  and  gold  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  by  Mr. 
Clay;  and  in  the  Library  and  the  restaurant,  among  the  mitres  and  the  coronets,  we  had  the 
first  of  many  conversations  about  the  archdeacons  of  York,  Richmond,  Cleveland  and 
Nottingham;  and  perhaps  even  of  the  East  Riding,  though  I am  sure  we  both  ...  had  in 

EyC\^  plate  I,  facing  p.  55,  a photograph  obtained  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  with  the  help  of  Dr. 

Janet  Sondheimer,  then  Miss  Janet  Matthews  (not  Joyce,  as,  by  a rare  slip,  the  preface  says,  p.  xiii).  For  Gundreda  and 
the  forgery,  see  pp.  40-6,  59-62.  No  student  of  diplomatic  can  ignore  his  demonstration  that  an  early  twelfth-century 
earl  can  witness  without  the  title  (pp.  46-7),  any  more  than  they  can  (or  should)  ignore  the  celebrated  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  clauses  pro  salute  . . . and  ‘pro  anima  . . .’  of  friends  and  relations  in  EYC,  iv  pp  xxvii-xxx 

EYC,  viii,  facing  p.  178 ; see  p.  xiv  for  the  quotation  which  follows. 

42  Fasti  Parochiales,  i,  ii,  ed.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  and  C.  T.  Clay,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Series  85  107 
(1933-43);  iv,  ed.  Norah  K.  M.  Gurney  and  C.T.C.  was  published  in  1971  (133  of  the  series;  vol.  iii,  129  of  the 
Series  (1967),  was  ed.  N.  A.  H.  Lawrence).  His  articles  on  the  York  dignitaries  and  archdeacons  appeared  in  the 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxxiv  (1939),  361-78;  xxxv  (1940-3),  7~34,  116-38;  xxxvi  (1944-7),  269-87,  409-34. 
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common  the  feeling  that  the  archdeacons  of  the  East  Riding,  being  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  invention  of  the  year  1218,  were  too  recent  and  parvenu  for  serious  consideration.’43 
It  was  a happy  meeting,  for  although  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  and  a distinguished  scholar, 
he  characteristically  treated  me  as  a colleague  and  an  equal.  His  interest  in  the  archdeacons 
was  undoubtedly  stimulated  by  the  need  to  use  them  in  dating  his  charters — the  archdeacons 
of  Richmond  already  figure  in  the  introduction  to  volume  iv.  They  raised  many  subtle 
problems,  in  which  he  revelled;  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  had  fixed,  and  sometimes 
short,  terms  of  office,  and  were  not  all  called  William,  so  that  they  are  valuable  pillars  of 
chronology.  A human  interest  lights  up  the  career  of  the  Archdeacon  Osbert,  who  was 
accused  of  murdering  his  archbish  op  and  so  retired  into  private  life  and  re-entered  the  world 
of  EYC  as  a minor  baron;  or  of  John  aux  Bellesmains,  John  of  Canterbury,  Treasurer  of 
York,  later  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  a major  figure  in  the  French 
church.44  When  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  launched  the  scheme  for  re-editing  the 
whole  of  John  Le  Neve’s  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglic  anae  in  the  1950s  he  was  a natural  adviser,  and 
he  showed  the  way  forward  by  himself  contributing  to  his  own  Record  Series  two  volumes 
of  York  Minster  Fasti , models  of  their  kind  and  of  his  art.45  Later  again,  and  greatly  to  his 
pleasure,  the  mantle  of  Le  Neve  and  of  the  EYC  both  in  some  measure  passed  to  Dr.  Diana 
Greenway,  a young  scholar  who  enjoyed  his  guidance  and  help  both  in  her  work  on  Le 
Neve  and  in  the  Charters  of  the  Honour  of  Mowbray  .46  Meanwhile,  over  a longer  period  and 
with  like  pleasure,  he  had  seen  his  own  series  of  Yorkshire  Deeds,  and  later  his  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  Record  Series,  continued  by  Mrs.  Margot  Hebditch,  later  Mrs.  Stanley 
Price;47  first,  as  a young  widow,  she  presided  over  the  Society’s  collections  in  Leeds;  later, 
married  to  an  eminent  QC,  now  a judge,  working  commonly  in  Yorkshire,  she  was  often 
able  to  provide  the  Clays  with  a Yorkshire  home  for  their  visits,  and  equally  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him  in  London. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  though  he  had  his  own  highly  individual  manner  of  work, 
much  of  it  was  done  in  collaboration.  His  list  of  gifted  amateurs  culminated  in  Lewis  Loyd, 
who  came  closest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  Charles  Clay’s  own  ideal.  Loyd  had  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  documents  and  topography  of  Normandy,  and  great  skill  in  feudal 
history  and  genealogy.  Behind  EYC,  viii,  lies  Loyd’s  study  of  the  Warennes;  but  the  debt 
undoubtedly  was  mutual,  and  in  the  end  Loyd  owes  his  lasting  fame  to  Clay,  to  D.  C. 
Douglas  and  to  the  Stentons.  For  Loyd  had  no  interest  in  publishing  his  work,  and  shared 
with  Edmund  Bishop  a fastidious  distaste  for  seeing  his  name  in  print.  After  his  death  his 
‘address  book’  as  Clay  always  called  it,  miraculously  appeared  in  the  shape  of  The  Origins  of 
Some  Anglo-Norman  Families,  edited  by  Clay  and  Douglas  for  the  Harleian  Society,  and  his 
splendid  edition  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  s Book  of  Seals,  completed  by  Lady  Stenton, 
became  Sir  Frank  Stenton’s  first  Festschrift.48 

To  this  volume  Clay  contributed,  in  particular,  the  descriptions  of  the  seals.  At  the  time  of 
its  appearance  he  expressed  concern  to  me  how  few  younger  scholars  there  were  who  could 
adequately  describe  armorial  seals;  and  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  had  great  interest  for 
him,  as  his  early  articles  on  the  seals  of  Yorkshire  revealed.49  The  story  is  told  that  when  he 


43  Preface  to  Notes  on  The  Family  of  Clere  (1975),  p.  x. 

44  On  Osbert,  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxxvi,  277-9;  for  other  references  see  A.  Morey  and  C.  N.  L.  Brooke,  The 
Letters  and  Charters  oj  Gilbert  Foliot . . . (Cambridge,  1967)*  P-  16411;  for  John  of  Canterbury,  \orks.  Arch.  Journal, 
xxxv.  11-19. 

46  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Series,  123-4,  1958-9  for  1957-8.  The  Institute’s  project  has  been  published  in  many 
volumes  under  the  title  J.  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae',  in  the  period  before  1300,  which  most  interested  Clay, 
Dr.  Greenway  herself  has  edited  vols.  i-iii  (London,  1968-77). 

46  Seen.  34. 

47  Yorkshire  Deeds,  ix-x,  1948-55  (vols.  in,  120  of  the  Record  Series);  Mrs.  Stanley  Price  succeeded  him  as 
Secretary  when  he  became  President  of  the  Society  in  1953. 

48  Harleian  Soc.  Publications,  103,  1951 ; and  Oxford,  1950,  also  issued  as  Northants.  Record  Soc.,  vol.  15. 

49  Esp.  ‘Seals  of  the  religious  houses  of  Yorkshire’,  Archaeologia,  lxxviii  (1928),  1-36. 
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was  completing  one  of  these  papers  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a reference  to  an  un- 
known book  on  the  subject  in  a standard  work  of  an  earlier  generation;  hastening  to  the 
British  Museum,  he  found  it  to  be  on  aquatic,  not  heraldic,  seals.  I wish  I could  have 
witnessed  the  discovery,  for  no  man  showed  surprise  more  expressively.  If  he  found  an 
error  in  one  of  his  own  works,  he  behaved  much  (I  imagine)  as  an  eminent  abbot  confessing 
a fault  in  his  chapter  house,  and  the  event  was  equally  rare.  Error  in  other  men’s  work  never 
ceased  to  surprise  him,  and  his  expressive  eyebrows  and  characteristic  ‘oh !’  were  often  to  be 
observed. 

His  published  work  faithfully  reflects  a substantial  part  of  his  interests:  charters,  family 
history,  genealogy,  Quaker  and  Huguenot  history,  seals  and  heraldry,  a little  literary  history 
in  his  study  of  Wuthering  Heights,  a little  art  history  in  ‘An  illuminated  charter  of  Free 
Warren,  dated  1291’,  a little  Balliol  history  in  ‘Two  Dervorguillas’.50  It  was  all  the  work  of 
an  enthusiast,  none  of  it  done  for  personal  vainglory.  One  of  his  most  substantial  papers  is  on 
The  early  abbots  of  the  Yorkshire  Cistercian  Houses’,  which  contains  much  biographical 
and  prosopographical  material  as  well  as  some  very  refined  chronology ; and  it  was  one  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  Yorkshire  monastic  superiors.51  When  the  editors  of  The  Heads  of 
Religious  Houses,  England  and  Wales,  940-1216,  turned  to  him  for  advice,  he  freely  offered 
drafts  for  almost  all  the  other  Yorkshire  houses,  notes  on  his  own  papers,  and  corrections  to 
their  own  efforts.  His  skill  and  generosity  were  here  most  happily  combined;  and  his 
devotion  to  literature,  to  Yorkshire,  to  family  history,  and  chronology  all  appear  inter- 
woven in  his  fascinating  ‘Notes  on  the  chronology  of  “Wuthering  Heights”  ’.52 

As  the  years  passed  the  distinction  of  his  work,  both  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  for 
scholarship,  received  recognition:  an  Honorary  Doctorate  from  the  University  of  Leeds  in 
1943 ; the  CB  in  1944;  the  FBA  in  1950;  knighthood  in  1957.  But  mounting  honours  and 
years— though  age  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  and  eventually  of  his  tennis  and  golf— left  him 
still  essentially  simple  and  modest,  and  a man  of  many  friends. 

THE  ANTIQUARY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

A solitary  report  survives  from  his  days  at  Harrow.  It  records  his  scholarship  at  Balliol  and 
concludes : Excellent.  I hope  that  he  will  read  something  worth  reading  in  the  holidays.’  No 
man  has  ever  employed  his  spare  time  to  better  advantage  in  reading  English  literature,  and 
he  had  the  widest  command  of  it — especially  of  poetry — of  anyone  I know.  In  his  later  years 
there  commonly  lay  on  his  desk  one  or  two  of  the  leaflets  of  obscure  quotations  with  which 
those  deeply  learned  in  English  literature  puzzle  their  wits,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  event 
for  him  to  capture  a prize  in  these  competitions.  I believe  that  in  the  many  years  that  I have 
glanced  over  these  puzzles  with  him  I once,  and  once  only,  helped  him  to  a solution  he  had 
missed;  it  was  a good  moment,  a little  like  finding  a mistake  in  the  EYC. 

But  he  was  indeed  a man  of  many  interests,  in  books,  and  china,  and  heraldry,  and 
painting,  and  all  manner  of  arts,  and  above  all  in  people.  He  moved  in  many  circles:  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  in  his  Club,  in  the  exquisite  eighteenth-century  setting  of  Brooks’s;  and  in 
the  many  societies  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  was  a devotee  of  dining  clubs,  especially 
those  with  a learned  flavour.  In  youth  he  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Tykes,  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  dining  club  which  flourished  before  the  First  World  War;  in  later 
years  he  was  a Dilettante,  and  for  over  thirty  years  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  Cocked 
Hat  Club,  one  of  the  dining  clubs  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  in  middle  life  an 
active  Freemason.  From  the  1940s  the  Roxburghe  Club  was  among  the  societies  closest  to 
his  heart,  and  in  due  course  he  made  his  own  contribution  to  its  publications,  a facsimile  of 

60  For  all  these  see  Bibliography  in  Notes  On  the  Family  of  Clere  (1975) ; for  the  illuminated  charter  above,  n.  28 ; for 
Wuthering  Heights,  below,  n.  52;  for  the  Dervorguillas,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  lxv  (1950),  89-91. 

Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxxviii  (i952_5)>  8-43 ; to  the  list  of  other  papers  on  monastic  superiors  given  in  Heads  0 
Religious  Houses  (see  n.  37),  p.  xxiii,  can  be  added  some  notes  and  appendices  in  the  later  volumes  of  EYC. 

52  Bronte  Soc.  Publications,  xii  (195 1-7),  pt.  62  (1952),  100-5. 
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the  thirteenth-century  York  Psalter,  edited  for  him  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  G.  Millar.  In  1965,  as 
his  eightieth  birthday  came  and  went,  he  noted  down  the  list  of  committees  from  which  he 
had  not  yet  resigned.  This  included  the  council  of  his  own  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  President  from  1953  to  1956,  and  others  of  its  committees;  the 
Surtees  Society,  the  Harleian,  the  Croft  Lyons  Committee  (for  work  on  heraldry)  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  one  of  the  Roxburghe  committees;  he  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Halifax  Antiquarian  Society,  of  the  YAS,  of  the  Thoresby  Society,  Honorary  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  His  expertise  as  a librarian  was  still  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  London  Library  and  the  Library  Committee  of  Brooks’s.  He  was  drawing 
towards  the  end  of  a long  period  of  service  on  the  two  major  committees  of  the  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  the  VCH  Committee  and  that  of  the  Institute  itself:  in  earlier  days  his 
diary  had  recorded  a sense  that  the  older  London  history  professors  had  little  time  for  the 
amateur;  I hope  he  had  no  similar  cause  for  complaint  when  I sat  with  him  on  those  two 
committees  as  a London  professor  in  the  late  1960s.  Perhaps  of  all  these  the  one  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  Reviewing  Committee  for  the  Export  of  Works  of 
Art,  which  he  left  in  August  1965  after  thirteen  years’  service.  Latterly  he  had  had  the  added 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  his  son-in-law,  A.  R.  Maxwell-Hyslop,  was  the  D.E.S.  Assessor  on 
the  Committee  from  early  1964  until  his  retirement. 

He  had  a wide  circle  of  friends,  who  appreciated  his  charm,  his  kindness,  his  readiness  to 
help  and  serve  where  he  could,  the  consistent  good  sense  of  his  advice  and  the  clarity  and 
distinction  of  his  mind;  perhaps  especially  his  lofty  standards  of  conduct  and  courtesy.  At  the 
centre  of  it  all  lay  his  family,  which  grew  up  in  the  lofty  Chelsea  house  in  Tite  Street — tall 
and  slender,  as  was  its  owner,  a house  whose  many  flights  of  stairs  were  always  a little 
baffling  to  a guest  not  as  agile  in  arithmetic  as  he.  The  Clays  also  had  a house  in  Aston 
Tirrold  on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  which  they  rented  for  many  years  and  to  which  they  could 
escape  from  the  smoke  of  London,  and,  during  the  Second  World  War,  from  other  in- 
conveniences. To  Tite  Street  I repaired  on  many  occasions  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  to  be 
greeted  by  Charles  Clay  in  his  study  on  the  ground  floor;  then  by  Violet  in  the  drawing 
room,  a room  full  of  their  joint  possessions,  yet  always  radiating  in  a special  way  her  cordial, 
friendly  welcome,  which  made  even  a shy  visitor  instantly  at  ease.  After  dinner,  in  their 
later  years  at  least,  Lady  Clay  retired  early,  and  we  repaired  again  to  the  study,  where  he 
smoked  the  last  of  a carefully  numbered  ration  of  cigarettes,  and  we  talked  of  our  common 
interest  and  our  common  friends,  both  of  the  twelfth  century  and  of  the  twentieth.  At  other 
times,  I know,  the  house  was  alive  with  the  bustle  of  grandchildren,  for  Lady  Clay  was  a 
dedicated  grandmother.  Of  his  three  daughters,  Diana  died,  to  his  great  sorrow,  not  long 
before  he  did;  Rachel  Maxwell-Hyslop,  the  eldest,  a distinguished  expert  on  the  archaeology 
and  art  of  the  middle  east,  for  many  years  Lecturer  in  Western  Asiatic  Archaeology  at  the 
Institute  of  Archaeology  of  the  University  of  London,  continues  the  apostolic  succession  of 
the  Clays  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Antiquaries;  and  Rosemary  Howarth,  the  youngest, 
formerly  a student,  and  long  a part-time  member  of  the  staff,  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  has 
long  shared  his  interest  in  the  history  of  art. 

He  remained  active  and  agile  far  beyond  most  men  s span;  and  even  in  his  eighties  could 
occasionally  impress  and  alarm  his  friends  by  unfolding  his  long  figure,  and  immaculate 
umbrella,  from  the  top  of  a double-decker  bus.  But  he  was  none  the  less  aware  of  the 
passage  of  time.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  EYC,  x,  with  its  air  ot  finality,  came  out  in  the 
year  he  reached  70;  EYC,  xii,  his  swansong,  as  he  became  80.  As  each  volume  appeared,  one 
looked  forward  with  assurance  and  eagerness  to  the  next,  and  such  a suggestion  always 
brought  from  him  a smile  of  appreciation  instantly  followed  by  a slight  deprecatory  frown, 
a modest  statement  of  uncertainty,  which  left  one  with  a definite  impression  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  lay  money  on  the  event — though  his  friends  had  some  difficulty  in  simulating 
surprise  when  news  came  soon  after  of  the  progress  of  Trussebut  or  Percy  or  whomsoever  it 
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might  be.  He  was  always  anxious,  however,  not  to  carry  on  after  his  powers  had  begun  to 
fail,  and  this  was  the  essential  reason  why  he  laid  down  his  baton  when  he  was  eighty.  Even 
then,  he  continued  to  work  and  to  write;  and  his  final  study  of  Yorkshire  Families , happily 
embellished  with  a collection  of  documents  edited  by  Dr.  Greenway,  was  a fitting  end  to  the 
series  of  his  books. 

In  1967,  when  Lady  Clay  was  finding  a vertical  house  beyond  her  strength,  they  moved  to 
a spacious  flat  in  Kensington,  all  on  one  floor,  which  could  still  house  most  of  his  books,  and 
where  the  old  life  carried  on  for  a time.  Early  in  1972  his  wife’s  health  was  giving  cause  for 
serious  anxiety,  but  a visit  to  Hampshire  for  convalescence  brought  hopes  of  recovery.  It 
also  brought  both  of  them  an  invitation  to  lunch  in  the  ancient  cottage  on  the  Sussex  border 
where  Dom  David  Knowles  spent  his  last  years;  for  between  Charles  Clay  and  David 
Knowles  long  acquaintance  fostered  by  many  common  interests  in  literature  as  well  as 
history  matured  into  warm  friendship  in  these  years.  But,  soon  after,  her  health  failed  again, 
and  she  died  on  25  June.  Her  death  left  a gap  which  could  not  be  filled;  but  in  other  ways  he 
carried  on  as  before,  slowly  reducing  his  commitments.  Until  he  was  well  over  90  he  was 
able  to  live  on  in  the  flat,  frequently  visited  by  a devoted  family,  often  sallying  forth  to  visit 
them.  In  1977  his  heart  too  began  to  fail,  and  in  December  a move  was  made  to  the  Maxwell- 
Hyslops’  house  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  could  have  a room  with  some  of  his  own  furniture 
and  books,  and  be  fully  cared  for.  In  the  event,  it  proved  a brief  coda : after  four  weeks  he 
was  moved  into  Oxford  for  an  emergency  operation  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he 
died  a week  later  on  3 1 January  1978,  in  his  93rd  year. 

Yet  the  real  denouement  had  come  earlier,  in  July  1975,  at  a happy  dinner  party  splendidly 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Price  to  celebrate  his  ninetieth  birthday.  To  it  came  representa- 
tives of  his  world:  of  his  family,  of  his  friends,  his  fellow  historians  and  fellow  antiquaries, 
and  they  presented  him  with  two  gifts : first  a small  volume  of  appreciation,  with  a biblio- 
graphy of  his  works  and  a characteristic  paper  of  his  own,  Notes  on  The  Family  of  Clere , 
edited  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Price,  offered  on  our  behalf  in  a speech  of  congratulation  by  the 
President  of  the  Antiquaries,  Dr.  J.  N.  L.  Myres,  FBA;  and  also  a personal  gift  by  our 
hostess,  of  armorial  china  embellished  with  his  own  arms.  This  she  had  painted  herself,  and  it 
must  have  reminded  him  that  behind  his  own  life-long  interest  in  the  blazoning  of  china  and 
of  book-plates  lay  an  early  enthusiasm  for  the  ‘elaborate  book-plate’  of  a member  of  his 
mother’s  family  (containing  several  quarterings  ‘to  most  of  which  modern  research  proves 
that  he  was  not  entitled’);  of  this  the  young  Charles  Clay  made  ‘a  large  copy,  properly 
emblazoned,  in  the  art  school  at  Harrow  for  which  I was  awarded  one  of  the  Yates- 
Thompson  prizes’.53  At  the  end  of  dinner  he  himself  made  a speech,  most  carefully  prepared 
and  studied,  and  showing  his  quality  to  the  full : rich  feeling  and  mellow  kindness,  spread 
amply  over  one  of  the  clearest,  sharpest  minds  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  That  is 
how  his  friends  and  colleagues  will  remember  him. 

Note.  This  notice  is  a token  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  admiration  to  a friend,  based  largely 
on  personal  knowledge  and  long  acquaintance  with  his  writings;  also  in  a measure  on  a 
lecture  I gave  in  1968  at  a celebration  arranged  by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  to 
mark  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  membership ; and  a brief  appreciation  in  Notes  on  The 
Family  of  Clere,  by  Sir  Charles  Clay,  with  a Bibliography  of  his  writings,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  friends  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  in  1975.  In  that  appreciation,  as  here,  I 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Stanley  Price  and  Dr.  Diana  Green  way ; and  I have  also  bene- 
fited from  the  kind  help  of  Professor  John  Le  Patourel,  Mr.  Christopher  Dobson,  and  Dr. 
Rosalind  Brooke. 

My  knowledge  of  his  early  life  has  been  transformed  and  my  task  greatly  eased  by  the  kind 
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help  of  his  two  surviving  daughters,  Mrs.  Rachel  Maxwell-Hyslop  and  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Howarth.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Hyslop  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  her  collection  of  his 
papers,  letters,  etc.,  and  in  particular  his  diaries,  on  which  I have  drawn  extensively,  especi- 
ally for  the  period  1908—13,  when  they  are  fullest — for  his  later  life,  though  often  interesting, 
they  are  very  short — and  two  brief  reminiscences.  The  reminiscences  are  fundamental 
sources  for  my  text,  and  I am  especially  grateful  for  her  permission  to  quote  extensively 
from  them.  The  first,  dated  'Aug.  1956’,  opens  indeed  with  a statement  that  it  was  com- 
posed specifically  to  help  the  compiler  of  his  notice  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy, 
who  ‘may  be  faced  with  the  not  inconsiderable  difficulty  of  a dearth  of  material’.  This  was 
excessively,  though  characteristically,  modest;  yet  a happy  thought  to  which  I am  deeply 
indebted.  The  second,  entitled  ‘Some  Reminiscences  of  an  Amateur’,  carries  a similar 
suggestion  for  its  use,  and  is  dated  October  1964.  In  the  notes  I have  referred  to  these  as 
‘1956’  and  ‘1964’. 

EYC  refers  to  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  vols.  i-iii,  ed.  W.  Farrer,  Edinburgh,  1914-16, 
index  to  vols.  i-iii  by  C.  T.  Clay  and  Edith  M.  Clay,  Yorkshire  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Series, 
Extra  Series,  iv,  1942;  vols.  iv-xii,  ed.  C.  T.  Clay,  Yorkshire  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Series, 
Extra  Series,  i-iii,  v-x,  1935-65. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  ‘Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy’,  lxiv,  published  by 
Oxford  University  Press  and  distributed  as  an  offprint  by  the  British  Academy,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  London. 
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EXCAVATION  OF  BARROWS  AT  GRIND  ALE 
AND  BOYNTON,  EAST  YORKSHIRE,  1972 


By  T.  G.  Manby 


Summary  Excavation  of  three  plough  degraded  barrow  sites.  Barrow  I had  a central  pit  and  the  adjacent  pre-barrow 
soil  contained  a flint  industry  and  pottery  of  Towthorpe  and  Grooved  Ware  styles.  It  had  an  inner  rectangular  ditch 
and  a later  outer  ditch  with  causeways.  Barrow  2 was  square-ditched  with  a central  grave  excavated  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth century,  identified  with  the  1857  excavation  of  Edward  Tindall.  Barrow  3 had  a central  hengiform 
structure  of  Neolithic  date  surrounded  by  a linked  quarry-pit  ditch,  with  Peterborough  style  pottery  at  the  base  of  the 
secondary  silting. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  excavation  of  three  barrows  east  ofEast  Leys  Farm,  Grindale,  during  September  1972 
was  undertaken  by  the  Society’s  Prehistory  Research  Section  in  collaboration  with  the 
Borough  of  Bridlington’s  Libraries  and  Museums  Department  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from 
the  Department  of  the  Environment.  The  project  was  initiated  by  an  invitation  from  John 
Thompson  ofEast  Leys  who  was  concerned  at  the  levelling  of  Grindale  Barrows  i and  2 by 
modern  cultivation  methods.  The  occasion  was  taken  to  investigate  a third  barrow  site  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Boynton. 

Acknowledgements : The  writer  wishes  to  record  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  Thompson  of 
East  Leys  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hood  of  High  Easton  for  making  the  sites  available  for  excavation 
and  undertaking  the  fdling  in.  The  supervision  of  Barrow  2 was  undertaken  byjohn  Wilson 
and  Barrow  3 by  J.  R.  Earnshaw.  Thanks  must  be  recorded  to  those  members  of  the  Pre- 
history Research  Section,  and  the  many  volunteers,  who  participated  in  the  excavation. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Mrs.  R.  Hartley,  Miss  L.  Savory  and  B.  Bagnall.  S.  T. 
Thompson,  Librarian-Curator  for  the  Borough  of  Bridlington,  arranged  various  local 
services.  Geophysical  survey  work  was  undertaken  by  A.  Aspinall  and  J.  Pocock  of  the 
University  of  Bradford.  Radiocarbon  dates  were  provided  by  R.  L.  Otlet  of  the  Carbon 
14/Tritium  Measurements  Laboratory,  Harwell;  and  the  bone  remains  were  examined  by 
D.  Bramwell.  Details  of  some  local  cropmark  features  were  kindly  provided  by  H.  G.  Ramm 
and  air  photographs  of  the  area  were  taken  by  D.  N.  Riley. 

Archaeological  Background 

The  three  round  barrows  under  consideration  survived  as  field  monuments  until  the 
second  half  of  the  present  century,  but  were  once  part  of  a concentration  of  archaeological 
sites  that  were  the  victims  of  medieval  and  nineteenth  century  cultivation  (Fig.  1).  Barrow  1, 
in  Grindale  parish  and  directly  south  ofEast  Leys  Farm,  was  recorded  by  Robert  Knox  on 
his  map  of  the  Scarborough  district  in  1821,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  the  first  edition  of  the 
O.S.  Map  of  1854.  However,  Barrow  2 in  Grindale  parish  and  Barrow  3 in  Boynton  parish 
were  not  recorded  by  Knox  but  the  latter  appears  on  the  O.S.  map  in  1854.  The  barrows  are 
all  situated  on  the  level  wold  top  flanking  the  same  dry  valley.  The  geology  of  the  area  is  a 
flintless  Upper  Chalk  as  the  natural  bedrock,  its  surface  cryoturbated  by  periglacial  frost 
action  to  a depth  of  some  70  cms.  A reddish-brown  clay  covers  the  surface  of  the  chalk  and 
survives  in  varying  thickness  beneath  the  cultivated  topsoil.  However,  to  the  northwest, 
above  the  325  feet  contour,  the  chalk  is  mantled  by  glacial  drift  in  increasing  thickness  to  the 
morainic  ridge  that  follows  the  edge  of  the  coastal  cliffs.1 


1 Farrington,  A.  and  Mitchell,  G.  F.,  ‘The  End  Moraine  North  of  Flamborough  Head’,  Procs.  Geological  Assoc.  42 
(1951),  pp.  100-106,  fig.  1. 
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Fig.  i.  Location  Map  B.  Based  on  O.S.  Map  1854. 
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Air  photography  provides  cropmark  evidence  of  large  ring  ditches  of  round  barrow  size 
in  this  area  (Fig.  i).  A ring  ditch  appears  in  the  field  south  of  North  Dale  Farm  (Nat.  Grid 
ref.  TA  17667144) ; another  is  in  Easton  High  Field,  southeast  of  Barrow  3,  where  the  mound 
appears  as  a soilmark  (TA  15747007)  adjoining  a rectangular  enclosure.  There  is  a third  ring 
ditch  between  East  Leys  Farm  and  Barrow  2 (TA  15207064).  More  numerous  are  small 
square-ditched  barrow  sites  and  our  Barrow  2 is  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  a scatter  of 
17  of  these  sites  across  the  field  west  towards  Barrow  i.2  A dense  cemetery  of  50  square 
ditches  and  pits  appears  as  cropmarks  in  the  field  west  of  East  Leys  (centring  TA  14257111). 
A second  cemetery  of  over  100  squares  and  pits  has  been  photographed  by  D.  N.  Riley  in  a 
narrow  slack  west  of  North  Dale  Farm  (centring  TA  148720). 

Cropmarks  also  define  areas  of  enclosures ; a complex  of  rectangular  enclosures  flank  a 
ditched  trackway  west  of  East  Leys.  In  this  area  a stone  floor  was  exposed  by  cultivation  (at 
TA  14327118)  in  1976,  associated  with  Romano-British  pottery.3  A second  complex  lie 
south  of  the  farm  as  a block  of  rectangular  fields  30  to  60  m by  165  to  325  m defined  by 
ditches  and  approached  by  a trackway  from  the  west.4  Barrow  1 lies  within  one  of  these 
fields;  also  present  are  square-ditched  barrow  sites  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  (England)  overlay  the  field  boundaries  in 
places.  However,  the  less  well  defined  nature  of  the  square  ditches  inside  the  field  block, 
compared  with  those  outside  the  enclosures  to  the  north,  has  been  used  to  advocate  a later 
date  for  the  field  system.5 

East  Leys  was  open  pasture  land  before  the  laying  out  of  the  modern  system  of  large 
rectangular  fields  in  1844;  from  the  eighteenth  century  until  1952  the  eastern  portions  of 
Grindale  parish  were  owned  by  the  Lloyd  Greame  family  of  Sewerby  Hall.6  Barrow  1 and  2 
owe  their  survival,  like  the  majority  of  wold  barrows,  to  their  situation  in  areas  of  pasture 
not  brought  into  cultivation  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Barrow  3,  in  the  High  Field 
of  the  shrunken  village  of  Easton  was  distant  from  the  traditional  arable  land  of  the  village 
situated  on  the  floor  of  the  Great  Wold  Valley. 

The  intensity  of  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  activity  around  the  three  barrows  excavated 
in  1972  is  indicated  by  surface  finds  of  flint  implements  and  waste,  especially  scrapers,  knives 
and  arrowheads ; also  stone  axe  fragments.  Earlier  occupation  is  indicated  by  occasional 
mesolithic  flints  including  microliths,  more  recent  activity  by  sherds  of  Romano-British  and 
medieval  pottery  (material  collected  from  the  surface  by  J.  R.  Earnshaw  andj.  Wilson  in 
Sewerby  Hall  Museum,  also  material  in  private  hands.) 

The  harvest  of  flint  and  stone  artefacts  found  following  the  cultivation  of  this  newly 
enclosed  area  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  would  certainly  have  been  the  cause  of  Edward 
Tindall’s  interest  in  this  locality.  Tindall  excavated  barrows  in  a locality  described  by  him  as 
Huntow,  a name  derived  from  a barrow  — Huntman’s  Howe,  (Haugre,  burial  mound). 
This  mound  was  the  meeting  place  for  one  of  three  hundreds  that  formed  the  Domesday 
Wapentake  of  Dickering.7  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  actual  mound  had  lost  its 
name  in  folk  memory  and  the  name  was  used  for  two  localities  (Fig.  1).  These  were  Huntow 
in  the  north  of  Bridlington  parish  with  the  two  farms  of  East  Huntow  and  West  Huntow 
and  secondly  Huntow,  in  the  township  of  Buckton,  in  Bempton  parish,  with  High  Huntow 
and  Huntow  Cottages. 

High  Huntow  and  East  Huntow  appear  on  Robert  Knox’s  map  of  the  Scarborough 
district  of  1821  by  the  same  name  Hunt  House.  In  the  eighteenth-century  Huntow  was  the 


2 Ramm,  H.  G.,  ‘Aerial  reconnaissance  and  interpretation’,  Y.A.J.  46  (1974),  p.  152. 

3 Moorhouse,  S.,  ‘The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Register  1976’,  Y.A.J.  49  (1977),  p.  6. 

4 Challis,  A.  J.  and  Harding,  D.  W.,  ‘Later  Prehistory  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tyne’,  British  Archaeological  Reports  20 
(1975),  II,  p.  60,  pi.  X. 

5 Ibid.,  I,  pp.  155,  165  and  168. 

6 Victoria  County  History  of  Yorkshire,  East  Riding  II  (1974),  pp.  87-89. 

7 Smith,  A.  H.,  The  Place  Names  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  York  (1937),  PP-  85-6  and  103. 
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name  of  a common  pasture  of  Buckton;8  a sheepwalk  in  Huntow,  Bridlington,  is  mentioned 
in  rent  rolls  in  1733  and  down  to  18 50. 9 The  name  also  applied  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Grindale  as  John  Greame’s  Grindale  estate  in  17 66  included  the  pastures  known  as  ‘Huntow 
and  West  Swarth’.10  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  it  would  appear  that  all  the  high  ground 
at  the  junction  of  Bridlington,  Buckton,  Easton  and  Grindale  townships  was  known  as 
Huntow;  East  Leys  and  High  Field  were  mere  field  names,  the  farms  that  carry  these  names 
had  still  to  be  created. 

The  original  Huntman’s  Howe  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  may  not  have  survived  as  a 
field  monument  into  modern  times.  The  most  obvious  claimant  to  the  name  is  the  largest  of 
the  two  mounds  that  remain  to  the  north  of  East  Huntow  (TA  16747110)  in  Bridlington 
parish  (Fig.  1).  This  is  still  a mound  of  impressive  size,  the  parish  boundary  between  Brid- 
lington and  Bempton  is  aligned  onto  it,  and  its  situation  commands  the  countryside  round- 
about. Barrow  3 is  also  the  focus  of  boundaries,  but  of  townships,  as  Grindale  and  Easton 
were  in  Bridlington  parish  until  1870  and  1935  respectively. 

The  only  finds  traceable  from  Tindall’s  Huntow  barrow  excavations  are  three  bronze 
brooches  of  La  Tene  Iron  Age  type  from  his  second  barrow.  These  were  purchased  by  Sir 
John  Evans  and  are  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford;  they  consist  of  a long  brooch 
with  flattened  bow  and  two  penannular  brooches.* 11 
Excavations  at  Huntow  in  1857 

Five  Barrows  at  Huntow  were  dug  into  by  Edward  Tindall  of  Bridlington  and  reported 
on  by  Thomas  Wright.12  Wright  and  Tindall  supplied  accounts  of  the  excavations  to  various 
meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  that  were  noted  in  the  history 
of  that  Society  (Davies  1889). 13  Tindall,  amongst  other  activities,  was  a dealer  in  archaeo- 
logical and  geological  specimens;  he  supplied  such  notable  collectors  as  William  Green  well 
and  Sir  John  Evans  and  also  worked  for  Greenwell  when  the  Canon  undertook  barrow 
digging  campaigns  on  the  Wolds  during  the  1860s. 


‘At  the  succeeding  meeting,  held  at  Barnsley,  Mr.  Thos.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  contributed  a paper  on  some 
ancient  barrows,  or  tumuli,  recently  opened  in  East  Yorkshire.  On  the  higher  ground  to  the  north  of  Bridlington  is  a 
village  called  Hunton  (sic),  near  which  is  a continuous  embankment,  extending  across  several  fields  and  enclosing  an 
oblong  space.  Within  this  are  many  pit-formed  hollows  in  the  ground,  and  a number  of  large  barrows  scattered  about 
appear  to  indicate  a primeval  cemetery.  Its  position  is  exactly  such  a one  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  island  were 
accustomed  to  choose  for  that  purpose.  Five  of  these  barrows  have  recently  been  opened  by  Mr.  Edward  Tindal 
(sic),  of  Bridlington.  In  the  first  at  a depth  of  2 feet  from  the  top,  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  were  found  among 
burnt  earth  and  a little  charcoal.  Several  chips  of  flint  were  picked  up,  but  no  other  objects  of  interest.  At  a short 
distance  are  two  other  mounds  in  a field  belonging  to  Mr.  Y.  Lloyd.  In  these  the  chalk  rock  had  been  first  uncovered 
and  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a bowl,  18  inches  deep  and  9 feet  in  diameter.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  this 
receptacle,  and  the  bowl  was  filled  with  fine  mould,  and  above  this  was  raised  the  tumulus  formed  of  large  chalk- 
stones  covered  over,  when  finished,  with  a coating  of  rubble  and  fine  soil.  No  human  remains  were  found,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bones  of  carnivorous  and  ruminating  animals,  and  three  articles  in  bronze,  one  of  them  a 
fibulae,  of  rather  unusual  form.  In  the  third  barrow,  which  closely  resembled  the  last,  nothing  was  found  except  a few 
fragements  of  bones,  some  charcoal,  and  a quantity  of  dark-coloured,  fatty  earth,  and  four  flint  implements.  The 
fourth  barrow  opened  by  Mr.  Tindal  (sic)  was  nearly  40  yards  in  circumference.  In  this  was  found  two  urns  of 
slightly-baked  earth,  containing  some  pieces  of  leather  and  a quantity  of  hair.  These  were  placed  in  hollows  made  in 
the  chalk  for  their  reception,  and  were  covered  by  a flat  piece  of  flagstone  on  one,  and  piece  of  chalk  on  the  other. 
From  the  cut  and  jagged  edges  of  the  leather,  it  was  probable  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  ornamental  part  of  the 
dress.  The  fifth  tumulus  was  similar  to  those  already  described.  Several  urns  are  described  which  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Tindal  and  Mr.  Cape,  also  of  Bridlington  in  the  exploration  of  other  mounds  . . . .’u 

‘At  a succeeding  meeting  the  same  year  (1857),  the  description  of  some  barrows  near  Bridlington  was  given  by 
Mr.  Edward  Tindall.  Five  of  them  had  been  opened  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  previously  described  by  Mr.  Wright. 
In  October,  1857,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Collison,  Mr.  Tindall  commenced  his  investigations.  The  tumulus 


8 V.C.H.  East  Riding  II,  p.  47. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  85. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

11  Watson,  W.,  ‘Two  Brooches  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  from  Sawdon,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire’,  Ant.J.  27  (1947), 
pp.  178-192,  pi.  xxvii.  Stead,  I.  M.,  The  Arras  Culture  (1979),  pp.  66,  71,  Figs.  21. 1;  26.9. 

12  Wright,  T.,  Essays  on  Archaeological  Subjects  I (1861),  p.  22. 

13  Davies,  J.  W.,  ‘A  Elistory  of  the  Society  1837-1887’,  Procs.  Yorks.  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Soc.  n.s.  10  (1889) 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  298-99. 
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Plate  i.  Grindale  Barrow  1.  General  view  from  the  south-east. 


Plate  2.  Grindale  Barrow  1.  Central  Pit. 
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opened  occupied  an  elevated  position  between  Bridlington  and  Buckton.  It  is  about  ioo  yards  in  circumference  and 
9 feet  high.  On  approaching  the  centre  of  the  tumulus  by  means  of  a trench,  a quantity  of  flint  chippings  were 
discovered,  amongst  which  occurred  one  or  two  examples  of  arrowheads.  In  the  centre  of  the  tumulus  was  a human 
skeleton.  Between  the  jaws  of  the  skull  was  found  a leaf-shaped  arrowhead,  which  appeared  to  have  entered  the  back 
of  the  head  and  passed  forward  to  the  mouth.  The  skeleton  was  laid  on  its  back  in  a trench  dug  in  the  chalk,  2 feet 
wide,  1 8 inches  deep,  and  5^-  feet  in  length.  On  the  surface  of  the  chalk  surrounding  this  trench  were  twelve  circular 
holes,  about  9 inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep  in  which  were  deposited  calcined  bones  and  particles  of  charcoal. 
The  purpose  of  this  peculiar  feature  could  not  be  conjectured,  they  may  have  either  served  to  have  received  the  ashes 
of  sacrifice  at  the  death  of  the  occupant  of  the  central  cist,  or  may  have  been  food  offerings.  An  urn  was  found  near 
the  skeleton,  it  was  broken,  but  it  had  contained  ashes  and  a small  quantity  of  burned  earth  . . . ,’15 

The  location  of  the  six  barrows  excavated  by  Tindall  is  only  to  the  general  area  of  Huntow 
and  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  of  these  were  amongst  the  mounds  marked  on  the  con- 
temporary maps  of  Knox  and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  reference  to  two  mounds  in  the 
field  belong  to  Y.  Lloyd  could  be  Grindale  Barrows  i and  2,  as  Yarborough  Lloyd  of 
Sewerby  Hall  owned  the  eastern  half  of  Grindale  parish.  However  sites  now  only  known  as 
cropmark  ring  ditches  probably  appeared  as  mounds  in  1857.  Obvious  candidates  for  this 
class  are  the  second  site  at  High  Easton  and  the  ring  ditch  south  of  North  Dale  Farm  (Fig.  1) 
which  was  in  an  uncultivated  area  covered  in  whins  (gorse)  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
However  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a mound  the  size  of  Tindall’s  sixth  barrow,  29  m in 
diameter  and  nearly  3 m.  high,  would  have  escaped  the  mapmaker. 

1.  GRINDALE  BARROW  1 (FIG.  2-6  & PL.  1) 

This  site  (TA  14897043)  was  on  level  ground  at  275  feet  above  sea-level  north  of  a dry 
valley  running  westwards  to  Grindale.  The  mound  appeared  as  a gentle  rise,  25  m in 
diameter  and  45  cm.  high;  the  encircling  ditch  was  marked  by  a track  of  fallen  corn  in 
August  1972.  When  the  mound  was  examined  after  fresh  ploughing  in  the  autumn  of  1971  a 
ring  of  burnt  soil  and  chalk  rubble  had  been  noted  on  surface  half-way  up  the  profile. 

The  Mound 

Cultivation  had  removed  all  the  mound  material  except  for  a small  patch  of  chalk 
fragments,  about  1 m in  diameter  west  of  the  Central  Pit  (Fig.  6.  Section  X). 

The  Pre-mound  Soil 

Cultivation  had  also  removed  the  pre-barrow  soil  over  most  of  the  site  down  to  the  tops 
of  the  ridged  surface  of  the  underlaying  frost  fractured  natural  chalk  (Pi.  1).  Only  in  the  area 
immediately  west  of  the  central  pit  did  this  soil  remain  to  its  full  depth.  This  was  a reddish 
brown  soil  with  a continuous  iron-pan  layer  at  a depth  of  10  cms  (Fig.  6).  Below  the  pan 
the  soil  was  darker  and  passed  into  clay  filling  the  bottom  of  the  hollows.  The  profile 
resembled  that  of  the  pre-mound  soil  at  the  Kilham  long  barrow  where  the  upper  (Eb 
horizon)  was  separated  by  an  iron-humus  pan  from  lower  (Bt)  soil.16  A palynological  study 
was  not  undertaken  on  the  pre-mound  soil  in  view  of  the  likely  contamination  from  the 
immediately  overlying  plough  soil. 

An  extensive  flint  industry  was  recovered  from  the  pre-barrow  soil  but  it  was  obvious  that 
the  truncation  of  this  layer  by  the  plough  had  transferred  much  of  the  archaeological  content 
to  the  top  soil.  Flints  were  recovered  both  above  and  below  the  iron  pan  layer  and  sherds  of 
Neolithic  pottery  were  found  above  the  pan  in  Trench  NW2. 

Central  Pit 

The  only  feature  within  the  enclosing  ditches  was  an  elongated  pit  of  irregular  outline 
(Fig.  4),  some  2*4  m.  by  i*  1 to  1*65  mat  the  top  and  stepping  down  to  an  oval  rock-cut 
hole  into  the  solid  chalk  at  a depth  of  87  cm  (Pi.  2).  The  lower  fill  consisted  of  small  chalk 


16  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

16  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Excavation  of  the  Kilham  Long  Barrow,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire’,  P.P.S.  42  (1976),  pp.  m- 
159- 
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Fig.  2.  Grindale  Barrow  1,  plan. 


fragments  and  marl,  resting  on  this  around  the  sides  of  the  pit  was  a layer  of  clean  soil, 
5 cms.  thick  except  on  the  north  where  it  increased  to  30  cms.  Angular  chalk  in  brown  soil 
was  the  uppermost  layer;  this  produced  the  only  finds  from  the  pit,  a weathered  bone 
fragment,  14  flint  flakes  and  a scatter  of  charcoal  flecks. 

Phase  1 Ditch 

The  inner  ditch  enclosed  an  area  roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  15  m east  to  west  and  12  m 
north  to  south,  the  angular  plan  was  most  marked  at  the  eastern  end.  The  walls  of  the  ditch 
had  been  cut  vertically  down  into  the  solid  chalk  to  a flat  floor  at  a depth  of  1-4  to  1-7  m. 
The  lips  had  weathered  back  but  the  lower  walls  retained  their  vertical  faces  slightly 
weathered  (Pi.  4)  o*6  to  1*2  m apart.  The  ditch  filling  consisted  of  (Fig.  3): — 

Primary  Silt  — angular  chalk  fragments  and  marl  with  lenses  of  reddish  brown  soil. 
Secondary  Silt — Brown  soil  and  chalk  gravel  followed  by  clean  weathered  chalk  inter- 
leaved with  brown  soil.  This  formed  a stable  surface  that  was  continuous  in  places 
where  it  remained  with  the  pre-mound  soil. 

Upper  Fill — A thick  layer  of  charcoal  rested  on  the  hollow  surface  of  the  Secondary  silt 
and  was  associated  with  a zone  of  burning  that  discolouration  of  the  inner  lip  of  the 
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Grindale  Barrow  I,  ditch  sections 
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ditch.  The  charcoal  layer  had  burnt  soil  and  chalk  resting  on  it,  only  rarely  had  the 
burning  effected  the  filling  underneath  (Fig.  3 E).  The  charcoal  layer  was  absent  in  the 
N.  profile  along  with  a wedge  of  brown  soil  and  scattered  pebbles  occuring  in  other 
profiles.  The  burnt  layer  was  covered  by  a layer  of  large  angular  chalk  blocks  and 
rubble  (Pi.  3). 

The  charcoal  layer  resulted  from  the  collapse  into  the  ditch  hollow  of  some  sort  of  timber 
structure,  backed  by  chalk  rubble  and  soil,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch.  Careful  excava- 
tion in  the  south-east  quadrant,  and  the  planning  of  all  pieces  of  charcoal  failed  to  recognise 
any  structural  elements  other  than  a vague  radial  alignment.  Rounded  branches  of  oak 
without  any  trace  of  squared  timbers  were  apparent. 

Finds  from  the  ditch  were  few ; the  most  significant  was  a large  beam  fragment  of  red  deer 
antler  resting  in  marl  on  the  floor  in  Section  N (Pi.  4),  this  provided  a C14  date  of  2960^  120 
b.c.  (HAR-269).  Two  samples  of  the  charcoal  layer  provided  dates  of  256off;90  B.c. 
(HAR-266)  and  252offi20  b.c.  (HAR-267).  The  ditch  had  silted  up  rapidly  at  first  as  the 
lips  weathered  back,  and  then  filled  slowly  to  a shallow  hollow.  The  depth  of  silting  and  the 
order  of  the  C14  dates  indicate  the  burnt  feature  belonged  to  a later  phase  of  activity  long 
removed  in  time  from  the  digging  of  the  inner  ditch. 

Phase  2 Ditch 

The  outer  ditch  enclosed  an  oval  area  26  m east  to  west  and  24  m north  to  south.  The 
circuit  was  broken  by  two  causeways,  of  which  that  on  the  west  was  2 m in  width.  The 
north-east  causeway,  1 • 5 m in  width,  was  cut  across  by  a V-sectioned  gully  (Pi.  5),  1-2  m in 
width  at  the  west  and  tapering  to  • 75  m on  the  east,  depth  40  cm.  The  gully  sides  were 


Plate  3.  Grindale  Barrow  1.  Section  of  Inner  Ditch,  Trench  SE3. 
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Plate  4. 


Grindale  Barrow  1.  Inner  Ditch,  antler  fragment  on  the  floor. 


Plate  5.  Grindale  Barrow  1.  Outer  Ditch  and  north-east  causeway, 
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Fig.  4.  Grindale  Barrow  i,  pottery  and  flints.  1-3  and  8-12  Pre-mound  Soil;  4-7  Outer  Ditch.  (Scale  1 : 2 ) 
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weathered  smooth  and  the  infilling  of  brown  soil  was  continuous  with  the  secondary  silting 
of  the  ditch  on  each  side. 

The  ditch  had  generally  vertical  sides  below  the  weathered  lips,  varying  in  width  from  2 
to  3 m down  to  a flat,  in  places  stepped,  floor  0-9  to  1 m in  depth.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
ditch  was  more  substantial,  1 *4  m deep,  the  walls  sloping  back  from  1 -9  m at  floor  level  to 
3 m where  it  splayed  back  at  the  lips  to  a width  of  7 m (Fig.  3 E).  The  splay  of  the  lips  was 
too  wide  to  be  the  result  of  erosion  alone. 

The  siltings  of  the  outer  ditch  contrasted  with  that  of  the  inner  in  a greater  preponderance 
of  soil:— 

Primary  Silt  — Angular  chalk  fragments  and  marl  lay  in  the  wall  angles  and  over  the 
floor.  At  the  centre  was  loose,  clean  chalk  with  patches  of  reddish-brown  soil.  This  was 
succeeded  by  chalk  gravel  and  except  on  the  northern  side  this  had  an  increasing  soil 
content  upwards. 

Secondary  Silt  — A thick  layer  of  reddish  brown  soil  with  a marked  prismatic  structure 
was  de-calcified  except  for  a scatter  of  eroded  chalk  pellets  in  the  top  20  to  30  cm. 

The  primary  silts  were  largely  devoid  of  finds,  only  an  occasional  flint  flake  or  a scrap  of 
bone.  The  secondary  silt  contained  an  extensive  flint  industry  scattered  throughout  its 
depth.  A few  sherds  of  Neolithic  and  Beaker  pottery  came  from  the  base  of  the  soil  or 
resting  on  the  wall  slope.  Weathered  sherds  of  Romano-British  pottery  and  minute  pieces  of 
bronze  were  found  in  the  top  20  cm  of  the  secondary  silt  and  immediately  below  the 
modern  topsoil. 


Fig.  5.  Grindale  Barrow  1,  Flints  1-11;  Grindale  Barrow  2,  Bronze  12  and  Flint  13-14.  (Scale  1:2) 
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Pottery 

The  most  significant  ceramic  finds  came  from  the  small  area  of  intact  pre-mound  soil  profile  west  of  the  central  pit 
as  scattered  sherds.  These  consisted  of  plain  weathered  sherds  of  a calcite-gritted  fabric,  the  majority  belonging  to  a 
small  bowl  in  the  Neolithic  Towthorpe  style  (Manby  1975,  50-5 1).17  This  had  a thick  everted  rim  (Fig.  4.1)  with  an 
internal  bevel,  16 -8  cm  rim  diameter,  in  a buff  to  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  tones.  The  surfaces  are  deeply  pitted 
due  to  the  solution  of  the  gritting  agent.  A second  vessel  was  represented  by  two  groups  of  unweathered  sherds  that 
joined  to  form  a rim  (Fig.  4.2)  and  body  fragment  (Fig.  4.3)  of  a Grooved  Ware  vessel  in  the  Woodlands  style.18 
This  vessel  had  a rim  diameter  of  about  170-8  cm  and  was  in  a compact  dark  grey  fabric,  with  brown  toned  interior, 
and  hard  stone  grit.  The  exterior  has  well  moulded  ribs,  horizontal  and  diagonal;  traces  of  a carbon  layer  remain  over 
the  interior. 

Some  seven  small  sherds  and  crumbs  were  recovered  from  the  Inner  Ditch  in  NEi  and  2 in  soil  immediately  below 
the  burnt  layer.  These  are  all  plain  fabrics;  calcite  grit  remains  in  one  and  the  largest  sherd  has  a laminated  structure 
and  pieces  of  shell  (Non-fossil)  as  a tempering  agent.  The  few  characteristics  point  to  a Neolithic  date  for  these. 

From  the  Outer  Ditch  Neolithic  pottery  came  from  the  brown  soil  of  the  secondary  silt.  A weathered  rim  in 
Towthorpe  style  (Fig.  4.4)  came  from  NE2  in  a reddish  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core,  laminated  structure  with 
dissolved  grit,  and  indentation  on  the  rim.  Crushed  Beaker  fragments  were  found  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  ditch  at 
locations  in  SW 1 (Fig.  4.5),  SW3  (Fig.  4.6)  and  NE2  (Fig.  4.7).  All  were  in  a reddish-brown  stone-gritted  fabric  with 
comb-impressed  decoration;  at  least  two  vessels  are  represented. 

Scattered  Romano-British  sherds  were  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  secondary  silt  layer  in  Trenches  NE3  and 
SE2.  These  consisted  of  a small  sherd  of  weathered  rusticated  ware,  23  sherds  and  crumbs  of  light  grey  fabric 
including  pieces  from  the  rim  and  neck  of  a beaker,  and  a handle  springing  of  a red  ware  flagon. 

Flint  Industry 

Stratified  flints  were  confined  to  the  central  pit  and  the  pre-mound  soil.  Flints  from  the  uppermost  soil  silting  of 
the  Inner  Ditch  and  the  secondary  silt  of  the  Outer  Ditch  can  be  regarded  as  derived  by  weather  processes  from  the 
adjacent  pre-mound  soil  layer.  Flint  work  from  the  central  pit  consisted  of  three  primary  flakes,  a core  rejuvenation 
flake,  nine  small  flakes  and  a blade  segment.  The  material  was  mottled  brown  flint  patinated  grey-blue. 

The  pre-mound  soil  contained  large  quantities  of  flint  waste  wherever  it  remained,  especially  in  the  small  area  of 
intact  profile  west  of  the  central  pit.  Mottled  brown  flint  was  the  predominant  raw  material,  patinated  variously  from 
a dense  white  to  a bluish- white  mottle,  patches  of  brown  skin  and  some  battered  cortex  remained  on  primary  flakes. 
Pink  flint  accounted  for  only  six  pieces  and  the  most  rare  material  was  a brown  chalcedonic  flint  represented  by  a 
flake  each  from  SW2  and  NW2.  Burnt  flint  accounted  for  only  ten  pieces.  Cores  were  generally  rough  of  irregular  or 
multi-platformed  shapes  but  one-sided  cores  occurred  (Fig.  4.8)  along  with  three  tortoise  cores.  A struck  tortoise  core 
(Fig-  4-9)  illustrates  the  source  of  the  small  number  of  broad  flakes  displaying  prepared  striking  platforms.  A failure  of 
this  class  is  represented  by  a flake  that  ‘hinged’  and  retained  the  lower  edge  of  the  core  (Fig.  4.10).  This  flake  shows 
the  narrow  flake  facets  of  the  platform  preparation  on  its  butt.  These  broad  flakes  were  used  for  a broken  long  scraper 
(Fig.  4.12)  and  a novel  form  of  scraper  with  a squared  end  (Fig.  5.1).  A long  scraper  retouched  around  the  end  and 
down  the  side  came  from  the  western  causeway  of  the  Outer  Ditch.  The  total  of  tools  from  the  pre-mound  soil  is 
completed  by  a serrated-edged  blade  (Fig.  5.2),  two  broad  scrapers,  a scraper  fragment  and  three  edge-utilised  flakes. 
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17  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Neolithic  Occupation  Sites  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds’,  Y.A.J.  47  (1975),  pp.  23-60,  esp.  pp.  50-51 

18  Wainwright,  G.  J.  and  Longworth,  I.  H.,  Durrington  Walls:  Excavations  1966-1968  (1971),  pp.  238-246. 
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Fig.  6.  Grindale  Barrow  i,  Central  pit. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FLINT  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE  PRE-MOUND  SOIL 
It  was  obvious  that  some  of  the  pre-mound  soil  had  recently  been  incorporated  into  the  topsoil  during  cultivation 
along  with  any  flint  content.  No  attempt  was  made  to  recover  artefacts  during  the  stripping  of  the  top  soil  layer 
except  for  a broken  laurel-leaf  point  in  SW4/55  (Fig.  5.3). 

Flints  were  not  numerous  in  the  filling  of  the  Inner  Ditch;  they  came  exclusively  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
secondary  silt: — 
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The  raw  material  was  patinated  brown  flint  except  for  on  flake  of  pink  flint  and  the  utilised  flake  that  was  red 
in  colour. 

Flints  were  scattered  throughout  the  depth  of  the  secondary  silt  in  the  Outer  Ditch,  including  the  upper  portion 
where  Romano-British  pottery  occurred.  The  flints  had  arrived  in  the  ditch  with  the  soil  silting  and  culturally 
included  Mesolithic,  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  tool  forms.  The  earlier  material  are  a Mesolithic  Microlith,  scrapers 
and  an  angle  graver  (Fig.  5.5-7)  and  the  latest  is  the  point  of  a plano-convex  knife,  a well  known  Early  Bronze 
Age  type.  These  four  pieces  are  all  flint  with  a dense  white  patina  but  the  majority  of  flints  are  brown  with  varying 
patination,  only  48  pieces  of  pink  flint  are  present  and  there  are  70  pieces  of  burnt  and  fire  crackled  flint.  The  waste 
has  the  same  general  character  as  that  from  the  pre-mound  soil;  cores  are  irregular  except  for  12  of  tortoise  type. 

Tools  from  the  ditch  silting  are  scrapers  including  a long  triangular  scraper  of  exceptional  quality  (Fig.  5.8),  a long 
end  scraper  of  pink  flint  (Fig.  5.9).  Amongst  the  knives  was  a broad  flake  knife  retouched  along  both  edges  (Fig.  5.10). 
A large  petit  tranchet  flake  is  broken  (Fig.  5.1 1)  and  may  have  been  a transverse  arrowhead. 
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Summary  of  Flint  Industry  from  Outer  Ditch 

NOTE  The  small  finds  from  all  three  barrows  have  been  deposited  with  the  concurrence  of  the  landowners  at 
Sewerby  Hall  Museum  & Art  Gallery,  Bridlington. 


2.  GRIND  ALE  BARROW  2 (FIG.  7-9  & PL.  6) 

This  site  (TA  15527033)  stood  on  the  western  edge  of  a shallow  slack  (dry  valley)  at  286 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  appeared  as  a slight  rise  15  cm  high  and  apparently  22  m in  diameter, 
the  position  of  the  enclosing  ditch  being  marked  by  laid  corn. 
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Fig.  7.  Grindale  Barrow  2,  plan. 

The  Mound 

The  mound  had  been  completely  removed  by  cultivation  except  for  a small  patch  of 
compact  chalk  rubble  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  grave  (Pi.  7).  This  patch  and  the  chalk 
rubble  blocks  contained  in  the  top  soil,  and  filling  the  grave  and  the  nineteenth  century 
excavation  slots  in  the  pre-barrow  soil,  demonstrated  that  the  last  remaining  mound  material 
consisted  of  large  chalk  rubble. 

The  Pre-mound  Soil 

A reddish  brown  soil  covered  the  surface  of  the  natural  chalk  which  was  ridged  and 
fractured  by  periglacial  frost  action ; this  soil  thinned-out  towards  the  edges  of  the  enclosing 
ditch  but  had  only  been  removed  by  cultivation  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  corner.  The 
only  cultural  material  recovered  from  this  soil  layer,  and  the  pre-mound  surface,  was  a small 
flint  industry  of  cores  and  flakes. 
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Fig.  8.  Grindale  Barrow  2,  19th  Century  Excavation. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  Excavation  (Fig.  8) 

A pattern  of  slots  penetrated  the  pre-barrow  soil  around  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of 
the  grave,  their  filling  consisting  of  large  pieces  of  chalk  rubble.  Some  slots  ran  into  each 
other  and  others  enclosed  roughly  square  areas.  It  was  noted  that  many  were  just  the  width 
of  a modern  spade  and  it  was  evident  that  they  represented  an  attempt  to  probe  the  soil  layer 
in  search  of  features  in  the  underlying  natural  chalk.  This  system  of  slots  ran  into  the  eastern 
side  of  the  grave  and  merged  with  its  chalk  rubble  filling.  Most  of  the  grave  had  been 
explored  down  to  the  floor  and  two  minor  cuts  had  been  made  southwards  and  into  the 
south-western  corner  to  a depth  of  30  cm  below  the  surface. 
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The  Grave  (Pi.  7) 

The  grave  was  rectangular,  aligned  east- west,  2*8  m by  1*7  m and  87  cm  deep.  The  sides 
were  roughly  vertical  and  the  floor  flat  leaving  ledges  and  the  deeper  tringular  slot  at  the 
centre.  Patches  of  the  original  grave  infilling  remained  against  the  walls ; 1 5 to  20  cm  of  this 
survived  between  the  nineteenth  century  excavation  and  the  western  wall  of  the  grave.  A 
‘rim’  of  this  original  filling  remained  around  the  edge  of  the  grave  floor;  this  fill  was  a fine 
grained  dark  grey  soil  with  small  pellets  of  chalk.  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  grave  a 
heap  of  chalk  blocks  was  embedded  in  the  dark  grey  soil,  undisturbed  by  the  earlier  excava- 
tion. Under  these  blocks  was  the  com 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  grave. 

The  grave  had  been  infilled  with  large  chalk  rubble  blocks,  loosely  packed,  with  fine  dark 
grey  soil  and  occasional  lumps  of  brown  soil.  Throughout  this  filling  were  fragments  of 
animal  bone ; of  nineteenth  century  date  were  a piece  of  a blue  and  white  glazed  plate  and  a 
fragment  of  brick. 


plete  skeleton  of  a sucking  pig,  its  skull  resting  against 


Fig.  9.  Grindale  Barrow  2,  ditch  sections. 


The  Enclosing  Ditch 

The  ditch  had  sloping  sides  down  to  flat,  and  in  places,  rounded  floors  quarried  into  the 
chalk;  1 to  1*5  m across  the  weathered  lip  at  the  top  and  averaging  75  cm  in  depth.  The 
primary  silting  of  the  ditch  (Fig.  9)  consisted  of  angular  chalk  fragments  and  chalk  marl, 
followed  by  larger  chalk  rubble.  The  secondary  silting  was  a thick  layer  of  reddish  brown 
clay  soil,  as  much  as  0-5  m in  depth  and  its  upper  edge  merging  into  the  pre-mound  soil  in 
places.  Within  the  ditch  was  a roughly  rectangular  area  13*5  m north  to  south  and  15  m 
east-west  and  asymmetrical  to  the  alignment  of  the  grave. 

An  extensive  flint  industry  was  recovered  from  this  thick  brown  soil  layer  but  widely 
scattered  around  the  circuit.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  ditch  only  a layer  of 
brown  soil  with  small  rounded  chalk  fragments,  clearly  old  cultivation  soil,  lay  between 
the  reddish  brown  soil  and  the  modem  top  soil.  In  the  north  ditch  an  intervening  deposit 
of  brown  soil  and  gravel  spread  southwards  partially  across  the  ditch ; in  this  were  small 
sherds  of  medieval  pottery.  A layer  with  a higher  gravel  content  occurred  in  the  same 
position  in  the  south  ditch  spreading  from  the  interior  of  the  ditched  area. 
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Plate  6. 


Grindale  Barrow  2.  General  view  from  the  East. 


Plate  7.  Grindale  Barrow  2.  Grave  cleared,  chalk  rubble  fills  the  19th  century  excavation  slots  in  the  pre-  mound 

soil. 
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Animal  Remains  (Identified  by  D.  Bramwell) 

The  complete  skeleton  of  a young  pig,  about  six  months  of  age,  came  from  the  corner  of  the  grave.  Amongst  the 
large  number  of  bone  fragments  from  the  filling  of  the  nineteenth  century  excavation  were  small  fragments 
belonging  to  sheep,  red  deer,  pig,  water-vole  and  a piece  of  a mussel  shell. 

Pottery 

Sherds  of  medieval  pottery  from  the  brown  soil  and  small  chalk  layers  partially  overlaying  the  reddish-brown  soil 
layer  of  the  ditches  consisted  of  12  fragments  of  Staxton  Ware  cooking  pot  and  pieces  from  three  glazed  jugs.  These 
were  from  a fine-gritted  buff  ware  vessel  with  vertical  applied  strips  covered  with  dark  green  glaze;  a strap  handle  of 
olive-coloured  glazed  Humber  Basin  Ware;  and  a round-sectioned  jug  handle  in  a reddish  fabric. 

Metal 

A D-shaped  loop  of  twisted  bronze  butted  together  at  the  ends  with  a green  patina,  14  mm  by  14  mm  across 
(Fig.  5.12)  was  found  at  a depth  of  46  cm  (Trench  SWi)  in  the  reddish-brown  soil  layer  close  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  ditch. 

Flint  Industry 

At  various  depths  in  the  pre-mound  soil  were  two  cores,  one  single  platformed  (Fig.  5.13)  and  the  other  small  and 
irregular;  five  primary  flakes  and  20  flakes,  a blade  and  a petit  tranchet  derivative  arrowhead  (Fig.  5.14).  From  the 
reddish-brown  secondary  silting  of  the  ditch  came  eight  primary  flakes,  16  flakes,  two  blade  fragments,  a small  core, 
a broken  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  and  two  edge-utilised  flakes.  Further  flakes  and  cores  were  recovered  from  the  upper 
ditch  filling  layers  and  the  topsoil.  Brown  and  brown  mottled  flint  was  the  raw  material,  affected  by  varying  degrees 
of  blue  to  white  patination.  Coloured  flint  is  only  represented  by  a single  flake  of  translucent  red  flint.  The  whole  of 
the  flint  industry  is  likely  to  be  the  residual  content  of  the  pre-mound  soil  and  predates  both  the  mound  and  the 
natural  silting  up  of  its  ditch. 


Fig.  10.  Barrow  3,  High  Easton,  plan. 
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3.  BOYNTON,  HIGH  EASTON  BARROW  (FIG.  io-ii  & Pi.  8) 

This  site  (TA  15687049)  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  slack  opposite  Grindale  Barrow  2 
at  292  feet  above  sea  level.  The  slight  rise  marking  the  site  was  30  cm  high  and  30  m dia- 
meter. In  1972  the  field  was  an  annual  grass  ley  and  inspection  during  the  spring  produced 
small  fragments  of  bone  at  the  centre  of  the  feature  in  a mole  hill. 

The  Mound  and  Pre-mound  Soil 

The  original  mound  has  been  completely  removed  by  cultivation  along  with  the  pre- 
mound surface  and  most  of  the  pre-mound  soil  layer.  The  latter  remained  in  patches  in  the 
surface  of  the  natural  frost  fractured  chalk  in  the  central  area ; traces  of  a thin  iron-pan  layer 
were  noted  in  this  reddish  brown  soil  in  Trench  SEi.  Six  flints  were  the  only  cultural 
material  recovered  from  this  denuded  pre-mound  soil  along  with  the  scraps  of  bone  and  a 
human  tooth  at  the  centre. 

The  Inner  Enclosure 

An  area  roughly  7 m across  was  enclosed  by  a pair  of  crescent-shaped  trenches  leaving  a 
causeway  on  the  NNE  3-0  m wide  and  another  on  the  SSW  some  3-5  m in  width.  The 
trench  sides  were  irregular  and  undercut  in  places  down  to  a flat  but  stepped  floor;  at  the 
terminals  the  walls  were  markedly  constricted.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  sides  indicates  that 
these  trenches  had  not  stood  open  to  the  weather  for  any  period  of  time.  The  filling  (Fig.  1 1) 
consisted  of  alternating  layers  of  chalk  rubble  and  marl  with  rubble  and  brown  soil.  In 
cutting  SW2  layers  of  reddish  brown  soil  interleaved  with  rubble  layers.  The  very  dry  soil 
conditions  in  September  1972  made  it  difficult  to  locate  any  certain  evidence  of  posts  in  these 
soft  filling  layers  but  after  rain  in  October  a post-filling  section  was  observed  in  SEi  (Pi.  12) 
at  the  terminal  of  the  eastern  trench  segment.  The  only  finds  from  the  trench  fillings  con- 
sisted of  four  flint  flakes,  a few  snail  shells  and  piece  of  charred  timber  in  SE2. 

The  southern  causeway  (Pi.  11)  was  partially  spanned  by  a pair  of  oval  scoops;  both  had 
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Fig.  11.  Barrow  3,  High  Easton,  sections. 
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sloping  sides  and  rounded  floors  25  to  30  cm  deep.  Both  were  filled  with  large  angular  chalk 
rubble  in  marl  and  brown  soil ; the  eastern  scoop  also  had  a deposit  of  brown  soil  over  its 
floor.  Most  of  the  width  of  the  northern  causeway  was  occupied  by  a pear-shaped  scoop,  its 
rounded  floor  25  cm  deep.  The  filling  was  of  mixed  large  and  small  pieces  of  angular  chalk  in 
marl  and  brown  soil.  Immediately  to  the  west  was  a shallow  post  hole,  20  cm  diameter  and 
25  cm  deep,  with  vertical  chalk  slabs  as  packing. 

The  Ditch 

The  encircling  ditch  was  known  from  air  photographs  as  a cropmark,  but  there  were  no 
surface  indications  apparent.  Its  course  was  traced  by  geophysical  survey  under  the  direction 
of  A.  Aspinall.  This  survey,  linked  with  the  excavation  results,  indicates  that  the  ditch  had 
irregular  sides  along  its  circuit  consistent  with  its  digging  as  a series  of  quarry  pits.  The  ditch 
enclosed  an  area  22  m in  diameter  before  the  weathering  back  of  the  inner  lips.  Its  width 
varied  considerably;  on  the  north  (Fig.  11.  Section  N)  it  was  3 m wide  across  the  floor,  1 - 2 m 
deep,  with  ridges  of  solid  chalk  standing  up  from  the  floor.  On  the  south  in  SE1/SW1,  the 
width  narrowed  from  2-4  m to  1-3  m,  the  sides  being  vertical  and  the  floor  flat  (Fig.  11. 
Section  S).  A wide  baulk  of  un-quarried  chalk  had  been  left  on  the  western  side  in  SW4/5 
where  the  ditch  segments  were  on  different  alignments  (Pi.  10)  and  had  only  been  linked 
together  as  a continuous  ditch  by  the  weathering  back  of  the  lips. 

The  filling  layers  of  the  ditch  were  of  a uniform  character: — 

1.  Modern  Top  Soil,  a dark  cultivation  soil  with  small  rounded  chalk  fragments.  12  to  20  cm 
in  depth. 

2.  Old  Cultivation  Soil,  brown  soil  with  rounded  chalk  gravel,  in  places  this  was  interleaved 
with  a stone  free  brown  soil  layer  (Fig.  1 1.  Sections  E and  S).  The  layer  varied  from  10  to 
35  cm  in  thickness.  Finds  consisted  of  flint  flakes,  burnt  and  broken  erratics,  small  sherds  of 
medieval  and  nineteenth  century  pottery. 


Plate  8.  High  Easton  Barrow.  General  View  from  the  West. 
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Fig.  12.  Barrow  3,  High  Easton,  pottery  1-5;  6-12  Flint;  13  Stone  and  14  Jet.  (Scale  1:2) 
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3 . Reddish  Brown  Soil,  a slow  silting  that  filled  the  ditches  and  spread  over  their  weathered 
lips.  This  soil  was  decalcified  and  had  a prismatic  structure;  the  average  thickness  was  30 
cm  but  in  the  eastern  ditch  section  it  attained  a thickness  of  0*5  m.  An  extensive  flint 
industry  was  recovered  throughout  the  thickness  of  this  soil  layer,  scattered  about  were 
large  numbers  of  hard  stone  erratics  some  burnt  and  broken.  From  the  base  of  this  layer  in 
Trenches  SW1/SE1  (Pi.  9)  came  numbers  of  sherds,  most  unweathered,  of  Peterborough 
style  bowls;  scattered  flecks  of  charcoal  were  also  noted  in  this  area. 

4.  Brown  soil  and  chalk  rubble  layer  spanning  the  full  width  of  the  ditch;  its  upper  surface 
was  irregular  in  the  southern  sections.  No  small  finds  in  this  layer. 

5.  Primary  Silt  layers  consisting  of  marl  and  small  chalk  grit  in  the  crevices  and  open  angular 
fragments  in  the  wall  angles.  These  were  capped  by  a layer  of  angular  chalk  rubble  and 
marl  that  spread  across  the  ditch  floor  and  up  the  walls.  No  small  finds. 


Fig 


THE  FINDS 

Pottery 

Some  forty  sherds  and  crumbs  of  Neolithic  pottery  were  recovered  from  the  base  of  the  reddish-brown  soil,  layer 

3,  in  the  southern  ditch  profile  SWi.  The  recognisable  remains  of  at  least  three  vessels  are  of  the  Peterborough  Ware 

1 2. 1.  Small  bowl  with  broad  decorated  rim,  19  cm  diameter.  Hard  dark  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core, 
coarse  stone  grit.  Decorated  on  the  top  of  the  rim,  the  lip,  shoulder  and  body  with  rows  of  closely  spaced 
bird  bone  impressions. 

Fig.  12.2.  Small  bowl  with  externally  bevelled  rim,  21  cm  external  diameter.  Thick  laminated  fabric;  reddish- 
brown  to  grey  exterior  and  orange  interior,  stone  grit.  Decorated  with  short  cord  impressed  lines 
arranged  in  vertical  and  diagonal  rows  on  the  rim  bevel,  lip,  shoulder  and  body. 

Fig.  12.3.  Rim  sherds,  some  badly  weathered,  T-rim,  shallow  neck.  Brown,  dark  grey  core  with  large  pieces  of 
angular  flint  grit.  Rows  of  ? bird  bone  impressions  on  top  of  the  rim,  indistinct  maggot-like  imprints 
above  and  below  the  shoulder. 

Fig.  12.4.  Lower  part  of  the  body  of  a vessel  represented  by  a single  sherd.  Hard  brown  fabric  with  dark  grey  core, 
large  pieces  of  flint  and  stone  grit.  Decorated  with  spacedi  mpressions  of  triangular  shape. 

A group  of  six  sherds  were  recovered  from  the  reddish-brown  soil  layer  of  the  northern  ditch  profile  NEi.  These 

were  all  small  and  weathered,  of  prehistoric  character  and  only  one  was  identifiable : 

Fig.  12.5.  Small  sherd  of  a Corded  Beaker;  reddish-buff  exterior,  dark  grey  fabric  with  sand  grit,  horizontal  cord 
line  impressions. 

A small  sherd  of  Romano-British  dark  grey  ware  came  from  the  top  of  this  layer. 


Flint  Industry 

Stratified  flints  were  confined  to  the  pre-barrow  soil,  and  the  filling  of  the  trench,  while  the  contents  of  Ditch 
Layer  3 reached  their  situation  during  the  period  of  its  formation  from  the  later  Neolithic  down  to  the  Romano- 
British  period. 

Pre-Barrow  Soil;  from  a limited  soil  area  outside  the  southern  causeway  in  SWi  came  a crude  and  irregular  core, 
three  flakes  and  two  scrapers  (Fig.  12.7-8). 

Trench  Filling;  Two  core  rejuvenation  flakes,  a small  flake  and  a blade  segment. 

Ditch  Filling,  Layer  3 ; an  extensive  flint  industry  was  scattered  throughout  the  depth  of  this  reddish-brown  soil  layer. 
The  raw  material  was  mostly  mottled  brown  flint  with  varying  degrees  of  patination,  from  mottled  blue  to 
dense  white.  Some  pieces  show  patches  of  buff  coloured  nodular  skin,  a few  show  areas  of  battered  pebble 
cortex.  There  was  a single  flake  of  orange  flint;  and  four  cores,  three  primary  flakes  and  sixteen  flakes  of  pink 
flint.  Only  sixteen  flakes,  all  brown  flint,  had  been  effected  by  burning. 

Cores  tend  to  be  irregular  with  only  5 per  cent  of  tortoise  type.  Flakes  are  generally  crude  and  chunky;  a few  are 
broad  with  prepared  striking  platforms. 
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4i 
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1 

55 
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2 
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11 
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17 
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24 
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3 
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7 
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6 
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16 

12 

86 
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Summary  of  Flint  Industry  from  Ditch,  Layer  3. 
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Stone 

Large  numbers  of  hard  stones  were  recovered  from  Layer  3 of  the  Ditch,  most  being  broken  and  some  burnt 
Materials  were  identified  macroscopically  as  brown  sandstone,  quartzite,  dolerite  and  limestone.  All  these  rocks  could 
have  been  obtained  from  glacial  deposits  within  a mile  of  the  site.  Small  pebbles  of  poor  quality  jet  were  obtained 
from  four  places  in  NE4  and  one  in  NEi. 

Fig.  12.13.  Butt  oi  a stone  axe,  oval  section.  Implement  petrology  Group  1 (Cornish  uralised  gabbro)  No.  Y 572. 

From  Layer  3 in  SW4/5,  above  the  baulk  of  chalk  between  the  ditch  segments. 

Fig.  12.14.  Fragment  of  a ring  of  black  jet,  4 cm  in  diameter;  an  hour-glass  perforation  through  the  lower  lip  has 
been  broken  out.  Found  resting  on  the  weathered  lip  of  the  ditch  in  SW2  in  layer  3. 

DISCUSSION 

Grindale  Barrow  2 is  likely  to  have  been  the  second  of  Tindall’s  sites  and  the  source  of  the 
three  La  Tene  brooches.  The  size  of  the  grave,  but  not  its  depth,  the  filling  of  fine  mould  and 
the  mound  of  large  chalk  stones  fit  the  findings  of  1972.  Also  significant  is  the  total  absence 
of  human  remains  amongst  the  numerous  bones  from  the  grave  filling,  a feature  specially 
noted  by  Tindall.  However,  grave  goods  and  an  accompanying  pig  interment  are  common 
features  of  the  square-ditched  barrow  sites  of  the  Arras  Culture  in  East  Yorkshire.19 

The  east-west  alignment  of  the  grave  of  Grindale  Barrow  2 invites  comparison  with  the 
extensive  cemeteries  on  the  floor  of  the  Great  Wold  Valley  between  Rudston  and  Burton 
Fleming.  At  these  cemetery  groups  Stead  has  commented  on  the  distinctive  nature  of  the 
east-west  grave  sites  and  their  grave  goods,  contrasting  with  the  prevailing  Arras  Culture 
traditions  (Stead  1976,  21 8-223). 20  The  east-west  graves  have  not  been  found  in  other  Arras 
cemeteries  where  graves  are  essentially  aligned  north  to  south  and  contain  crouched  in- 
humation burials  with  pottery,  brooches  and  food  offerings.  In  contrast  to  the  area  and  scale 
of  the  enclosing  ditch  at  Grindale  Barrow  2,  the  east-west  graves  in  the  Burton  Fleming 
cemeteries  have  relatively  meagre  ditches  or  none  at  all.21  The  burials  are  predominantly 
extended  or  flexed,  with  few  crouched  bodies  and  the  grave  goods  are  most  frequently 
weapons;  the  only  accompanying  brooch  was  of  La  Tene  III  type.22 

Grindale  Barrow  1 and  Barrow  3 at  High  Easton  are  demonstrated  to  be  Neolithic  in  date 
by  the  pottery  and  flint  industry  from  the  pre-mound  soil  at  the  former  site  and  the  Peter- 
borough style  pottery  in  the  ditch  silting  at  the  latter  site.  This  is  supported  by  the  C14  dates 
from  both  sites.  The  destruction  of  the  mound  at  both  sites  makes  their  development  and 
function  difficult  to  interpret.  The  central  structure  at  Barrow  3 is  likely  to  have  been  a 
bedding  trench  for  a timber  feature  although  evidence  of  a post  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
constricted  ‘entrances’.  The  fragile  nature  of  the  trench  walls  indicate  they  had  not  stood 
open  to  the  weather.  The  rough  angular  plan  suggest  a building  with  wide  opposed  en- 
trances and  has  some  resemblance  to  the  causewayed  ditch  plan  of  the  later  henge  type 
monuments  (Catherall  197  6,  6). 23  However,  they  could  be  elements  of  a mortuary  enclosure 
rather  than  a house,  the  trenches  holding  a front  and  rear  facade,  a feature  in  an  extended 
form  found  during  the  re-excavation  of  Callis  Wold  Barrow  275. 24 

The  existence  of  Neolithic  round  barrows  related  to  the  rites  and  structures  contained  in 
the  long  barrows  has  been  known  for  some  time,  although  their  interpretation  has  been 
difficult  due  to  the  essentially  nineteenth  century  evidence  available  (Manby  1970,  14— 16). 25 
The  existence  of  timber  structures  within  barrows  of  this  sort,  but  not  recognised  by 
nineteenth  century  excavation  methods,  has  been  confirmed  at  Callis  Wold  275  and  our 
High  Easton  Barrow.  However,  in  view  of  the  still  continuing  scarcity  of  modern  excava- 
tions in  this  class  of  monument  it  can  be  confidently  expected  that  new  types  of  structure  will 
be  discovered  during  further  excavation. 

19  Stead,  I.  M.,  The  La  Tene  Cultures  of  East  Yorkshire  (1965),  pp.  18  fF. 

20  Stead,  I.  M.,  ‘La  Tene  Burials  between  Burton  Fleming  and  Rudston’,  Ant.  f.  56  (1976)  pp  218-^23 

12  Ibid.,  pi.  xxxv.  rr 

22  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

!!  £atherall,  P-  D->  ‘Henge  Monuments:  Monuments  or  Myth?’,  British  Archaeological  Reports  33  (1976)  p.6. 

Coombs,  D.,  Callis  Wold  Round  Barrow,  Fiumberside’,  Antiquity  50  (1976),  fig  i 

25  Manby  T.  G.,  ‘Long  Barrows  of  Northern  England:  Structural  and  Dating  Evidence’,  Scottish  Archaeological 
torum  1970  (1970),  pp.  14-16.  * 
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Plate  9.  High  Easton,  Barrow  Quarry  Ditch  section  in  Trench  SE1/SW1 


Piate  10.  High  Easton  Barrow.  Quarry  Ditch  with  baulk  between  segments  in  Trench  SW4/5  looking  south. 
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Plate  ii.  High  Easton  Barrow.  Central  feature,  terminals  and  south  causeway  with  scoops  crossing  it. 


The  interval  between  the  construction  of  the  central  building  at  High  Easton  and  its 
covering  by  chalk  dug  from  the  encircling  quarry  ditch  is  unknown.  But  the  C14  date  of 
28901k 80  b.c.  from  the  central  feature  is  comparable  with  the  date  of  2853 ±71  b.c.  from  the 
Callis  Wold  round  barrow  and  288o±  125  b.c.  (BM-  293)  for  the  elongated  timber  mortuary 
enclosure  at  the  Kilham  long  barrow  site.26 

Grindale  Barrow  1 is  a complicated  site  with  at  least  two  periods  of  development  separated 
by  several  centuries  of  time. 

Phase  1 : The  Inner  Ditch  enclosed  a roughly  rectangular  area  aligned  east  to  west  and  was 
associated  with  a C14  date  of  2960^120  b.c.  from  an  unweathered  piece  of  antler 
on  the  ditch  floor. 


26  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  n.  1 6,  pp.  1 19-127 
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Plate  12.  High  Easton  Barrow.  Post  filling  in  the  south-eastern  terminal  of  the  central  feature  trench. 


Phase  2:  When  the  Phase  1 ditch  was  silted  up  a timber  structure  was  erected  and  burnt,  its 
remains  collapsing  into  the  hollow.  C14  dates  provided  by  the  burnt  structure 
were  2560^90  and  2520^120  b.c.  The  burnt  material  was  covered  by  freshly 
quarried  chalk  rubble  that  most  obviously  must  have  come  from  the  digging  of  the 
oval  Outer  Ditch  with  its  causeways  on  the  west  and  north-eastern  sides. 

The  Central  Pit  cannot  be  attributed  with  confidence  to  either  phase  as  the  stratigraphical 
relationship  has  been  lost  with  the  covering  mound.  Its  function  is  uncertain  and  it  must  join 
the  number  of  pits  found  at  Neolithic  long  and  round  barrow  sites  considered  to  have  had  a 
ritual  role.  The  sherds  and  flints  in  the  pre-mound  soil  could  not  have  arrived  naturally  in  the 
soil  layer  once  a covering  mound  had  been  erected.  The  occurrence  of  Grooved  Ware  and 
such  elements  of  its  characteristic  flint  industry  as  tortoise  cores  and  broad  flakes  with 
prepared  butts27  has  interesting  implications.  Grooved  Ware  has  no  associations  that  would 

27  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Grooved  ware  sites  in  Yorkshire  and  the  North  of  England’,  British  Archaeological  Reports  9 

(1974),  p.  83. 
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connect  it  with  a radiocarbon  dating  as  early  as  2960  b.c.  and  it  could  not  have  arrived  in  the 
pre-mound  soil  if  a covering  mound  existed  at  the  centre  of  the  Phase  1 ditch. 

The  Towthorpe  style  pottery  could  belong  to  Phase  1 activity  as  the  date  is  comparable 
with  this  pottery  associations  at  Callis  Wold  Barrow  27s.28  However,  this  Callis  Wold  date 
is  the  only  one  for  a Towthorpe  style  site  and  the  full  range  of  use  for  this  pottery  must 
extend  much  later  into  the  Neolithic  period.  In  this  context  it  is  useful  to  note  the  association 
of  a Towthorpe  style  bowl  with  burial  K at  Duggleby  Howe  and  the  contemporary  Burial  C 
with  its  specialised  forms  of  petit  tranchet  arrowheads  that  have  exclusive  associations  with 
Woodlands  style  Grooved  Ware  on  occupation  sites.29 

There  are  no  C14  dates  for  Woodlands  style  Grooved  Ware,  the  majority  of  available 
dates  are  for  Durrington  Walls  style  associations  and  the  dates  are  around  2000  B.c.,30 
recently  published  dates  from  Fengate  only  reinforce  this  later  date.31  Without  the  confirma- 
tion of  further  dates  the  Phase  2 dates  at  Grindale  of  2560  and  2520  b.c.  are  four  centuries 
earlier  than  the  available  evidence  for  the  Durrington  style  of  Grooved  Ware.  If  they  are  a 
true  date  for  the  Woodlands  style  they  are  a significant  indicator  for  the  chronological 
development  of  Grooved  Ware. 

The  Grooved  Ware  association  has  been  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the  centre  of  the  Phase  1 
ditched  area  being  open  and  accessible.  This  would  be  possible  if  conventional  ideas  of  its 
enclosing  a barrow  mound  were  to  be  set  aside.  The  alternative  would  be  a mortuary 
enclosure  with  the  chalk  from  the  ditch  used  to  build  an  enclosing  bank  close  to  the  lips  of 
the  ditch.  This  situation  would  account  for  the  very  stoney  nature  of  the  infilling  of  the 
Inner  Ditch.  Rectangular  mortuary  enclosures  formed  by  banks  and  ditches  have  recognised 
in  Wessex  at  the  Wor  Barrow  and  Normanton  Down32  and  their  existence  in  Yorkshire  has 
been  suspected33  as  an  alternative  to  the  timber  facade  enclosures  beneath  long  barrows. 

The  nature  of  the  Phase  2 timber  structure  and  its  function  must  also  be  the  subject  of 
speculation ; it  was  clearly  slight  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  framed  structure  of  the 
timber  enclosure  burnt  before  the  building  of  the  Kilham  long  barrow.34  The  burning  of  the 
timber  facade  is  a common  feature  of  Yorkshire  long  barrows  and  attempts  were  made  to 
fire  the  complete  enclosure  at  Kilham.  Even  the  Phase  2 mound  need  not  have  been  a 
conventional  round  barrow  when  first  constructed,  if  we  have  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  Grooved  Ware  west  of  the  centre.  However,  this  is  an  argument  which  requires  special 
pleading  only  when  it  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  Woodlands  style  pottery 
has  no  other  associations  as  early  as  2500  b.c.  in  radio-carbon  chronology.  While  it  may  be 
claimed  that  the  causeways  were  intended  to  give  access  to  the  central  area  this  may  only 
have  been  to  permit  soil  and  turf  to  be  brought  in  to  cover  a central  chalk  mound  derived 
from  digging  the  outer  ditch.  Some  significance  might  be  attached  to  the  gulley  crossing  the 
north-eastern  causeway  as  a means  of  closing  this  entrance  to  use.  It  might  also  be  advocated 
that  the  greater  width  of  the  outer  ditch  on  the  eastern  side  was  to  produce  a great  quantity 
of  chalk  to  construct  a crescent-shaped  mound  to  leave  a forecourt  open  to  the  west  and 
approached  by  the  remaining  causeway.  By  this  means  access  would  have  remained  to  the 
area  west  of  the  central  pit  into  later  centuries.  The  evidence  for  recessed  forecourts  with 
timber  facades  is  well  known  in  long  barrow  associations,  while  the  existence  of  the  fore- 
court concept  is  again  suspected  amongst  the  Neolithic  round  barrows  in  Eastern  Yorkshire 
and  requires  confirmation  that  can  only  be  obtained  at  sites  where  the  barrow  mound  re- 
mains. 

28  Personal  communication  from  D.  Coombs. 

29  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  n.  27,  p.  93. 

30  Wainwright  and  Longworth,  op.  cit.  in  n.  8,  pp.  265-66. 

31  Otlet,  R.  L.,  ‘Harwell  Radiocarbon  Measurements  II’,  Radiocarbon  19  (1977),  p.  405. 

32  Vatcher,  F.  de  M.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  the  Long  Mortuary  Enclosure  on  Normanton  Down,  Wiltshire’,  P.P.S. 
27  (1961),  pp.  160-73,  figs-  1 and  5. 

33  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  n.  25,  pp.  8-9. 

34  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  n.  16,  pp.  119-123  and  147. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  WARTER  AND  THE 
CASTLE  OF  GALCHLIN 


By  Edmund  King 


Summary  In  King  Stephen’s  reign  there  were  two  religious  foundations  in  the  parish  of  Warter,  a grange  of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Meaux,  and  the  canons  of  Warter  Priory.  Documents  relating  to  these  houses  show  a struggle  in 
the  twelfth  century  for  control  over  the  wealthy  manor  in  which  they  lay.  The  documents  are  re-examined,  and  a 
revised  version  of  Warter’s  twelfth-century  history  is  presented.  The  appendix  deals  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  castle  of  Galchlin. 

In  the  latter  years  of  King  Stephen’s  reign  the  monks  of  the  recently  founded  Cistercian 
house  at  Meaux  were  given  land  in  the  parish  of  Warter  on  which  they  founded  a grange.* 1 
They  gave  the  land  a new  name,  Blaunchemarle,  or  in  Latin  Alhemarlia.  The  name  means 
‘white  marl’,  and  so  the  christening  seems  appropriate,  for  ‘there  are  many  chalk-pits  in  the 
fields  about  the  grange’.2  There  may,  however,  be  other  clues  to  be  found  as  to  the  origins 
of  the  name  in  the  feudal  geography  of  the  area.  The  founder  of  Meaux  was  William  le  Gros, 
count  of  Aumale,  and  in  Latin  this  name  appeared  as  Alhamarla.  Even  if  no  pun  was  intended, 
the  coincidence  can  hardly  have  escaped  notice.  The  history  of  the  grange  thereafter  shows 
in  a heightened  form  the  difficulties  that  could  be  faced  by  a religious  house  in  an  area  of 
disputed  tenure.  In  1175-76  Warter  was  given  by  Henry  II  to  Geoffrey  Trussebut.  Geoffrey 
evicted  the  monks  from  their  land.  They  were  soon  restored,  but  only  on  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.3  What  lay  behind  the  ira  et  malevolentia  of  Geoffrey  Trussebut?  To  answer  this 
question  requires  a further  examination  of  the  history  of  Warter,  the  material  for  which  lies 
to  hand  in  volume  10  of  Sir  Charles  Clay’s  Early  Yorkshire  Charters. 

Warter  is  a large  parish  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  16  miles  east  of  York 
and  4 miles  east  of  Pocklington.  In  1086  the  king  had  29  carucates  in  Warter  with  its  three 
berewicks  of  Harswell,  Thorpe  le  Street  and  Nunburnholme.4  The  earliest  documents 
relating  to  Warter  thereafter  occur  in  the  cartulary  of  Warter  Priory.  As  Clay  remarked, 
‘the  early  history  of  Warter  priory  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty’.5  That  difficulty 
arises  because  there  are  two  potential  founders.  The  Erst  of  them  is  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain, 
late  in  Henry  I’s  reign.  The  second  is  William  I de  Roumare,  early  in  Stephen’s  reign.  The 
case  for  each  can  be  found  argued  by  a distinguished  medievalist,  that  of  Geoffrey  son  of 
Pain  by  Sir  Charles  Clay  in  1955,  and  that  of  William  I de  Roumare  by  Dr.  Denholm- 
Young  in  1 93 4. 6 The  solution  to  the  problem  was  not  in  the  twelfth  century  a matter  of 
antiquarian  interest.  The  foundation  of  the  priory  argued  a legitimate  title  to  the  land  on 
which  the  priory  lay.  There  were  two  families  which  claimed  that  title,  and  each  had  a 
version  of  history  to  support  its  claim. 


*The  initial  research  for  this  paper  was  done  at  the  Huntington  Library,  California.  I have  to  thank  the  Trustees  of 
the  Library,  the  U.S.-U.K.  Educational  Commission  and  the  British  Academy  for  supporting  my  research  there. 
An  earlier  draft  of  this  note  was  read  by  Professor  R.  H.  C.  Davis,  Professor  John  Le  Patourel,  Professor  H.  S. 
Offler  (who  supplied  readings  from  the  Paris  MS.  of  John  of  Hexham),  and  Professor  T.  K.  Keefe.  Their  criticism 
was  most  valuable;  but  they  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  my  conclusions. 

1 Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  x.  The  Trussebut  Fee,  ed.  C.  T.  Clay  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  record  ser.,  extra  ser.,  viii,  1955; 
hereafter  cited  as  E.Y.C.  x),  pp.  134-5.  The  foundation  of  the  grange  can  be  dated  to  between  13  June  1151  and 
12  June  1154:  bulls  of  popes  Eugenius  III  and  Anastasius  IV,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  W.  Farrer,  iii  (Edinburgh, 
1916),  nos.  1383-4-  PP-  93-6- 

2 A.  H.  Smith,  The  Place-Names  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  York  (Cambridge,  1937),  pp.  169-70. 

3 Chronica  Monaster ii  de  Melsa,  ed.  E.  A.  Bond,  i (Rolls  Ser.,  43,  1866),  pp.  172-3. 

4 Domesday  Book,  i (Rec.  Com.  1783),  fo.  299. 

8 E.Y.C.  x,  p.  no. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.3-4,  1 10-12  (‘There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  that  [Geoffrey  son  of  Pain]  was  the  founder  of 
Warter  priory’,  p.  3);  N.  Denholm-Young,  ‘The  Foundation  of  Warter  Priory’,  Y.A.J.  31  (1934),  pp.  208-13  ( This 
clinches  the  matter.  The  Roumares  were  the  founders  of  Warter  Priory,  . . .’,  p.  210). 
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The  family  histories  can  be  reconciled,  and  this  is  what  Clay  did.7  According  to  this,  what 
happened  was  as  follows.  Roger  son  of  Gerold,  the  father  of  William  I de  Roumare,  was 
given  Warter  by  William  Rufus.  On  Roger’s  death,  c.  1096-98,  the  manor  was  resumed  by 
the  crown.  It  was  then  granted  by  Henry  I to  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain.  In  or  shortly  before  1139 
it  again  escheated,  and  was  given  by  Stephen  to  William  I de  Roumare,  who  during  his  own 
lifetime  transferred  his  interest  to  his  son,  William  II  de  Roumare.  Some  time  after  1151, 
when  William  II  died,  it  escheated  a third  time.  By  1165  it  had  come  to  William  Trussebut 
the  younger,  a descendant  of  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain.  Within  a year  it  had  been  resumed  by  the 
crown,  and  was  then  retained  until  it  was  granted  to  Geoffrey  Trussebut.  The  evidence  for 
each  of  these  transfers  was  carefully  considered  by  Clay,  but  taken  together  they  make  up  a 
story  that  is  difficult  to  credit.  It  supposes  that  on  three  or  four  occasions  the  crown  recovered 
a manor  of  royal  demesne,  before  it  was  finally  alienated.  And,  at  least  as  remarkable,  it 
presumes  that  successive  kings  used  the  patronage  thus  available  to  them  alternately  to 
favour  two  different  houses.  There  are  just  too  many  transfers  here,  and  they  make  no  sense. 

It  may  be  then  that  the  two  family  histories  cannot,  or  at  least  should  not,  be  reconciled. 
In  particular,  the  evidence  for  the  tenure  of  the  first  member  of  each  family  may  need  to  be 
looked  at  again.  The  evidence  for  the  tenancy  of  Roger  son  of  Gerold  lies  in  an  important 
charter  of  January  1142  in  which  William  I de  Roumare  referred  to  the  church  of  Warter 
and  to  all  ‘the  customs  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  my  father  Roger  son  of  Gerold’.8  It  does 
not  follow  that  Roger  son  of  Gerold  founded  the  priory,9  and  indeed  he  may  not  even  have 
controlled  the  land,  for  the  passage  may  represent  simply  a general  assertion  of  an  hereditary 
claim.  The  evidence  for  the  next  tenancy,  that  of  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain,  lies  in  a charter  of 
Geoffrey  Trussebut  dated  to  1175-78,  in  which  he  stated  that  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain  had  given 
the  canons  ‘the  church  of  St.  James  of  Warter  with  chapels  and  tithes  and  six  bovates  of 
land’.10  The  evidence  is  stronger  in  that  the  statement  is  more  positive,  but  behind  Geoffrey’s 
atavism  lay  a concern  to  stretch  his  title  as  far  back  in  time  as  he  could.* 11  There  is  no  con- 
temporary evidence  of  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain’s  tenure,  or  of  the  existence  of  Warter  priory  in 
his  lifetime. 

The  earliest  documents  relate  to  the  tenure  of  William  I de  Roumare.  In  the  charter  of 
3 1 January  1 142,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  he  granted  the  church  of  Warter  to  the 
canons  of  the  order  of  Arrouaise  at  Warter;  and  he  added  that  in  the  year  in  which  he  was 
made  an  earl  he  had  given  to  the  church  with  the  consent  of  his  heir  and  his  wife,  ten  marks’ 
worth  of  land  which  amounted  to  the  sixth  part  of  his  demesne.12  Two  later  charters  suggest 
that  the  earl’s  interest  had  passed  to  his  son,  William  II  de  Roumare,  who  died  in  1 15 1 in  his 
father’s  lifetime.  Between  1147  and  1151  the  archbishop  of  York  confirmed  grants  to  the 
canons  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  two  Williams  and  their  wives,  and  he  added  that  they 
wished  to  move  the  site  of  the  house  from  Warter  to  Seaton  Ross,  ‘on  the  advice  of  religious 

7 E.Y.C.  x,  pp.  107-10. 

8 Ibid.,  no.  66,  pp.  114-16. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  1 16. 

10  Ibid.,  no.  71,  pp.  120-2. 

11  A similar  problem  of  interpretation  arises  with  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain’s  tenure  of  the  manor  of  Market  Weighton, 
another  large  estate  which  was  royal  demesne  in  Domesday  Book.  In  1204  Robert  de  Ros  and  others  claimed  the 
manor  as  the  descendants  of  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain,  who  (they  said)  had  been  seized  of  it  at  the  death  of  Icing  Henry; 
from  him  the  right  had  descended  to  William  Trussebut,  from  William  to  Geoffrey  Trussebut,  and  so  on.  But  in 
1133  Henry  I had  granted  the  church  to  York  Minster  as  a prebend  for  William  the  treasurer  of  York:  Early  York- 
shire Charters,  ed.  W.  Farrer,  i (Edinburgh,  1914),  no.  132,  pp.  120-1.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  church  would  have  been 
reserved  if  the  manor  had  earlier  been  granted  out,  and  hence  far  from  certain  that  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain  held  Market 
Weighton;  as  against  this  argument,  see  Clay,  E.Y.C.  x,  p.  3. 

12  Ibid.,  no.  66,  pp.  114-16.  There  is  further  support  for  a Roumare  foundation  in  what  is  chronologically  the  first 
document  in  the  Warter  cartulary,  in  which  Innocent  II  confirmed  the  canons’  possession  of  the  church  of  Askham, 
Westmorland:  ibid.,  no.  64,  p.  113.  Individual  properties  in  that  country  cannot  be  followed  in  any  detail,  but  the  area 
points  back  to  Ivo  Taillebois  and  from  him,  via  the  countess  Lucy,  to  William  I de  Roumare:  The  Pipe  Rolls  . . . 
for  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Durham  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  and  John  (Newcastle, 
1847),  pp.  xlii-xliv;  cf.  E.Y.C.,  i 274-5; see  also  G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  ‘The  pattern  of  lordship  and  feudal  settlement  in 
Cumbria’,  Journal  of  Medieval  History,  i (1975),  pp.  117-38. 
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men,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  advocate  the  younger  William  and  of  his  wife’,  of  which 
move  also  he  approved.13  Shortly  after  this  the  younger  William  died,  and  between  1151 
and  1156  his  widow  confirmed  Blaunchemarle  or  Aumale  grange  to  the  monks  of  Meaux. 
In  this  charter  she  described  herself  as  Agnes  soror  comitis  Albemarle  uxor  quondam  Willelmi 
Romare.u  The  full  title  which  she  gives  is  not  without  interest,  as  will  now  be  argued. 

The  interest  of  the  Roumare  family  in  Warter  is  difficult  to  explain  both  in  terms  of 
genealogy  and  of  feudal  geography.  The  bulk  of  the  family  s English  lands  came  from 
William’s  mother,  the  countess  Lucy,  in  particular  the  honour  of  Bolingbroke.15  That 
honour,  held  by  Ivo  Taillebois  in  1086,  contained  no  land  in  Yorkshire.  In  this  it  was 
unusual,  for  the  feudal  ties  between  the  two  counties  were  close.16  It  was  into  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Lincolnshire-Yorkshire  families  that  William  II  de  Roumare  married, 
that  of  Aumale.  Agnes  of  Aumale  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  William  le  Gros,  count  of 
Aumale  and  lord  of  Holderness,  who  was  created  earl  of  Yorkshire  by  Stephen  in  1138.17 
The  date  of  the  marriage  can  only  be  surmised,  but  William  I de  Roumare  was  born  c.  1096, 
and  William  II  had  a son  William  III  who  seems  to  have  come  of  age  c.  1166.18  This  would 
suggest  that  William  II  was  born  c.  1127  and  that  William  III  was  born  c.  1 147.19  In  this  case 
William  II  was  presumably  married  c.  1145.  It  may  be  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  go  back  further  still,  to  the  months  which  followed  the  battle  of  Lincoln  in 
February  1141.  This  was  a time  of  great  power  for  the  earl  of  Chester  and  his  affinity.20  The 
manor  of  Warter  may  well  have  been  a free  gift,  in  every  sense,  to  the  young  couple  from 
the  count  of  Aumale.  The  evidence  for  this  suggestion  is  hardly  conclusive,  but  the  transfer 
of  Warter  by  William  I de  Roumare  to  his  son  in  his  own  lifetime  does  suggest  that  he  held 
the  estate  in  some  form  of  guardianship. 

Further  evidence  for  a Chester/Roumare  involvement  in  Yorkshire  may  possibly  be 
found  in  some  passages  in  the  chronicle  of  John  of  Hexham.  Among  the  entries  in  this 
chronicle  under  the  year  1140  is  the  statement  that  Alan  of  Brittany,  earl  of  Richmond, 
seized  the  castle  of  Galclint  with  its  treasure,  and  ejected  William  d’Aubigny  from  it.21  Then 
in  the  following  year  it  says  that  earl  Ranulf  summoned  earl  Alan  to  a conference  and  then 
captured  him,  forcing  him  in  turn  to  make  over  the  castle  of  Galclint  and  the  treasure  that 
had  been  found  there.22  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  same 
episode  when  he  says  that  the  earl  of  Chester  captured  earl  Alan,  and  forced  him  to  do  hom- 


13  E.Y.C.  x,  no.  67,  pp.  116-17. 

14  Ibid.,  no.  88,  p.  135. 

15  Complete  Peerage,  vii,  pp.  667-8. 

16  Sir  Charles  Clay,  ‘Some  medieval  connexions  between  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire’,  The  Lincolnshire  Historian, 
ii,  no.  7 (i960),  pp.  1-15. 

17  Complete  Peerage,  i,  p.  353. 

18  Complete  Peerage,  vii,  pp.  667-70. 

19  In  the  absence  of  unambiguous  evidence  as  to  when  a young  man  might  be  held  to  have  come  of  age  in  this 
period,  I have  worked  from  the  evidence  of  the  charters,  as  follows:  (1)  he  issues  a charter  as  Willelmus  iuuenis  de 
Rumara,  dated  1140-47:  Registrum  Antiquissimum,  ed.  C.  W.  Foster,  i (Lincoln  Rec.  Soc.  27,  1931),  no.  101,  pp. 
79-80;  (2)  he  issues  three  charters  as  Willelmus  de  Roumara  filius  comitis  Willelmi,  the  first  dated  c.  1150  ( Documents 
illustrative  of  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Danelaw,  ed.  F.  M.  Stenton  (London,  I92°)>  no.  50I>  P-  365)*  the 
second  cannot  be  dated  more  precisely  (B.  L.  Cotton  Vesp.  E.  xx,  fo.  123V),  but  the  third  is  addressed  to  Alexander 
of  Lincoln  (fii48),  and  is  intended  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  he  had  done  to  the  church  of  Bardney  (ibid., 
fo.  I24r).  In  a charter  of  1142-1151  he  is  the  last  witness  to  a charter  of  his  father  as  Willelmo  puero  filio  cotnitis, 
and  similarly  he  witnesses  in  1148-c.  1151  as  Willelmo  de  Roumar ’ herede  meo:  ibid.,  no.  500,  pp.  364-5;  Registrum 
Antiquissimum,  ed.  Kathleen  Major,  vi  (L.R.S.,  41,  1950),  nos.  1853,  1856,  pp.  86-7,  88-9.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father’s  foundation  of  Revesby  Abbey  in  1142,  and  in  a grant  of  1143-1147:  Facsimiles  of  Early  Charters  from  North- 
amptonshire Collections,  ed.  Stenton  (Northants  Rec.  Soc.,  iv,  1930),  pp.  1-7;  Danelaw  Documents,  ed.  Stenton, 
no.  235,  pp.  167-8. 

20  See  the  remarks  of  D.  E.  Greenway,  Charters  of  the  Honour  of  Mowbray  1107-1191  (London,  1972),  pp.  xxvii- 
xxviii. 

21  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  T.  Arnold,  ii  (Rolls  Ser.,  75,  1885;  hereafter  cited  as  John  of  Hexham), 
p.306.  References  will  be  to  this  edition,  as  being  the  more  accessible,  but  Raine’s  edition  retains  its  value:  J.  Raine, 
The  Priory  of  Hexham,  i (Surtees  Soc.,  xliv,  1864). 

22  John  of  Hexham,  p.  308. 
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age  and  to  surrender  his  castles.23  Where  was  Galclint?  There  have  been  several  suggestions, 
but  the  only  agreement  would  seem  to  be  that  the  castle  was  most  likely  in  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire.  The  evidence  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix.24 

There  is  one  clear  link  between  Ranulf  of  Chester  and  Alan  of  Richmond.  It  is  found  in  a 
charter  of  King  Stephen,  which  granted  Ranulf  all  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  Erneis 
de  Burun,  excepting  that  which  had  been  given  to  earl  Alan  in  Yorkshire.  The  charter  was 
printed  and  illustrated  by  Clay,  and  dated  by  him  to  c.  1142;  in  the  Regesta  it  is  dated  to 
1 146. 25  The  land  of  Erneis  de  Burun  had  come  to  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain  in  Henry  I’s  reign, 
and  was  to  come  in  turn,  not  later  than  the  early  years  of  Henry  II’s  reign,  to  the  family  of 
Trussebut.  Both  the  intention  and  the  effect  of  Stephen’s  grant  are  difficult  to  measure.  The 
charter  would  seem  to  envisage  the  division  of  the  land  by  county,  with  the  grant  of  the 
Yorkshire  lands  to  earl  Alan,  and  that  of  the  Lincolnshire  lands  to  earl  Ranulf.  Where  earl 
Ranulf  claimed  his  title  from  it  is  not  clear,  any  more  than  was  William  I de  Roumare’s 
claim  to  Warter.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Lindsey  Survey  Geoffrey  son  of  Pain 
held  of  the  earl  of  Chester  \\  carucates  in  Riby,  Lincolnshire.26  It  may  be  that  this  overlord- 
ship in  a part  of  the  estate  was  held  to  justify  a claim  to  the  whole.  The  whole  fee  of  Erneis 
de  Burun  was  confirmed  to  the  earl  of  Chester  by  Duke  Henry  in  1153. 27  Here  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  degree  of  authority  lay  behind  his  long  ‘shopping  list’  of 
tenurial  claims.28  Clearly,  however,  the  Chester  interest  did  not  survive  the  earl’s  death  in 
the  same  year;  ‘his  interest  in  the  fee  was  subsequently  held  by  William  Trussebut  the 
younger’.29 

The  fortunes  of  the  Trussebut  fee  thereafter  can  be  followed  in  Sir  Charles  Clay’s  great 
work.  They  provide  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  that  cross-channel  estates  could  still 
be  formed  in  the  mid-twelfth  century,  for  there  is  nothing  to  identify  the  family  with  any 
holding  in  England  before  the  death  of  Stephen.30  The  only  point  that  will  be  taken  here, 
and  which  will  conclude  this  note,  is  the  time  at  which  the  fee  of  Warter  came  to  Trussebut. 
It  had  certainly  come  to  the  family  by  1175-76,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Blaunchemarle  grange 
discovered  to  their  cost;  but  where  had  it  been  for  the  previous  twenty  years?  For  the  latter 
ten  years  there  is  no  doubt:  it  had  been  in  the  king’s  hands,  and  the  sheriff  had  accounted  for 
the  proceeds.  But  what  of  the  ten  years  before  that?  It  was  suggested  by  Clay  that  William 
Trussebut  the  elder  held  the  fee  for  a brief  period  in  1 165-66.  The  evidence  for  this  was  that 
he  paid  scutage  on  15  fees  at  Michaelmas  1165,  but  was  recorded  as  having  only  ten  fees  in 
1168  and  1172.  ‘It  can  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  his  holding  from  15  to  10  knights’ 
fees  in  the  period  1165-66  was  due  to  his  loss  of  the  fee  of  Warter  of  which  he  was  then 
deprived  for  some  unknown  reason.’31  There  are  some  difficulties  here.  In  1164-65  not  only 
did  William  Trussebut  owe  15  marks  for  scutage,  but  the  Warter  mesne-tenants  were 
assessed  separately  in  the  same  roll.32  Unless  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  assessed  on 
the  same  fees,  some  other  explanation  may  be  required  for  the  Trussebut  assessment  at  15 

23  Gesta  Stephani,  ed.  K.  R.  Potter  and  R.  H.  C.  Davis  (Oxford,  1976),  pp.  116-17. 

24  See  below,  pp.  55-8. 

25  E.Y.C.  x,  no.  3,  pp.  32-3  and  plate  1 ; Regesta  Regain  Anglo-Normannorum,  iii,  ed.  H.  A.  Cronne  and  R.  H.  C. 
Davis  (Oxford,  1968),  no.  179,  p.  65. 

26  The  Lincolnshire  Domesday  and  the  Lindsey  Survey,  ed.  C.  W.  Foster  and  T.  Longley,  int.  F.  M.  Stenton  (Lincoln 
Rec.  Soc.  19,  1924),  11/15,  p.  251;  and  see  E.Y.C.  x,  p.  2. 

27  Regesta,  iii,  no.  180,  pp.  180-1. 

28  For  a commentary  on  this  charter  see  G.  White,  ‘King  Stephen,  Duke  Henry  and  Ranulf  de  Gernons,  Earl  of 
Chester’,  English  Historical  Review,  xci  (1976),  pp.  555-65,  and  in  particular  here  pp.  558-9. 

29  E.Y.C.  x,  p.  33.  It  is  similarly  difficult  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  earl  Alan  retained  by  this  grant:  ibid., 
p.  33  note  3. 

30  J.  Le  Patourel,  The  Norman  Empire  (Oxford,  197 6),  pp.  107-8,  191-5.  The  references  to  the  activities  of  the 
Trussebut  family  prior  to  1154,  as  given  by  Clay,  all  relate  to  Normandy:  E.Y.C.  x,  p.  5. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  8.  The  statement  that  the  assessment  was  reduced  in  1165-66  involves  a misunderstanding,  since  the  first 
assessment  at  10  fees  is  from  1168;  the  matter  is  corectly  stated  ibid.,  p.  108. 

32  Pipe  Roll  11  Henry  II,  pp.  51-2;  cf.  Clay,  E.Y.C.  x,  p.  109  note  5.  I owe  this  point,  and  that  made  in  the 
preceding  note,  to  the  kind  advice  of  Professor  T.  K.  Keefe. 
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fees.  The  evidence  at  this  point  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret,  but  it  does  seem  quite  as 
likely  that  the  crown’s  resumption  of  Warter  in  1165  was  not  from  Trussebut  but  from 
Aumale.  Geoffrey  Trussebut  fought  for  Henry  in  the  war  of  1173. 33  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1 1 75-76, 34  and  it  may  have  been  then  that  Warter  became  a part  of  the  family’s  posses- 
sions for  the  first  time. 

William  of  Newburgh  later  wrote  that  William  of  Aumale  was  the  true  king  of  York- 
shire in  Stephen’s  reign.35  He  was  forced  to  surrender  Scarborough  castle  early  in  Henry  II’s 
reign,36  but  he  retained  the  valuable  royal  manor  of  Driffield.37  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Henry  II  did  not  recognise  William’s  title  as  earl  of  Yorkshire.38  It  is  just  as  likely,  however, 
that  William  after  1154  simply  did  not  use  the  newer  of  his  comital  titles,  just  as  in  the 
previous  reign  he  had  more  usually  used  the  title  count  of  Aumale.39  The  charters  printed  in 
Early  Yorkshire  Charters , volume  3,  show  very  clearly  the  authority  which  so  impressed  the 
chroniclers.  He  gave  Eufemia  his  niece  in  marriage  to  Robert  II  de  Brus.40  He  had  the 
custody  of  Adam  II  de  Brus  in  his  minority;  he  removed  the  valuable  soke  of  Danby  from 
the  young  man’s  possessions,41  and  may  have  married  him  to  his  sister  Agnes,  the  widow  of 
William  II  de  Roumare.42  He  further  procured  Eyton  and  Lythe  from  the  fee  of  Fossard.43 
According  to  the  Meaux  chronicle  the  earl  also  had  custody  of  William  II  Fossard  in  his 
minority,  and  this  young  man  repaid  his  trust  by  seducing  the  earl’s  sister.44  There  is  no 
doubt  from  the  charters  which  of  the  sisters  it  was  that  had  stayed  at  home,  and  that  was 
Agnes,45  but  none  the  less  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  questioning  her  virtue.46  Agnes 


33  Gesta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi  Benedicti  Abbatis,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  i (Rolls  Ser.,  49,  1867),  p.  51  note;  cited  by  Clay, 
E.Y.C.  x,  p.  7.  Clay  though  it  was  the  older  Geoffrey  who  was  mentioned  here  (= Geoffrey  of  Riby  in  the  pedigree, 
ibid.,  p.  6)  rather  than  the  Geoffrey  who  would  inherit  in  1176.  The  evidence  is  set  out  in  E.Y.C.  x,  pp.  7-8. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

35  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I,  ed.  R.  Howlett,  i (Rolls  Ser.,  82,  1884;  hereafter  cited 
as  William  of  Newburgh),  pp.  103-4.  Later  still,  the  Meaux  chronicler  wrote  to  him  in  similar  terms : ‘Iste  Willielmus 
comes  vir  erat  nominatissimus  et  quasi  dominus  totius  provinciae  Eboracensis’  ( Chron . Melsa,  i,  p.  76).  His  part  in  the 
York  election  dispute  in  the  1140s,  including  nis  designs  on  the  estates  of  the  see,  has  been  much  commented  upon: 
e.g.  G.  V.  Scammell,  Hugh  du  Puiset  (Cambridge,  1956),  pp.  9-10.  On  William  le  Gros  see  now  Barbara  English, 
The  Lords  of  Holderness,  1086-1260  (Oxford,  1979),  PP-  16-28  and  passim.  This  book  amplifies  some  points  made  in 
the  following  paragraph,  and  gives  other  examples  of  the  earl’s  enterprise. 

36  William  of  Newburgh,  pp.  103-4.  This  is  the  only  castle  that  William  mentions.  An  adulterine  castle  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  created  through  Painter’s  having  placed  Scarborough  in  the  West  Riding:  B.  D.  Hill, 
English  Cistercian  Monasteries  and  their  Patrons  in  the  Twelfth  Century  (Urbana,  1968),  p.  24;  cf.  S.  Painter,  Feudalism 
and  Liberty  (Baltimore,  1961),  p.  133. 

37  Pipe  Rolls  2, 3 & 4 Henry  II  (Rec.  Com.,  1844),  p.  26,  and  passim  to  Pipe  Roll  23  Henry  II,  pp.  16,  23 ; S.  Painter, 
The  Reign  of  King  fohn  (Baltimore,  1949),  pp.  330-1. 

38  Farrer,  in  E.Y.C.  iii,  p.  27;  thence  D.  Nicholl,  Thurstan  Archbishop  of  York,  1114-1140  (York,  1964),  p.  243,  and 
elsewhere. 

39  Complete  Peerage,  i,  p.  353;  R.  H.  C.  Davis,  King  Stephen  (London,  1967),  pp.  135-6.  William  in  his  later  years 
issued  a number  of  charters  with  quite  impeccable  Angevin  sentiments:  E.Y.C.  iii,  nos.  1308-9,  pp.  37-40. 

40  Ibid.,  no.  1352,  pp.  68-70. 

41  See  the  evidence  cited  by  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ii,  pp.  12-13. 

42  The  marriage  of  Adam  II  de  Brus  to  Agnes  of  Aumale  was  established  by  Farrer  in  E.Y.C.  ii,  pp.  12-13,  34—5. 
Two  pieces  of  evidence  were  cited:  (1)  Agnes  de  Bruis  paying  2 marks  pro  filio  suo  ( Pipe  Rolls  2,  3 & 4 Henry  II, 
p.  27) ; (2)  William  II  de  Roumare  granting  the  church  of  Burton  Agnes  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  as  best  they  held 
it  in  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brus  and  Adam  I de  Brus  ‘my  predecessors’  (E.Y.C.  ii,  no.  677,  pp.  34-6).  The  evidence 
seems  far  from  sure,  particularly  when  it  is  taken  with  that  cited  in  note  45  below. 

43  E.Y.C.  ii,  pp.  12-13,  328-9. 

44  ‘Having  done  this,  he  fled  from  the  count’s  face’,  and  had  an  interesting  career  thereafter:  Chron.  Melsa,  i, 
pp.  104-5. 

45  She  witnessed  a number  of  her  brother’s  charters:  (1)  as  Agnete  sorore  comitis,  in  1149-1150,  in  her  husband’s 
lifetime  (E.Y.C.  iii,  no.  1379,  pp-  89-90);  (2)  as  Agnete  de  Alb  emar  la,  in  1150-60  (ibid.,  no.  1320,  p.  47);  (3)  as  Agnete  de 
Albamarla,  in  1154-c.  1168,  when  another  witness  was  Adam  II  de  Brus,  to  whom  she  is  supposed  then  to  have  been 
married  (ibid.,  no.  1334,  p.  55);  and  see  further  note  42  above. 

46  See  the  genealogy  of  Aumale  (E.Y.C.  iii,  87)  and  of  Fossard  (E.Y.C.  ii,  327).  Farrer  thought  it  must  have  been 
another  sister  (E.Y.C.  iii,  90),  but  his  earlier  discussion  had  been  more  to  the  point  (E.Y.C.  ii,  328). 
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lives  on,  more  securely  but  with  no  greater  credit,  in  the  name  Burton  Agnes.47  Between 
1 170  and  1176  William  III  de  Roumare  granted  the  church  of  Burton  Agnes  to  St.  Mary’s 
abbey,  York.48  Farrer  was  puzzled  as  to  his  title,  but  in  truth  it  was  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  that  to  the  other  property  which  came  to  the  Roumares  through  their  connection  with 
the  grand  old  earl  of  York. 

What  is  then  suggested  for  the  history  of  Warter  in  ‘the  first  century  of  English  feudalism’ 
is  a story  of  fewer  transfers  of  title  than  was  credited  by  Sir  Charles  Clay.  It  is  that  the  manor 
was  royal  demesne  in  1086,  and  remained  so  until  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  then  came 
to  William  I de  Roumare,  possibly  through  the  agency  of  William  le  Gros,  count  of 
Aumale.  It  remained  in  the  Roumare  family  until  some  time  after  the  death  of  William  II  in 
1 15 1,  and  before  the  sheriff  accounted  for  it  in  1165,  by  which  time  it  had  been  resumed  by 
Henry  II.  It  then  went  in  1175-76  to  augment  the  estate  of  Geoffrey  Trussebut.  Its  descent 
thereafter  is  not  in  doubt. 


47  The  suggestion  that  Burton  Agnes  derived  its  name  from  Agnes  of  Aumale  was  made  by  Farrer  ( E.Y.C . ii,  35) ; 
the  first  reference  to  the  name  is  from  1234  ( Place-Names  of  the  East  Riding,  p.  88).  If  the  identification  is  correct 
(and  the  evidence  for  Agnes’  tenure  is  stronger  than  that  for  her  marriage  to  Adam  II  de  Brus,  see  notes  42  and  45 
above),  then  popular  memory  proved  stronger  than  strict  title,  for  Burton  Agnes  was  a Stuteville  tenancy  of  Brus 
(E.Y.C.  ix  (1952),  p.  28;  V.C.H.  Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  ii  (1974),  p.  106  ff.). 

48 E.Y.C.  ii,  no.  677,  pp.  34-6. 
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APPENDIX.  THE  CASTLE  OF  GALCHLIN 

The  entries  concerning  Galclint  in  John  of  Hexham’s  chronicle  for  the  years  1140  and  1 141 
have  been  mentioned  briefly  in  the  preceding  text.1  The  problems  they  raise  will  here  be 
discussed  in  more  detail,  taking  first  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  and  second  the  various 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  missing  castle. 

The  form  Galclint  occurs  in  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  manuscript,  which 
once  belonged  to  Sawley  Abbey  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.2  This  manuscript  was 
used  for  the  printed  editions  of  John  of  Hexham’s  text.3  There  is  another  text  of  John’s 
chronicle  in  a manuscript  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  which  seems  to  have 
been  put  together  in  Scotland.  In  some  respects  it  would  seem  to  be  the  better  text  of  the 
two,  and  in  particular  its  rendering  of  place-names  seems  more  reliable  than  that  of  the 
Cambridge  text.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Offler,  the  appropriate  readings  from 
the  Paris  text  are  printed  below.4 5 

(1140)  Rannulfus  enim  comes  omnes  municiones  Lincolnie  occupauit  sibi.  Alanus  comes  (Richemundie  added  above 
the  line  by  another  hand ) nocturno  furto  ascendens  per  murum  irrumpit  cum  suis  in  castellum  ipsum  cum  thesauro 
copioso  eiecto  Willelmo  de  Albanich  cum  suis.6 

There  is  no  castle  named  here.  The  words  de  Galclint  posseditque  castellum  of  the  Cambridge 
text  are  omitted.  It  seems  likely  that  the  scribe,  faced  with  castellum  twice  in  five  words,  ran 
on  from  one  to  the  other  and  omitted  these  words  in  error.  The  next  year  the  castle  is  named. 

(1141)  Alanum  comitem  de  richemunt  euocatum  ad  colloquium  suum  Rannulfus  comes  apprehendit  et  castrum  de 
Galchlin  et  thesaurum  in  eo  repertum  sibi  reconsignare  coegit  multa  famis  afflictione  et  alia  egit  in  eum  molesta.6 

It  seems  likely  that  the  reading  here  is  as  close  as  we  will  get  to  what  John  of  Hexham  wrote, 
and  that  the  missing  castle  is  the  castle  of  Galchlin. 

Where  was  Galchlin?  I will  consider  each  of  the  precise  suggestions  made  and  add, 
possibly  for  good  measure,  a further  one  of  my  own.  In  the  first  modern  edition,  that  of 
Raine  in  1864,  it  was  noted  that  Dugdale  had  suggested  that  Galclint  was  a part  of  the 
fortifications  of  Lincoln.  Raine  commented  that  the  text  ‘contradicts  such  a supposition’, 
but  he  made  no  suggestion  of  his  own,  merely  commenting  that  the  place  was  ‘probably  in 
Lincolnshire’.7  Thomas  Arnold  in  the  Pvolls  Series  edition  of  1885  suggested  that  it  was 
Gilling-in-Ryedale  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.8  There  is  now  a castle  at  Gilling,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  identify  any  of  the  three  persons  in  John  of  Hexham’s  text  with  Gilling  in 
Stephen’s  reign.9  Nor  does  the  place-name  evidence  help:  this  is  an  OE -ingas  place-name, 
and  Galchlin  is  not.10  There  were  later  to  be  links  between  Helmsley  and  Belvoir,  the  caput  of 
the  barony  of  William  d’Aubigny  Brito.  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Ros  married  thirdly,  in 
1181  or  1182,  Ralph  d’Aubigny,  brother  of  William  d’Aubigny  of  Belvoir;  and  in  the  mid- 
thirteenth century  a later  Robert  de  Ros  married  the  heiress  of  Belvoir.11  These  links  are 


1 See  above  pp. 

2 Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  139.  For  a description  and  discussion  of  this  manuscript  see  P.  Hunter 
Blair,  ‘Some  Observations  on  the  Historia  Regum  attributed  to  Symeon  of  Durham’,  in  Celt  and  Saxon.  Studies  in  the 
Early  British  Border  (Cambridge,  1963),  pp.  63-118. 

3 As  cited  above,  note  21.  There  is  a translation  inj.  Stevenson,  The  Church  Historians  of  England,  iv,  part  1 (London, 
1856). 

4 B.N.  nouv.  acq.  lat.  692,  fos.  49V  (1140),  50V  (1141).  The  manuscript  is  discussed  byj.  M.  Todd  and  H.  S.  Offler, 
‘A  Medieval  Chronicle  from  Scotland’,  Scottish  Historical  Review,  xlviii  (1968),  pp.  15 1-9. 

5 Then  earl  Ranulf  occupied  all  the  fortifications  of  Lincoln.  Earl  Alan  [of  Richmond]  secretly  by  night  climbed 
the  walls  and  with  his  men  burst  into  the  castle  [of  Galchlin  and  captured  the  castle]  with  a large  amount  of  treasure, 
ejecting  from  it  William  d’Aubigny  with  his  men. 

6 Earl  Ranulf  summoned  earl  Alan  of  Richmond  to  a conference,  and  there  arrested  him  and  by  starvation  forced 
him  to  render  back  to  him  the  castle  of  Galchlin  and  the  treasure  he  had  found  in  it;  he  also  inflicted  other  injuries 
upon  him. 

7 Raine,  Hexham,  i.  132  note  h. 

8 John  of  Hexham,  ii.  306  note  a. 

9 In  1086  4 carucates  were  held  by  Ralph  de  Mortemer,  and  4 carucates  by  Baldric  son  of  Hugh:  Domesday  Book, 
i.  fos.  325b,  327b. 

10  A.  H.  Smith,  The  Place-Names  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Cambridge,  1928),  p.  53. 

11  Complete  Peerage,  x,  pp.  91-5;  and  see  E.Y.C. , x.  pp.  143-6. 
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both  too  little  and  too  late. 

More  recently,  historians  have  looked  for  a site  upon  which  the  ambitions  of  the  three 
parties  mentioned  by  John  of  Hexham  may  plausibly  have  converged.  In  1935  Sir  Charles 
Clay  reported  and  accepted  a suggestion  by  Professor  Stenton  ‘that  its  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modern  Gaultney  wood,  par.  Rushton,  Northants.,  of  which  a thirteenth-century 
spelling  was  Galklynt’.12  The  area  referred  to  is  close  to  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Pipewell,  and 
a large  number  of  mid-twelfth  century  charters  survive  in  the  cartularies  of  this  house.  From 
these  the  interest  of  William  d’Aubigny  Brito  in  the  house  is  very  clear.13  So  also  is  the 
interest,  though  not  the  title,  of  Ranulf  of  Chester.  Stenton  cited  from  the  Pipewell  cartulary 
an  interesting  charter  of  Ranulf  in  which  he  confirmed  the  land  of  his  fee  of  Geddington  on 
which  the  church  was  built,  confirmed  the  land  of  Stoke  Albany  granted  by  William 
d’Aubigny,  and  quit-claimed  his  own  hereditary  right  therein.14  The  mention  of  hereditary 
right  must  refer  to  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  Belvoir,  which  will  be  discussed  below,  since 
Belvoir  has  also  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Galchlin.  The  matching  of  the  place-names, 
combined  with  Stenton’s  advocacy,  lends  real  weight  to  this  identification.  Against  it, 
however,  there  are  objections  to  be  made.  There  are  no  remains  of  a castle  visible  in  Gaultney 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.15  The  area  is  also  a good  way  outside  earl  Alan’s  area  of 
influence.16  The  failure  of  the  Pipewell  material,  which  is  full  and  circumstantial,  to  mention 
a castle  or  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood,  must  also  argue  against  the  identification.17 
William  d’Aubigny’s  land  in  Pipewell  was  not  held  in  demesne.18 

The  most  recent  suggestion  is  that  Galchlin  was  Belvoir  castle  itself.  Professor  Davis  argued 
this  in  his  biography  of  King  Stephen  published  in  1967.19  He  suggests  that  ‘the  context  in 
John  of  Hexham’s  chronicle  suggests  both  an  important  castle  and  Lincolnshire’.  Strictly 
Belvoir  was,  and  is,  in  Leicestershire,  but  this  is  hardly  significant  to  the  argument.20  The 
attraction  of  this  idea  is  that  as  with  Gaultney  but  more  securely  it  links  William  d’Aubigny 
Brito  and  Ranulf  of  Chester.21  Further  than  this,  it  links  up  with  one  of  Alan  of  Richmond’s 
groups  of  property,  though  admittedly  a small  and  peripheral  one.  Earl  Alan  had  land  at 
Denton,  Wyville  and  Woolsthorpe,  just  over  the  county  boundary  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
last-named  being  adjacent  to  Belvoir  itself.22  There  are  charters  of  Ranulf  of  Chester  and  his 
wife  relating  to  a small  tenancy  in  Woolsthorpe ; but  these  charters,  and  the  Belvoir  cartulary 
itself,  contain  no  mention  of  Alan  of  Richmond.23  There  are  other  problems  with  the 


12  E.Y.C.,  iv.  p.  90  note  1. 

13  William  d’Aubigny’s  protection  is  noted  in  the  valuable  ‘running  commentary’  on  the  charters  for  Westgrange 
in  B.L.  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  A.  xii.  fo.  28v;  for  his  charter  to  the  house  see  B.L.  Add.  MS.  37022,  fo.  84,  in  which 
he  asks  the  abbot  and  convent  to  deal  with  him  as  their  ‘advocate’. 

14  Calig.  A.  xii.  fo.  iov.  It  is  interesting  that  a charter  of  Bishop  Robert  of  Lincoln  confirming  this  gift  says  that 
it  was  given  by  Hugh  Wake  and  Ralph  de  Savenia:  ibid.,  fo.  9v.  Hugh  Wake  was  one  of  the  earl  of  Chester’s 
lieutenants:  see  my  article,  ‘The  Origins  of  the  Wake  Family’,  Northamptonshire  Past  and  Present,  V,  no.  3 (1975), 
pp.  166-76  (in  which  I was  unaware  of  the  Pipewell  reference  just  cited).  The  land  granted  by  Ranulf  was  stated  to 
be  part  of  his  fee  of  Geddington.  In  the  Northamptonshire  Survey  Ralph  Meschin  held  in  Cransley  five  small  virgates 
of  the  fee  of  Geddington:  V.C.H.  Northamptonshire,  i.  363a. 

15  I am  grateful  for  this  information  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Taylor,  who  has  recently  surveyed  the  area  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments.  See  An  Inventory  of  the  Historical  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Northampton, 
ii  (London,  1979). 

16  For  his  area  of  influence  see  P.  Jeulin,  ‘Un  grand  “honneur”  anglais.  Apercus  sur  le  “Comte”  de  Richmond  en 
Angleterre’,  Annales  de  Bretagne,  xlii  (1935),  pp.  268-72  and  map  facing  p.  264. 

17  The  monks  talked  about  leaving  the  site  because  of  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  from  William  Fleming, 
but  this  ill-treatment  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  elaborated  upon)  seems  to  date  from  after  Stephen’s  reign:  Calig.  A. 
xii.  fo.  28r-v. 

18  For  his  holding  in  Pipewell  see  V.C.H.  Northants,  i.  385.  His  tenant  was  Hugo  miles  of  Redmile:  Calig.  A.  xii. 
fo.  27V;  J.  Nichols,  The  History  . . . of  Leicestershire,  II,  i (1795),  Appendix  p.  40.  Redmile  is  a village  adjacent  to 
Belvoir. 

19  Davis,  King  Stephen,  p.  50. 

20  William  d’Aubigny’s  carta  in  1166  was  entered  under  Leicestershire:  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  ed.  H.  Hall 
(Rolls  Ser.,  99,  1896),  i.  328. 

21  See  most  recently  White,  ‘King  Stephen,  Duke  Henry  and  Ranulf  de  Gernons’,  E.H.R.,  xci  (1976),  p.  558. 

22  Lincolnshire  Domesday  18/25,  27,  28  (p.  98). 

23  H.M.C.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  iv  (1905),  p.  167. 
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suggestion  that  Galchlin  was  Belvoir.  The  first  concerns  the  name.  Professor  Davis  points  out 
that  the  name  is  not  in  Domesday  Book,  and  is  first  found  in  a charter  of  1105.  ‘It  is  not 
impossible  that  an  earlier  name  could  have  been  used  by  a northern  writer  in  1141.’24  It  is 
not  impossible,  certainly.  But  Round  made  a very  good  case  for  suggesting  that  there  was  a 
castle  at  Belvoir  in  1086,  and  there  was  a religious  house  there  also.25  There  would  also  be  the 
question  of  how  long  Ranulf  held  Belvoir  after  its  capture  from  Alan  of  Richmond  in  1 141. 
The  evidence  for  his  claim  is  strong,  but  if  William  d’Aubigny  Brito  was  evicted  from  his 
caput  honoris  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  surely  have  left  a major  splash  and  not  the  faint 
ripple  there  is  in  the  Belvoir  cartulary.26 

Ranulf  of  Chester’s  desire  to  gain  control  of  Belvoir,  and  his  ultimate  failure  to  do  so,  are 
not  in  doubt.  What  is  missing  is  a clear  lead  to  Alan  of  Richmond,  whom  John  of  Hexham 
mentions  as  a protaganist  each  time  he  mentions  Galchlin.  I have  discussed  already  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  fee  ofErneis  de  Burun.27 1 wondered  if  this  might  provide  the  lead 
to  the  missing  castle.  It  does  lead  to  one  possible  site,  though  as  with  the  previous  suggestions 
there  are  substantial  objections  to  be  raised  to  it.  That  site  is  Gildersdale  in  the  parish  of 
Warter.28  It  becomes  a possible  site  only  if  John  of  Hexham  wrongly  identified  one  of  the 
protaganists,  and  wrote  William  d’Aubigny  for  William  de  Roumare.  It  is  a big  step  to 
take.29  But  it  would  then  be  possible  to  make  sense  of  the  tripartite  quarrel.  Alan  of  Rich- 
mond would  be  fighting  nearer  to  his  home  ground;  he  and  William  de  Roumare  would  be 
competing  for  one  of  the  ‘glittering  prizes’  of  the  anarchy,  the  large  manors  of  royal 
demesne.  The  ‘third  man’  would  make  some  sense,  for  he  was  William’s  half-brother,  and 
he  had  his  own  quarrel  with  Alan  of  Richmond.  The  episode  would  fit  neatly  with  the 
history  of  Warter  as  it  has  so  far  been  considered,  with  the  recapture  of  Gildersdale  castle  in 
1141  followed  only  a few  months  later  by  William  I de  Roumare’s  self-conscious  and 
circumstantial  charter  for  the  canons  of  Warter.  It  would  be  tempting  then  to  follow  this 
charter  and  the  evidence  of  Earl  Alan’s  enterprise  with  the  further  statement  in  John  of 
Hexham  that  after  Easter  in  1142  King  Stephen  came  to  York,  and  there  stopped  a tourna- 
ment arranged  between  William  earl  of  York  and  Alan  earl  of  Richmond.30  Professor 
Davis  comments  that  the  tournament  could  easily  have  become  a war;  the  difference 
between  the  two  at  this  time  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish.31  But  if  a case  can  be  made  on 
historical  grounds,  the  other  evidence  is  against  it.  John  of  Hexham’s  pen  may  have  slipped, 
but  he  knew  the  difference  between  William  d’Aubigny  and  William  de  Roumare;32  and 
he  knew  Yorkshire  well.33  There  are  no  remains  of  a castle  in  Gildersdale,  though  it  was  the 


24  Davis,  King  Stephen,  p.  50. 

25  J.  H.  Round,  ‘The  Origin  of  Belvoir  Castle’,  E.H.R.,  xxii  (1907),  pp.  508-10;  Ella  S.  Armitage,  The  Early 
Norman  Castles  of  the  British  Isles  (London,  1912),  pp.  102-3. 

26  This  may  seem  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  three  charters  of  Ranulf  of  Chester  referred  to  in  Round’s  calendar  of 
the  Belvoir  MSS.  ( H.M.C . Rutland,  iv.  136-7,  147,  167).  The  most  interesting  here  is  that  in  which  Ranulf  states 
‘he  has  made  himself  advocate  and  defender  of  the  monks  of  Belvoir  and  all  that  is  theirs’,  confirming  their  possession 
of  the  manor  of  Horninghold,  Leics.,  and  referring  to  William  d’Aubigny’s  earlier  lordship  (pp.  136-7).  Ranulf ’s 
tone  here  is  strident,  but  I feel  he  protests  too  much.  Horninghold  is  23  miles  from  Belvoir;  7 miles  from  Pipewell. 
I hope  to  consider  elsewhere  Ranulf  of  Chester’s  authority  in  the  midlands;  for  some  remarks  on  Leicestershire  see 
my  article,  ‘Mountsorrel  and  its  Region  in  Stephen’s  Reign’,  Huntington  Library  Quarterly  (forthcoming). 

27  See  above,  p.  52. 

28  Gildersdale  (National  Grid  ref.  844500)  is  on  the  western  edge  of  the  parish  of  Warter.  It  is  not  named  on  the 
I -inch  or  1 150  000  maps,  though  it  is  on  the  larger-scale  maps.  The  forms  GildusdaV  and  GildundaV  occur  in  the  early 
pipe  rolls  of  Henry  II’s  reign:  Place-Names  of  East  Riding,  p.  170. 

29  It  may  be  noted  here  that  William  d’Aubigny  Brito  had  two  properties  in  Yorkshire,  at  Naburn  and  North 
Dalton  in  the  East  Riding:  E.Y.C.,  i.  460-5.  Both  were  subinfeudated.  The  larger  bolding  was  in  North  Dalton,  a 
parish  adjacent  to  Warter. 

30  John  of  Hexham,  p.  312. 

31  Davis,  King  Stephen,  p.  70;  and  see  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Order  ic  Vitalis,  ed.  Marjorie  Chibnall,  vi  (Oxford, 
1978),  pp.  xxii,  230  note  3. 

32  William  de  Romar  is  mentioned  as  having  been  at  the  Battle  of  Lincoln:  this  occurs  between  the  two  references 
to  Galchlin:  John  of  Hexham,  p.  307. 

33  ‘Hexham’s  connexions  with  York  were  intimate’:  H.  S.  Offier,  ‘Hexham  and  the  Historia  Regum’,  Trans,  of  the 
Architect,  and  Archaeol.  Soc.  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  new  ser.  ii  (1971),  p.  55. 
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site  of  Warter  Priory.34 

John  of  Hexham,  if  he  did  know  where  Galchlin  was,  has  kept  his  secret  very  well.  The 
evidence  for  Gilling,  for  Gaultney,  for  Belvoir,  for  Gildersdale,  in  each  case  stops  short  of 
conviction.35  In  all  but  the  first-named,  the  difficulties  are  compounded  by  the  confusion  of 
lordship  over  the  land  in  question.  The  charters  which  may  seem  to  give  clues  turn  out, 
many  of  them,  to  flatter  only  to  deceive.  It  may  be  that  the  deceit  was  deliberate.  It  is  the 
charters,  both  royal  and  private,  which  we  may  think  of  as  being  among  the  more  secure  of 
our  ‘record’  evidences,  which  deceive  most  often.  Much  of  the  above  discussion  relates  to 
‘dead-end’  charters  of  this  kind.  Here,  it  may  well  be,  is  the  real  anarchy  of  Stephen’s  reign. 


34  Dr.  R.  M.  Butler  has  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  the  most  likely  site  for  a castle  in  Warter  parish  would  be 
either  the  priory  site  or  the  hill  to  the  south  of  it,  and  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  a fortification  in  either  place. 
The  circular  ditched  enclosure  on  Dearsden  hill  at  SE  87275268  ‘is  probably  a late  Bronze  Age  or  Iron  Age  hill  fort’. 

35  Professor  K.  Cameron  has  kindly  informed  me  that  none  of  these  places  can  be  connected  philologically  with 
the  name  Galchlin 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  CONISBROUGH 

CASTLE  1973-1977 

By  Stephen  Johnson 

In  four  seasons  of  excavation  between  1973  and  1977  excavations  were  undertaken  at 
Conisbrough  Castle  as  part  of  the  progressive  work  to  present  the  monument  for  public 
display  and  in  order  to  examine  the  potential  siting  of  a new  and  permanent  ticket  office.  The 
area  examined  consisted  of  the  basement  areas  of  the  ranges  of  buildings  against  the  inner 
face  of  the  south-western  curtain  wall,  as  well  as  the  area  of  the  barbican  passage  and  the 
fallen  towers  of  the  main  gate  into  the  Inner  Ward  (see  Fig.  1).  These  areas  were  given  the 
denominations  A to  E during  the  excavation  campaign.  In  this  report,  Area  B (the  fallen 
gate  tower)  will  be  dealt  with  first,  followed  by  Area  C (the  garde-robe  chute),  followed  by 
a description  of  Areas  A,  D and  E,  which  can  conveniently  be  taken  together.  A final 
summary  will  attempt  to  range  rather  more  widely  over  the  Inner  Ward,  and  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  development  of  the  buildings  in  this  area  throughout  the  life  of  the  castle. 


Fig.  1.  Conisbrough  Castle,  general  plan  showing  areas  excavated  1973-7. 
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Fig.  2.  The  gatehouse  area,  sketch  plan  (Area  B). 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  INNER  WARD  (AREA  B)  (FIG.  2) 

Before  work  began  in  1973,  a certain  amount  of  exploration  had  suggested  that  even 
though  a considerable  length  of  the  southern  defences  of  the  castle  east  of  the  gate  tower  had 
tumbled  down  the  slope  into  the  moat,  substantial  portions  of  at  least  one  tower  still  remain- 
ed buried  in  one  piece. 

On  closer  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  western  tower  had  tumbled,  with  little 
remaining  in  position.  The  eastern  tower  of  the  gateway,  however,  had  slid  in  one  piece 
down  the  clay  bank  in  the  collapse,  together  with  portions  of  the  curtain  wall  east  of  it, 
incorporating  a passageway  (originally  at  first-floor  level)  and  a latrine-chamber  with  a 
double  chute.  This  tower,  lying  tilted  backwards  at  an  oblique  angle  (see  Fig.  3),  still  stood 
4*  15  m high  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  dressed  stonework  on  its  western  side,  and  only  a 
very  little  less  on  its  eastern  side,  where  the  masonry  was  of  a coarser  finish. 

Surrounding  the  tower,  and  in  part  lying  between  it  and  the  clay  hillslope  against  which  it 
had  come  to  rest,  was  a mass  of  debris  mixed  with  brown  loam  and  mortar,  representing  the 
rubble  of  collapsed  portions  of  the  superstructure  of  the  gatehouse.  There  was  virtually  no 
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layering  in  this  rubble,  for  the  whole  was  composed  of  large  stones  and  voids,  lying  just  as  it 
had  fallen.  Remains  of  post-medieval  (and  possibly  modern)  paths  into  the  castle  over  the 
rubble  of  the  fallen  tower  were  distinguished  at  a high  level  within  the  build-up  of  this  fallen 
debris. 


THE  WESTERN  TOWER 

Fragments  of  the  bottommost  dressed  course  of  this  tower  had  been  explored  when  the 
site  was  initially  cleaned  and  laid  out  for  visitors,  but  some  0'6om  lower  the  remains  of  two 
further  dressed  courses  were  found.  These  lay  at  a dangerous  angle,  and  were  a part  of  the 
upper  tower  structure  which  had  remained  together  and  shifted  in  the  collapse.  Clearly  the 
whole  of  the  superstructure  of  this  tower,  and  half  of  its  foundations  had  slipped  away  at  the 
time  of  the  collapse  (see  Fig.  2).  The  tower  foundations  consisted  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
roughly  laid  coarse  limestone,  and  the  whole  was  cut  into  a layer  of  light  red  clay  which 
produced,  from  immediately  underneath  the  tower,  fragments  of  pottery  which  gave  a 
terminus  post  quern  for  the  construction  of  the  original  phase  of  the  gateway.  This  layer 
produced  tiny  fragments  of  ‘developed  Stamford  ware’  and  sherds  of  rather  coarse  shell- 
gritted  ware,  similar  to  St.  Neot’s  ware  but  probably  made  more  locally,  in  York.  This 
suggests  a date  in  the  region  of  1200  for  the  construction  of  the  tower.  This  layer  of  light  red 
clay  is  clearly  a made-up  layer,  and  overlay  what  appears  to  have  been  a turf-line,  or  a layer 
of  some  organic  material,  a thin  spread  of  blue  clay,  immediately  underlying  this,  then  more 
darker  red  clay,  mixed  with  sandstone  modules,  apparently  not  lying  naturally.  Nowhere 
under  this  tower  was  found  a layer  which  is  undisputedly  undisturbed  natural,  and  as  the 
removal  of  all  fallen  debris  left  this  clay  bank  in  a rather  unstable  state,  it  was  not  possible  to 
examine  the  area  further  for  fear  of  causing  existing  standing  walls  to  topple  in  the  way  that 
the  gateway  did.  Further  examination  of  these  layers  was  possible,  however,  further  west- 
wards, and  this  suggested  (see  p.  75)  that  the  remains  of  original  earthwork  defences  ringed 
the  hilltop,  and  had  been  built  over  by  the  stone  castle  walls. 

THE  EASTERN  TOWER  AND  BARBICAN  WALL 

This  tower  was  found  to  be  virtually  intact  up  to  first  floor  level,  with  one  springer  of  the 
gateway-arch  still  surviving.  The  tower  had  a very  irregular  plan  — the  eastern  and  western 
halves  of  it  do  not  correspond.  At  first  it  was  thought  this  was  due  to  uneven  slipping  of  both 
halves  during  the  collapse,  but  this  appears  unlikely  because  of  the  solid  nature  of  the  tower 
as  it  stands.  The  irregularity  is  due  to  the  refacing  of  the  western  portion  of  this  tower  at  the 
period  when  the  whole  gate  passage  was  refaced  — probably  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

On  the  exterior  face  (the  eastern  side)  this  tower  exhibits  the  type  of  facing  in  banded 
coarse  rubble  masonry  similar  to  the  majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  walls  of  the  Inner 
Ward.  This  clearly  formed  the  original  finish  of  the  gate  tower,  contemporary  with  the 
construction  of  the  mam  wHl— curtain.  Like  others  of  the  solid  w^all— towers,  the  lower 
courses  of  this  tower  have  a pronounced  batter. 

Running  off  from  the  south  side  of  the  tower  at  an  oblique  angle  remained  a fragment  of 
the  wall  of  the  barbican  passage,  leaving  less  than  half  of  the  tower  visible  to  anyone 
approaching  the  castle  through  the  barbican-  and  gate-passage.  This  barbican  wall  was 
heavily  buttressed  on  the  eastern  (outer)  side,  with  a mass  of  masonry  which  could  not  be 
fully  explored  because  of  the  dangers  of  too  much  excavation,  but  on  the  western  side  the 
facing  was  partly  in  rough  coursed  masonry  similar  to  the  outer  face  of  the  tower.  This 
portion  of  the  wall  incorporated  a flight  of  narrow  steps  giving  access  from  the  main  gate- 
way to  the  outer  wall  of  the  barbican  passage.  The  barbican  wall  itself  was  probably  lower 
than  the  tower,  and  in  view  of  the  wall’s  demonstrably  small  thickness,  this  stair  access  was 
probably  only  to  a further  tower  set  at  the  point  where  the  barbican  passage  turned  at  right 
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Plate  i 

Conisbrough  Castle;  fallen  gate-tower  and  barbican  wall. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  CONISBROUGH  CASTLE  I973~I977 


Fig.  3.  Section  and  elevation  of  the  fallen  gatetower  in  Area  B. 
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angles  to  enter  the  main  gateway  to  the  Inner  Ward.  All  trace  of  the  actual  corner  of  the 
barbican  wall  had  disappeared,  though  its  complete  collapse  is  more  easily  explicable  if  a 
tower  which  might  have  been  the  more  prone  to  topple  completely  had  stood  at  the  corner. 
This  whole  portion  of  the  barbican  passage  must  have  always  been  hanging  in  a precarious 
fashion  over  the  ditch  and  the  edge  of  the  hill-slope;  the  provision  of  the  large  buttress  of 
masonry  on  its  eastern  side  (and  possibly  others  now  disappeared  on  the  south)  suggests  that 
this  insecurity  was  not  unknown  in  medieval  times. 

The  part  of  the  inner  face  of  the  barbican  wall  next  to  the  gate  tower,  and  the  inner 
quadrant  of  the  gate  tower  itself  had  both  been  completely  refaced  in  a style  markedly 
different  from  the  remainder  of  the  barbican  walls  and  the  normal  rubble  masonry  of  the 
Inner  Ward  curtain  walls  and  towers  (see  Fig.  3).  This  facing  is  in  large  dressed  blocks 
originally  closely  fitted  and  jointed,  but  as  excavated  these  were  in  places  in  a highly  un- 
stable state  because  of  their  collapse  en  bloc  down  the  hill-slope.  The  dressed  masonry 
occupied  only  about  a length  of  2*  5 metres  of  the  barbican  wall  and  had  been  discontinued 
probably  to  avoid  disrupting  the  staircase  leading  to  the  postulated  corner  tower. 

The  masonry  of  the  inner  face  of  the  gate  tower  itself,  as  has  been  noted,  formed  a little 
less  than  a quarter  circle,  with  a radius  of  1 - 2 m.  This  tower  survived  to  a maximum  original 
vertical  height  ofjust  over  4 m,  the  lower  portion  of  which  was  battered  to  produce  a radius 
at  the  base  of  the  tower  of  1-75  m.  At  the  point  (i-66  m above  the  base)  where  the  tower 
begins  to  batter  there  is  an  ornamental  moulding  of  a roll  and  flange. 

Adjoining  this  tower  were  the  remains  of  the  gate  passage.  The  eastern  cheek  of  the  gate- 
way arch  survived  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  2-80  m from  the  bottommost  courses  of 
the  tower.  The  portcullis  slot  and  two  holes  for  the  gate-spigots  survived,  but  the  rear 
portion  of  the  tower  could  not  be  explored  much  further  than  this  because  of  the  dangers  of 
excavation  against  loose  masonry  and  rubble.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  and  entrance 
passage  was  a plinth  course,  the  arrangements  of  the  inner  end  of  which  exactly  correspon- 
ded with  a surviving  fragment  of  the  bottommost  course  of  the  western  gate  tower,  still  in 
situ.  This  suggested  that  the  gate  passage  was  at  its  greatest  2- 10  m wide.  The  actual  archway 
was  1 -6o  m in  length,  and  led  into  a passageway  underneath  the  gatehouse  a further  6-  20  m 
long,  flanked  by  stone  benches.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  in  the  same  large  faced  masonry  as 
the  fallen  gate  tower,  although  only  the  lowest  courses  survive  in  situ,  and  the  bench  itself 
survives  only  in  part.  The  moulding  of  the  arch  is  a simple  roll  with  a quarter  roll  moulding 
at  front  and  back.  One  springer  of  the  arch  survived  and,  to  form  a gate  passage  only  just 
over  2 m wide,  the  arch  must  have  been  pointed. 

In  general  style  the  masonry  is  very  well  jointed,  and  several  mason’s  marks  are  visible. 
Some  of  the  lower  stones,  in  particular  when  the  batter  of  the  tower  joins  the  arch  moulding, 
are  extremely  complex,  and  required  a high  degree  of  technical  skill.  The  whole  of  the 
western  tower  must  have  been  refaced  in  similar  style  to  the  surviving  quadrant  of  the 
eastern  one,  although  only  the  scar  left  by  its  collapse  is  now  visible  against  the  barbican 
wall. 

One  further  feature  of  the  gate-passage  was  suggested  by  two  lead-lined  holes  concealed 
by  the  ornamental  moulding  at  the  point  where  the  batter  of  the  tower  begins  to  slope 
outwards.  These  appeared  to  be  the  holes  for  ropes  or  chains  to  let  down  a small  drawbridge, 
a supposition  confirmed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  metal  round  the  holes,  and  the  partial  wearing 
down  of  the  stone  near  the  holes.  If  there  was  a drawbridge,  there  must  also  have  been  a 
drawbridge  pit  at  this  point.  This  supplies  a further  reason  for  the  collapse  of  the  gateway 
and  barbican  passage.  No  trace  of  the  pit  was  found,  apart  from  the  obvious  supposition  that 
the  remains  of  the  eastern  tower  had  actually  come  to  rest  in  the  remains  of  the  pit  itself. 

Among  the  rubble  and  debris  around  the  tower  were  several  worked  fragments  of  stone, 
including  the  tumbled  remains  of  a chimney  — presumably  from  the  fireplaces  in  the  rooms 
over  the  gatehouse  passage  (Fig.  14).  The  style  of  this  chimney,  allied  with  the  evidence  from 
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the  tower  and  barbican  wall  itself,  suggests  a thoroughgoing  refacing  of  the  whole  gate- 
house in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a date  which  would  fit  well  for  the  roll- 
mouldings  of  the  plinth  course  on  the  eastern  tower,  and  the  gateway  arch  itself  Of  the 
buildings  above  the  gate,  little  can  be  said  from  the  examination  of  the  eastern  tower, 
except  that  a flagged  floor  surface  on  the  tower  top  and  the  remains  of  the  sill  of  a slit 
window  apparently  looking  down  into  the  gate-passage  beyond  the  archway  suggests  that 
there  were  defensive  arrangement  here  too.  There  must  of  course  have  been  a chamber  from 
which  the  portcullis  was  raised  and  lowered,  and  this  may  have  been  a large  chamber  which 
filled  the  whole  space  above  the  gate-passage,  and  one  jamb  of  whose  fireplace  still  stands  at 
its  proper  height  in  the  western  wall  of  the  gate-passage.  Above  the  fallen  tower,  the  remains 
of  a mortared  wall  were  discovered,  which  may  have  formed  the  eastern  wall  of  such  a room. 

CURTAIN  WALL  EAST  OF  FALLEN  GATE  TOWER 

The  collapse  of  the  gate  tower  had  occurred  contemporaneously  with  a similar  collapse  of 
about  180  feet  (53  m)  of  curtain  wall  to  its  immediate  east.  The  excavations  have  shown  that 
there  may  well  be  a substantial  height  of  wall  still  buried  in  this  area.  Immediately  east  of  the 
tower,  there  was  an  arrangement  for  a latrine  chamber,  presumably  in  the  thickness  of  the 
curtain  wall  at  first  floor  level.  Adjoining  the  tower  was  a passageway  with  carefully  faced 
blocks  on  both  sides,  and  a floor  presumably  of  rough  mortar  which  was  too  fragmentary  to 
survive.  A doorway  gave  onto  this  passage  from  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  tower  on  the 
interior  face  of  the  wall.  One  hinge  was  still  in  situ,  and  some  very  slight  fragments  of  wood 
lodged  in  the  stonework  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  door  itself.  This  passageway  was 
2-40  m long,  and  0*94  m wide,  with  the  doorway  2*83  mby  0-75  m.  Because  of  the  angle  of 
rest  of  the  ruined  walls,  the  floor  level  at  the  exterior  end  of  this  passageway  had  been 
pared  away,  and  a crack  had  occurred  in  the  masonry,  but  at  the  end  of  the  passage  was  a 
widened  chamber,  forming  an  ‘ V shape  against  the  faced  walls  of  tower  to  the  west  and 
curtain  wall  to  the  north,  containing  two  latrine  chutes,  side  by  side,  each  o-  54  m by  0-42  m. 
These  chutes  dropped  2-90  m,  and  had  a curved  lower  portion,  and  carefully  faced  openings 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  They  were  clearly  secondary  to  the  facing  of  the  tower,  since  there 
was  a straight  joint  all  the  way  up  between  the  tower  and  the  block  of  masonry  which  em- 
bodied the  latrines.  Much  of  the  facing  of  this  had  disappeared,  but  it  survived  most  im- 
pressively in  the  lower  portions,  where  the  different  masonry  of  the  flat  wall  surface  from 
that  of  the  tower  and  the  exterior  of  the  barbican  wall  was  very  clear. 

The  last  feature  encountered  in  this  area  of  the  site  was  a wall  built  up  against  the  barbican 
wall,  and  lying  at  a similar  angle  to  all  other  walls  on  the  site,  in  the  sort  of  position  in  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  a buttress.  If  it  belonged  to  the  ensemble  of  walls  and  tower 
exactly  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  would  have  seriously  limited  the  use  of  the 
latrines,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  very  spot  where  it  would  effectively  block  the  flow  of  efflu- 
ent, lying  as  it  did  only  1 m downhill  from  the  bottom  from  the  latrine  chutes.  A further 
enigmatic  feature  of  this  wall  is  that  its  northern  face  does  not  appear  to  have  a finished 
facing,  but  may  well  have  been  built  against  another  wall.  The  latrine  chute-openings 
appeared  to  give  out  onto  a clay-surface  — possibly  natural,  but  given  the  fact  that  the 
whole  mass  of  masonry  had  slipped  downhill  some  8 m,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  relationships  between  these  wall  fragments.  It  is  odd,  given  its  angle  of 
rest,  if  this  buttress-type  wall  has  not  slipped  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tower  and  adjoining 
wall,  but  the  original  position  may  have  Seen  different.  Complete  excavation  of  this  feature 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  purpose  would  have  rendered  the  rest  of  the  tower  and  latrine  chutes 
more  unsafe,  and  was  therefore  impossible. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  COLLAPSE 

There  was  virtually  no  meaningful  stratigraphy  on  this  part  of  the  site.  The  earth  which 
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Fig.  4.  General  plan  of  Areas  A,  C,  D and  E,  showing  the  main  structural  features, 
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covered  the  fallen  tower  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  large  blocks  of  stone  and  very 
sandy  and  mortary  fill,  with  earth  which  has  accumulated  from  the  growth  of  vegetation  on 
the  site  and  by  erosion  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  rubble  was  very  homogeneous,  and  no 
tip-lines  were  visible.  Against  the  undisturbed  hillside,  the  distinction  between  rubble  and 
clay  was  very  sharp,  and  the  rubble  peeled  away  to  reveal  a very  steep  fault  line  showing 
clearly  what  had  fallen.  Only  under  the  surviving  portion  of  the  west  tower  was  there  any 
stratigraphy  at  all,  and  this  showed  that  it  had  been  built  on  a layer  of  red-brown  clay, 
which  may  have  been  the  fill  of  a foundation  trench.  From  this  clay  came  the  fragments  of 
later  Cii  pottery,  and  some  animal  bone.  Otherwise  the  break  down  which  the  east  tower 
had  slipped  was  a deep  red  or  purplish  clay  with  seams  of  rather  broken  rock.  This  might  not 
have  been  natural,  but  there  were  no  finds  from  it,  and  excavation  of  even  a portion  would 
have  proved  dangerous  since  it  would  have  meant  virtually  undermining  portions  of  still 
upstanding  masonry  of  the  castle  bailey  wall.  Earlier  excavations  to  the  east  had  confirmed 
that  the  ground  surface  in  the  Inner  Ward  had  been  raised  by  up  to  i • 20  m by  the  addition  of 
dumped  clay.  Here  in  the  gate  passageway,  a height  of  at  least  3 m of  clay  bank  was  exposed, 
of  which  only  the  top  o*  80  m was  of  the  brown-red  variety  which  appeared  to  have  been 
dumped,  and  there  was  no  adequate  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  natural 
hillside  which  was  here  partially  exposed.  As  excavated,  the  clay  was  still  most  treacherous, 
and  always  seemed  likely  to  collapse  further,  once  the  supporting  rubble  had  been  removed. 

The  gateway  and  a length  of  curtain  wall  had  certainly  fallen  by  1538,  as  recorded  in  a 
survey  of  that  date.  Finds  from  the  debris  layer  were  scarce,  but  such  pottery  as  was  found 
was  mainly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  latrine  chamber  passageway  were 
the  remains  of  a jug  of  purple  glazed  ware  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
latrine  chutes  was  a complete  coarse  unglazed  jug  of  fifteenth  or  fourteenth  century  date. 
The  fill  of  the  western  latrine  chute  was  notable  for  its  animal  bone  content  — the  remains  of 
several  birds  and  the  bones  of  several  small  rodents  were  found  in  it.  In  view  of  this  poor 
evidence,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  exact  date  at  which  the  tower  and  adjoin- 
ing curtain  wall  fell,  since  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  pottery  was  in  situ  in  the  chambers 
which  fell  with  the  tower  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  gateway. 

THE  CASEMATE  BUILDINGS 
THE  LATRINE  SHAFT  (AREA  C)  (FIG.  4) 

One  of  the  major  tasks  left  uncompleted  in  an  earlier  excavation  campaign  was  the  clear- 
ance and  examination  of  a large  and  deep  shaft  within  the  area  of  the  casemate  buildings 
some  20  m north-west  of  the  entrance-passage.  This  was  in  a dangerous  state  when  work 
commenced,  and  on  removal  of  the  temporary  shoring  a great  deal  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
structure  tumbled  into  the  pit. 

The  structure  of  the  shaft  was  simple.  It  was  a natural  cleft  in  the  hill-top,  and  had  been 
adapted  by  the  medieval  builders  as  a latrine  shaft  to  serve  the  domestic  quarters  at  first-floor 
level  within  the  lodging  ranges  around  the  inner  face  of  the  curtain  wall.  Before  it  was  ringed 
with  walls,  the  shaft  must  have  been  roughly  circular,  but  the  fault  continued  north- 
westwards at  a low  level:  what  appeared  to  be  a passage  running  in  this  direction  under  a 
heavy  limestone  capping  soon  hit  bedrock.  Two  forms  of  natural  were  encountered  in  the 
side  walls  of  the  shaft:  to  a depth  of  circa  3 m it  was  formed  of  large  boulders  or  slabs  of 
limestone  in  a dull  red  clay:  beneath  this  was  a layer  of  decaying  limestone,  so  decayed  as 
almost  to  be  grey  clay. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  pit  came  to  be  known  to  the  medieval  builders,  but  their  original 
use  of  it  was  to  build  a rectangular  chamber  round  its  top,  2*60  m by  2-40  m,  which  seems 
to  have  incorporated  it  within  the  lodging  range,  and  formed  a void  used  as  a latrine  pit 
(Walls  13,  14, 15  and  16  on  Fig.  4).  There  was  no  trace  of  an  access  to  this  from  ground  level, 
though  it  is  likely  that  there  was  such  a facility.  Latrines  which  emptied  into  this  pit  probably 
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were  sited  in  the  northernmost  corner  of  the  upper  rooms  above  Area  E,  and  also  presum- 
ably in  a garde-robe  chamber  next  to  a passageway  against  the  curtain  wall  south-west  of  the 
shaft.  The  foundations  of  this  small  enclosure  (its  walls  were  of  the  normal  construction  of 
coursed  rubble  and  quoined  corners  as  the  curtain  walls  and  the  original  casemate  buildings 
against  it)  were  only  o*8o  m thick,  and  were  very  shallow  (only  reaching  a depth  of  some 
i*6o  m from  the  present  ground  surface),  resting  on  clay  and  rubble,  possibly  natural,  but 
not  founded  on  bedrock. 

The  whole  shaft  was  later  modified  by  the  insertion,  in  its  north-eastern  half,  of  a huge 
blocking  wall  of  masonry  which  reached  a depth  of  5 • 80  m (Wall  17,  Fig.  4).  The  facing  is  of 
smoothly  worked  blocks  of  coursed  stone,  quite  different  in  technique  from  the  original 
surrounding  walls  of  the  shaft.  At  its  top,  it  provided  a platform  0*95  m wide,  and  left  only  a 
width  of  1 *41  m of  the  original  shaft  still  available.  At  the  same  time  as  this  insertion,  a 
bracing  arch  (Wall  18,  Fig.  4)  between  this  substantial  wall  and  the  original  surrounding 
wall  on  the  SW  side  (and  the  bedrock  underneath  it)  was  built.  Its  arch  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  of  a thirteenth  century  arch  moulding  put  together.  Because  this  large  masonry 
blocking  stood  now  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  chutes  from  a garde-robe  chamber  in  one  of  the 
chambers  above,  a hole  and  a further  chute  was  provided  at  the  southern  end  of  this  wall  to 
render  this  latrine  still  serviceable.  The  reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  blocking  wall  is  not 
certain,  but  it  was  probably  to  add  substance  to  what  may  have  been  an  insecure  and  dan- 
gerous north-eastern  clay  and  rock  face  to  the  original  pit.  The  bracing  arch,  too,  suggests 
that  the  original  structure  lacked  stability. 

The  latrine  chute  itself  had  been  excavated  to  some  considerable  depth  during  previous 
investigations,  but  deposits  of  apparently  undisturbed  medieval  material  were  found  in  the 


Fig.  5.  Elevations  of  the  walls  in  the  latrine  shaft  (Area  C):  tor  locations  of  drawings  see  Fig.  4. 
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bottom.  As  excavated,  the  layers  were  arbitrarily  numbered  (space  and  convenience  of 
excavation  did  not  allow  of  fine  detail),  but  below  the  layers  which  contained  rubble  from 
the  demolition  of  buildings  above,  several  layers  of  greyish  silty  soil  were  distinguished. 
These  (C3-5)  contained  many  of  the  objects  from  the  latrine  shaft  illustrated  in  the  small- 
fmds  report,  as  well  as  a group  of  shell-gritted  pottery  of  considerable  interest  (Fig.  11). 
Beneath  these  layers  was  a thin  (and  constricted)  layer  of  crushed  limestone  and  mortar, 
representing  the  construction  level  of  one  of  the  phases  of  stone  walling,  probably  the  large 
inserted  blocking  wall.  The  latrine  pit  will  have  been  cleaned  out  continually  while  it  was  in 
use,  but  the  majority  of  these  finds  from  the  bottommost  layers  probably  date  from  early 
within  the  use  of  the  shaft,  from  below  the  levels  which  were  regularly  cleaned  out. 


THE  CASEMATE  BUILDINGS  AND 
COURTYARD  (AREAS  A,  D,  AND  E)  (FIG.  4) 

The  account  of  the  excavation  of  this  area  will  deal  with  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
excavated,  beginning  with  the  courtyard  A,  then  describing  the  two  rooms  E and  D. 

After  removal  of  topsoil  over  the  first  of  these  areas,  a number  of  features  came  immedi- 
ately into  view.  The  north-eastern  wall  (Wall  2,  Fig.  4)  of  the  ranges  of  lodgings  against  the 
curtain  wall  was  freed  from  the  spoil  which  had  for  long  obscured  it,  and  against  it  was 
found  to  be  a rectangular  structure  with  a raised  platform  of  clay  in  the  centre  (Feature  7, 
Fig.  4).  There  were  clear  traces  of  one  step  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  this,  and  indications  of 
a second,  suggesting  that  this  was  the  basis  for  an  external  stair  leading  up  westwards  to  the 
upper  apartments  at  this  point.  Its  positioning  is  altogether  natural  for  this,  since  it  is 
convenient  for  the  castle  entrance,  and  occupies  a position  blocking  neither  of  the  doors  into 
the  ground-floor  rooms  of  the  lodging  ranges.  None  of  the  support  walls  of  this  stairway 
was  more  than  one  course  thick,  and  it  probably  supported  a timber  superstructure. 

The  remainder  of  the  area  was  more  or  less  covered  by  a surface  of  limestone  chippings  — 
most  probably  the  medieval  ground  level  within  the  Inner  Ward  — which  seemed  to  lead  in 
a curving  path  from  the  entrance  passage  into  the  two  doorways  in  the  ground  floor  ranges. 
There  were  very  slight  traces  within  the  surface  of  a drain,  with  pairs  of  opposed  stones 
which  would  have  had  a capstone  occasionally  visible.  This  surface  of  limestone  chippings 
was  spread  on  the  pinkish  mottled  clay  layer  typical  of  the  Conisbrough  hillside.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  particularly  well  trodden-in  along  the  line  of  the  route  between  gate-passage 
and  doorways.  Two  modern  trenches,  for  telephone  cable  and  for  water  pipe,  crossed  the 
site. 

A number  of  stone  features  became  visible  in  this  area  after  removal  of  the  topsoil.  The 
most  substantial  were  the  walls  already  evident  from  the  consolidated  remains  which  formed 
the  north-western  edge  of  the  area  examined.  The  northern  end  of  the  long  wall  (11)  was 
examined,  and  although  cut  through  by  the  telephone  cable  trench,  this  was  discovered  at  a 
greater  depth.  It  formed  a curious  right-angled  joint  with  another  wall  (19),  which  had  been 
traced  in  earlier  excavations,  and  which  presumably  together  formed  a lean-to  building 
against  the  lodging  range  at  a late  stage  of  the  castle’s  life.  No  dating  evidence  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  walls  was  encountered,  and  only  a tiny  portion  of  the  interior  floor  levels 
of  the  room  was  disturbed.  It  is  tempting,  because  of  the  curiousness  of  the  construction, 
because  it  contained  re-used  stone  and  because  of  its  obvious  nature,  secondary  to  the  main 
courtyard  ranges,  to  assign  a late  medieval  date  to  this  construction.  Its  date  and  purpose, 
however,  remain  a mystery. 

A small  fragment  of  wall  (10)  roughly  parallel  to  wall  (11)  had  been  heavily  consolidated, 
and  could  not  be  traced  beyond  a length  of  about  i-6o  m.  This,  too,  may  have  formed  an 
external  staircase  to  the  upper  floor  of  ranges  of  rooms  in  this  area,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
small  stub  of  wall  remains  obscure.  Two  other  fragments  of  stonework  were  revealed  nearer 
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to  the  gate  passage,  at  the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  excavated  area.  The  northerly  one  (6) 
was  a rectangular  flat  foundation  tacked  onto  the  end  of  the  small  set  of  stairs  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  lodging  range.  It  contained  re-used  stone,  and  since  it  was  in  no  danger  of 
damage  by  new  works  to  establish  the  custodian’s  hut,  it  was  left  in  position. 

The  best  explanation  for  this  is  as  the  foundation  for  a mounting-block  at  a position  by  a 
stairway,  near  to  the  gate-passage  to  the  castle.  Little  survived,  however,  to  give  substance  to 
this  suggestion.  The  final  fragment  of  walling  (5)  lay  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  exterior 
stairway.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a buttress  of  small  pilaster  type  enlarged  to  form  a larger 
masonry  platform : it  is  of  uncertain  date  and  purpose,  but  its  presence  would  have  hindered 
direct  access  to  the  exterior  stair,  if  they  had  been  contemporary.  Much  of  this  stonework, 
however,  lay  in  haphazard  fashion  in  and  around  the  topsoil  layers,  merely  placed  on  the 
underlying  clay  surface.  It  was  not  therefore  clear  how  significant  such  finds  were  within  the 
overall  history  of  construction  in  the  Inner  Ward. 

Underneath  these  upper  layers  of  stone  and  these  slight  constructions  lying  on  the  clay 
little  of  moment  was  found.  Underneath  the  external  stair  a shallow  pit  found  to  contain 
fragments  of  a cream  and  orange  glazed  flagon  (Fig.  13,  no.  25)  was  excavated.  This  gave  the 
only  sound  piece  of  dating  evidence  for  the  construction  of  this  staircase,  and  suggests  that  it 
must  have  been  put  in  position  after  the  mid  to  late  thirteenth  century. 

Because  the  clay  layers  through  which  the  foundation  trenches  of  the  walls  of  the  lodging 
ranges  in  the  Inner  Ward  were  dug  appeared  to  be  very  disturbed,  two  sections  were  cut 
through  them  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  fact  natural.  Beneath  a thickness  of  approx- 
imately o-8o  m of  the  mixed  clay  was  found  a layer  of  dark  grey  sandy  soil  containing 
charcoal,  possibly  a decayed  topsoil  layer.  Beneath  this  was  more  solid  homogeneous  red 
clay.  This  suggested,  even  if  this  bottom  clay  layer  was  natural,  that  there  was  a considerable 
build-up  of  dumped  material  in  this  area  of  the  Inner  Ward,  and  that  the  main  lodging 
ranges  of  the  Inner  Ward  are  founded  on  this  made-up  ground. 


AREA  E (FIGS.  4 AND  6) 

Excavation  in  the  following  season  (February  1976)  continued  on  the  interior  of  the 
buildings  which  lay  against  the  curtain  wall  immediately  east  of  the  latrine  shaft  examined 
earlier  (see  p.  65).  After  removal  of  the  topsoil,  a layer  of  stone  and  brick  rubble  was 
revealed  over  the  majority  of  the  area,  with  modern  disturbances  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  building  and  against  the  eastern  wall  (between  the  range  of  buildings  and  the 
bailey).  The  majority  of  the  rubble  was  of  limestone  pieces,  but  there  were  also  some  worked 
fragments  — pieces  of  chimney  and  fireplace  surround.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  northern 
angle  of  the  room  appeared  to  have  been  reddened  by  fire. 

The  rubble  lay  in  an  uneven  distribution  over  a thin  spread  of  mixed  clay,  under  which 
there  were  traces  of  a light  yellow  mortar,  with  several  concentrations  of  dumped  stone,  and 
a number  of  features  which  may  have  been  shallow  post-holes.  The  majority  of  these  were 
probably  discolorations  in  the  underlying  clay  layers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  so  many 
apparently  random  and  uneven  post-holes  could  have  been  of  use  within  this  basement  area. 
There  were,  however,  two  obvious  pits;  both  lay  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  building, 
against  the  Castle’s  curtain  wall.  The  more  southerly  one  contained  the  York  penny  of 
Henry  IV,  possibly  lost  in  the  1420s  or  1430s,  though  this  was  not  necessarily  the  date  of  its 
deposition  within  the  pit. 

At  the  level  of  this  mortar  spread,  which  itself  was  uneven  and  not  consistent  over  the 
whole  floor  of  the  building,  there  lay  three  padstones  to  support  timber  uprights  against  the 
curtain  wall.  The  stones  were  chamfered  on  three  sides,  and  had  a rough  face  against  the 
castle  wall.  A further  structural  feature,  a small  ‘L’-shaped  piece  of  walling  in  the  northern 
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Plate  2 Plate  3 

Conisbrough  Castle;  latrine  chute  (Area  C),  reused  masonry  in  relieving  arch  Conisbrough  Castle;  latrine  chute  (Area  C),  inserted  blocking  wall. 

(Photograph  A.  D.  Phillips).  (Photograph  A.  D.  Phillips). 
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Fig.  6.  Area  E,  showing  the  recovered  plan  of  stake-holes  within  the  building  area.  For  general  key  see  Fig.  4. 


corner  (12)  appeared  to  belong  at  this  level.  Its  relationship  with  the  wall  fronting  on  the 
castle  bailey  had  been  destroyed  by  a modern  trench.  The  cubicle  thus  formed  was  probably 
a support  for  a similar  cubicle  at  first  floor  level  which  will  have  served  as  a garde-robe.  The 
chute  leading  into  the  latrine  pit  (Area  C)  lay  directly  next  to  this  small  feature. 

A spread  of  charcoal  and  burnt  material  lay  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  building,  and  the 
cubicle  walls  (12)  are  built  over  this.  The  charcoal  sealed  a large  number  of  small  stake-holes 
of  varying  diameter,  and  further  excavation  through  other  layers  at  the  same  level  in  other 
parts  of  the  building’s  interior  revealed  many  more  similar  holes  (see  Fig.  6).  The  stake-holes 
were  filled  either  with  burnt  material  and  charcoal,  or  with  brown  soil,  and  they  varied  in 
depth  from  0*05  m to  o-  30  m.  Against  the  curtain  wall,  the  majority  of  these  holes  seem  to 
be  sealed  by  the  mortary  layers. 

Under  the  burnt  layer  in  the  northern  angle,  and  the  mortary  layers  elsewhere  were  more 
traces  of  post-holes.  In  particular  a series  of  holes  along  the  north-western  wall  is  suggestive 
of  the  holes  for  scaffolding  posts  during  construction.  The  underlying  clay  here  was  spattered 
with  patches  of  mortar  (which  also  underlay  the  burnt  material  in  the  northern  angle),  and 
this  suggests  that  this  level  was  the  construction  level  for  the  stone  walls  of  the  casemate 
buildings.  At  this  level,  too,  the  tops  of  the  foundation  trenches  for  wall  construction  first 
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Fig.  7.  Section  through  the  layers  within  the  Inner  Ward  in  Area  E:  for  location  see  Fig.  6,  and  for  description  of 

layers  see  text  p.  73. 


became  visible : in  general  the  walls  were  built  on  a slightly  wider  rubble  foundation  than  the 
upper  width  of  the  faced  wall.  The  north-eastern  wall,  however,  had  a particularly  broad 
foundation.  This  was  1-20  m broad  on  average,  and  supported  a wall  only  0-84  m wide. 

It  was  clear  that  the  underlying  red  clay  was  still  very  mixed,  even  though  at  this  level 
there  were  no  traces  of  further  structural  features  connected  with  the  stone  buildings. 
Accordingly  a section  was  cut  through  this  material  in  order  to  determine  its  composition 
and  in  order  to  gauge  the  original  configuration  of  the  hillslope.  The  line  chosen  bisected  a 
recess  into  the  curtain  wall,  and  it  was  hoped  thereby  to  section  the  curtain  wall  foundation 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  understand  the  relationship  of  the  walls  to  the  mixed  clay  layers 
within  the  bailey. 

The  drawn  section  which  was  produced  can  be  seen  in  Figure  7.  The  foundations  of  the 
curtain  wall  (d)  can  be  clearly  seen  to  have  been  cut  into  the  clay  layers  (b)  and  (c).  The 
actual  footings  were  large  pitched  limestones,  tightly  fitted  together  and  set  at  an  angle  to 
the  vertical.  They  were  bonded  with  a filling  of  brown  sandy  mortar  with  flecks  of  charcoal. 
Excavation  was  not  continued  underneath  the  standing  curtain  wall  because  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  undermining  the  substantial  wall,  but  as  far  as  could  be  seen  the  mixed  clay  layers 
(b)  and  (c)  continued  underneath  the  wall-footings.  The  dotted  line  on  Fig.  7 shows  the 
point  reached  by  excavation. 

The  remainder  of  the  section  consisted  of  bands  of  clay,  within  which  there  was  a clear 
distinction  between  (a),  the  upper  more  homogeneous  band  of  brownish-red  material,  and 
(b)  and  (c),  which  contained  more  tip-lines  of  organic  material.  The  band  of  clay  (b)  was 
predominantly  of  a pinkish  colour,  and  overlay  (c),  a band  of  clayey  soil  containing  many 
small  stones.  At  the  base  of  this  layer  was  a grey-brown  layer,  seen  most  clearly  close  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  section,  which  contained  organic  material,  and  one  or  two  fragments  of 
animal  bone.  No  pottery  was  recovered  from  any  of  the  layers  in  the  section,  but  several  of 
the  non-organic  pockets  of  material  had  produced  fragments  of  animal  bone.  One  intrusive 
element  (g),  probably  a post-hole  cut  from  a higher  level,  was  revealed,  but  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  section  at  about  the  junction  between  layers  (b)  and  (c)  there  were  traces  of  building 
slots  and  post-holes.  This  material  was  restricted  to  the  very  corner  of  the  excavated  section. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  the  drawing  of  the  section  that  the  clay  layers  contain  tip-lines  which 
slope  downwards  from  south  to  north,  and  also  that  the  junction  between  layers  (a)  and  (b) 
slopes  in  the  same  general  direction.  This  is  contrary  to  the  line  of  the  limestone  bedrock  of 
the  hill  (h)  and  the  clean  (probably  natural)  pink  clay  (e).  Thus  the  suggestion  from  this 
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Plate  4 

Conisbrough  Castle;  section  through  curtain  wall  foundations, 


showing  the  build-up  of  layers  in  the  bailey. 


Plate  5 

Conisbrough  Castle;  sunken  room  in  Area  D,  as  excavated, 
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section  is  that  there  is  a bank  of  dumped  material  at  this  point.  If  there  are  remains  of 
buildings  at  the  tail  of  the  bank  between  layers  (b)  and  (c),  then  the  inner  tail  of  this  bank 
must  have  come  at  about  the  point  where  the  present  inner  wall  of  the  range  of  casemate 
buildings  now  runs.  The  maximum  surviving  height  of  the  bank  is  at  the  point  when  the 
limestone  pitched  footings  of  the  castle  curtain  wall  are  set  into  it : at  this  point  the  bank  is 
2*30  m high,  and  is  formed  merely  from  layers  (b)  and  (c).  The  layer  (a)  appears  to  be  a 
levelling  layer  of  dumped  material,  possibly  contemporary  with  the  curtain  wall,  and  form- 
ing a platform  for  stone  buildings  contemporary  with  the  stone  curtain  within  the  castle 
inner  ward.  (See  further  discussion  p.  77). 


AREA  D (FIG.  4) 

The  interior  of  the  casemate  building  immediately  west  of  the  castle’s  entrance  passage  and 
south  of  Area  A was  examined  in  a final  excavation  season.  This  irregular  space,  approxi- 
mately 9*5  by  6 m,  was  found  to  have  been  divided  by  a radial  wall  from  the  main  curtain 
to  the  main  northern  wall  of  the  range.  The  western  portion  formed  a small  room  with  a 
floor  of  mixed  clay  and  mortar  in  most  respects  identical  to  the  floors  already  described  in 
Area  E.  Under  a layer  of  mixed  rubble  there  were  several  rather  featureless  depressions 
containing  rubble  limestone,  and  patches  of  yellowish  mortar.  Against  the  curtain  wall  there 
were  two  large  crudely  squared  stone  blocks  (not  chamfered,  as  in  Area  E)  which  will  have 
formed  padstones  for  timber  supports  for  the  floor  of  the  chamber  above,  and  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  curtain  wall  and  the  radial  wall  which  divides  this  internal  space  was  a small 
semicircular  foundation  which  was  probably  the  basis  for  a stair. 

The  eastern  half  of  this  space  was  surprisingly  different.  Excavation  here  continued 
through  a considerable  build-up  of  Victorian  layers  containing  beer  bottle,  brick  and  pottery 
fragments,  until  a mass  of  rubble  typical  of  the  medieval  collapse  was  encountered.  Eventu- 
ally a basement  room,  some  4-3  by  3-0111  in  extent,  was  disengaged  from  the  tumbled 
collapse  within  it.  The  floor  was  paved  with  irregular  stone  slabs,  and  lay  some  2-4  111  below 
present  ground  level  within  the  castle  bailey,  and  must  thus  have  been  in  medieval  times 
substantially  lower  than  normal  ground  level.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  faced  with 
roughly  coursed  stone,  originally  plaster-covered  since  traces  of  the  original  plaster  were 
found  adhering  to  the  walls.  Against  the  curtain  wall  in  particular,  this  basement  room  gave 
the  impression  of  having  been  inserted  into  the  range  of  casemate  rooms:  the  foundations  of 
the  curtain  wall  were  clearly  undercut  by  the  insertion  of  this  room,  and  the  walls  of  the 
room  to  east  and  west  formed  a revetment  against  a bank  of  clay  and  earth. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  room  lay  in  the  south-western  corner  against  the  curtain  wall.  Here 
there  was  a finely  tooled  latrine  seat  constructed  of  ashlar,  on  a rectangular  pedestal  base. 
There  was  no  external  chute  from  the  latrine,  and  its  level  was  well  below  the  foundations  of 
the  castle  walls,  and  any  outlet  would  have  had  to  pass  under  both  the  curtain  wall  and  the 
barbican  passage  to  give  into  the  castle  ditch.  The  latrine  is  a very  sophisticated  refinement 
within  a room  which  by  its  positioning  must  have  lain  underneath  a guard-chamber  at  the 
castle  entrance.  There  is  no  visible  means  of  access  to  this  room  at  present,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  use  it  would  have  served  apart  from  the  short  term  confinement  of  prisoners,  with 
entrance  and  exit  from  the  guard-room  above. 

There  was  no  trace  of  joist-holes  for  a wooden  floor  above  this  basement,  but  the  guard- 
chamber  must  have  had  such  a floor.  Although  much  has  been  destroyed,  the  traces  of  an 
entrance  into  the  guard  chamber  survive,  in  the  standing  masonry  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  gate  passage.  Here  two  stones  of  a door-passage  survive  in  the  same  large 
masonry  as  the  remainder  of  the  re-faced  fourteenth  century  gateway.  This  suggests  that  this 
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Plate  6 

Conisbrough  Castle;  latrine  seat  in  sunken  room,  Area  D. 
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small  chamber  immediately  inside  the  gate-passage  was  then  converted  into  a guard-cham- 
ber, and  that  the  basement  dungeon  was  at  the  same  time  inserted  into  the  range  of  buildings 
immediately  west  of  the  gateway. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 
The  Early  Castle 

For  the  early  history  of  Conisbrough  Castle,  the  excavations  have  provided  some 
significant  new  evidence.  In  particular  the  sections  cut  through  the  clay  layers  of  the  bailey 
have  established  that  all  the  layers  here  are  dumped  material,  not  just  to  a depth  of  circa  i -20 
m,  as  had  been  seen  before,1  but  to  a substantially  deeper  level.  The  section  cut  through  at  the 
foot  of  the  curtain  wall  in  Area  E (Fig.  7)  is  probably  almost  a half-section  of  a substantial 
earthwork  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  curtain  wall  prior  to  its  construction.  Until  further 
work  of  a fundamental  nature  is  done  at  the  foot  of  the  keep,  the  relationship  of  this  earthen 
bank,  which  must  have  encircled  the  whole  promontory,  to  the  stone  keep  of  circa  1180 
cannot  be  established.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  keep  has  completely  replaced,  by 
eradicating  it,  a motte,  to  which  the  earthen  bailey  banks  belonged.  Dr.  Thompson’s 
excavations  of  19672  suggested  that  the  faced  ashlars  of  the  keep  dropped  vertically  below 
present  day  ground-level  at  least  6 ft.  10  in  (2-08  m):  this  might  suggest  that  the  keep  is 
actually  built  on  the  site  of  the  motte,  and  that  the  ditch  between  the  motte  and  the  bailey 
formed  a convenient  working  space  to  commence  building  operations,  only  later  filled  in 
with  dumped  clay  when  the  whole  of  the  Inner  Ward  was  properly  levelled. 

It  thus  seems  likely  that  the  keep  built  by  Hamelin  Pantagenet  was  newly  built  on  a site 
which  had  earthwork  defences  only,  and  that  these  defences  were  slighted  in  order  to  build 
the  new  solid  curtain  walls.  The  parallel  drawn  some  time  ago  between  Conisbrough  Castle 
and  the  French  site  of  Mortemer3  here  holds  good : at  Mortemer,  a castle  also  in  the  hands  of 
Hamelin  Plantagenet  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  is  a similar  but  smaller  keep 
standing  on  top  of  the  motte,  and  surrounded  by  earthen  defences  both  for  an  inner  and 
outer  ward,  as  at  Conisbrough.  Mortemer  was  lost  to  the  de  Warrenne  family  in  1202,  when 
it  was  captured  by  Philip  Augustus:  thereafter  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  Kings 
expended  any  great  sums  on  its  upkeep  or  updating.4  Therefore  the  ‘transitional’  stage  in  its 
defences,  with  a stone  keep  and  earthwork  defences,  is  probably  the  stage  at  which  it  was 
left  in  1202,  and  closely  comparable  to  the  development  of  Conisbrough  at  the  same  time. 

Any  buildings  which  belonged  to  this  early  earthwork  phase  of  the  castle  at  Conisbrough 
will  have  lain  therefore  at  a substantially  lower  level  than  the  present  bailey,  which  in 
several  sections  cut  in  the  excavations  can  be  seen  to  consist  largely  of  levelling  layers  of 
early  thirteenth-century  (and  later)  date.  These  levelling  layers  are  between  1 m and  1*20  m 
deep  over  the  whole  of  the  bailey,  and  suggest  that  the  early  castle  is  securely  buried  at  the 
level  of  the  tail  of  the  rampart  bank  (see  Fig.  7).  The  recovery  of  the  early  castle  plan  would 
be  a research  project  comparable  to  that  undertaken  at  Sandal  Castle  in  Wakefield,5  and  the 
results  might  well  prove  to  be  remarkably  similar.  At  all  events,  the  complete  excavation  of 
this  massive  amount  of  material  by  hand  is  a task  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 


1 M.  W.  Thompson,  Medieval  Archaeology,  13  (1969),  p.  216. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  216. 

3 M.  Sands  and  H.  Braun,  ‘Conisbrough  and  Mortemer’,  Y.A.J.,  42  (1935),  pp.  I47f. 

4 Ibid.,  postscript  by  L.  C.  Loyd,  pp.  158-9. 

5 By  P.  Mayes.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Mayes  for  discussion  and  comparison  with  his  material  and  excavated  remains 
at  Sandal  (a  castle  also  belonging  to  the  de  Warrennes). 
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The  Stone  Buildings  in  the  Inner  Ward 6 

Shortly  after  the  construction  of  the  keep  circa  1180-90,  the  Inner  Ward,  was  provided 
with  new  stone  walls  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  earthwork  defences.  In  the  one  section 
obtainable  through  the  foundation  of  these  walls,  they  were  constructed  on  a pitched  lime- 
stone footing  only  o-6o  m deep.  The  style  of  construction  is  distinctive,  and  can  still  be  seen 
in  many  places  on  the  site:  coursed,  shaped  rubble  facing  stones  are  used,  and  the  rough 
coursing  is  tied  closely  in  with  the  large  quoin-stones  found  at  the  changes  of  angle  on  the 
inner  face,  and  at  the  points  where  the  projecting  solid  semicircular  towers  were  built 
against  the  wall  on  the  outer  face.  The  lower  portion  of  the  outer  face  of  this  wall  has  a 


6 There  is  no  intention  here  to  give  a full  description  of  the  castle,  which  has  been  covered  in  earlier  writings , 
especially  G.  T.  Clark,  Y.A.J.,  8 (1883),  p.  125L 
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batter,  which  is  also  carried,  round  the  towers. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  barbican  passage  exhibits  such  a style  of  building,  and  thus  it  can  be 
surmised  that  the  barbican  passage  is  an  original  feature  of  this  layout  of  the  castle  in  stone. 
The  gateway  to  the  Inner  Ward  probably  always  lay,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  it  now 
lies,  even  though  all  trace  of  the  early  form  of  the  gate  has  been  obliterated  in  the  later 
re-facing  of  the  gate-passage.  The  only  trace  of  the  original  layout  here  which  remains  is  the 
outer  quadrant  (the  SE)  of  the  eastern  gate-tower.  It  is  suggested  above  (p.  64)  that  the 
barbican  passage  had  an  additional  tower  at  its  angle,  access  to  which  was  via  a staircase  of 
which  the  lower  flights  still  remain  within  the  excavated  portion  of  the  barbican  wall  south 
of  the  eastern  gate-tower. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  original  layout  of  castle  buildings  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sketch  plan  (Fig.  8),  which  attempts  to  show  an  idealised  view  of  what  was  originally  plan- 
ned on  the  site.  The  shaded  portions  represent  features  now  superseded  or  destroyed  in  later 
alteration  or  collapses.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  area  excavated  in  1975—7  within  the  Inner 
Ward  forms  only  a relatively  small  and  unimportant  fragment  of  the  interior  casemate 
buildings.  Clearly  the  lodging  ranges  and  chambers  will  have  been  at  first  floor  level  within 
this  range,  and  the  pins  and  other  articles  of  toilet  found  in  the  latrine  shaft  in  Area  C 
suggest  that  the  apartments  in  this  area  formed  female  domestic  apartments  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Solar  range.  Little  trace  of  the  arrangements  in  this  area  survives.  One  jamb  of  a 
door  is  to  be  seen  in  the  curtain  wall  in  Area  B : this  will  have  been  a passage  doorway  on  the 
line  of  wall  16  (see  Fig.  4),  but  apart  from  this,  the  suggestion  that  there  was  a latrine  cham- 
ber on  the  site  of  the  ‘L’  shaped  addition  in  the  northern  corner  of  Area  E,  the  semicircular 
stair  ascending  to  the  upper  floor  in  Area  D,  and  the  external  stair  foundation  (clearly 
secondary  because  of  the  pottery  found  underneath  it)  in  Area  A,  comprise  all  that  can  now 
be  said  of  arrangements  on  the  upper  floor. 

On  the  lower  floor,  the  layout  is  simple.  A double  doorway  gave  into  the  two  rooms 
(Areas  E and  D)  and  these  were  probably  originally  store-rooms  with  either  beaten  clay 
floors,  or  more  probably,  with  stone  flagged  floors.  The  stone  flags  were  removed  for  use 
elsewhere  after  the  abandonment  of  the  castle,  leaving  the  rather  incomprehensible  “floor 
levels”  within  the  lower  portion  of  these  two  rooms.  Only  in  the  basement  area  — possibly 
by  the  date  of  abandonment  already  cluttered  with  fallen  debris  — has  the  stone  flagged 
floor  remained.  It  is  suggested  that  this  basement  dungeon  with  its  fourteenth  century 
latrine  seat  is  also  a later  insertion  into  the  main  lodging  range. 

The  incorporation  into  this  original  layout  of  the  deep  cleft  which  formed  the  latrine 
chute  at  the  western  end  of  the  area  examined  (Area  C)  has  already  been  discussed  (p.  67). 
Of  greater  interest  is  the  tentative  reconstruction  of  the  earliest  phases  of  the  Hall  and  kitchen 
area,  and  its  relationship  with  the  Solar  range,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8.  The  siting  of  the  Hall  in  a 
position  against  the  curtain  wall  where  it  could  not  have  a rectangular  plan,  and  the  position- 
ing of  the  central  fireplace  (surely  the  earlier?)  against  one  of  the  octagonal  stone  column 
bases  presents  problems  for  any  interpretation  of  the  site.  The  general  outline,  however,  is 
clear,  with  a porch  and  screens  passage  at  the  eastern  end,  with  doorways  leading  to  the 
pantry  and,  via  a pentice  (?)  to  other  service  buildings,  including  a kitchen  at  the  foot  of  the 
keep.  The  pantry  was  two  storeys  high,  as  is  shown  by  the  corbels  in  the  curtain  wall,  which 
continue  the  line  of  those  of  the  Hall  itself,  and  the  room  above  the  pantry  will  have  given 
access  to  the  gallery  above  the  screens  passage.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  excavating  the  Hall, 
discovered  a single  aisle  of  columns  (of  square  form  with  chamfered  corners  to  produce  an 
octagonal  shape),7  but  the  closeness  of  the  central  hearth  to  the  postulated  position  of  the 
central  column  remains  unexplained.  The  large  building  against  the  western  curtain  wall, 
running  off  at  right  angles  to  the  great  Hall  is  thus  best  seen  as  the  Solar,  to  which  access  will 


7 M.  W.  Thompson,  Medieval  Archaeology,  12  (1968),  p.  153. 
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have  been  via  a staircase  off  the  western  (dais)  end  of  the  Hall  — probably  into  a small 
passage  between  the  two  buildings  through  which  access  was  also  gained  to  a latrine  chamber 
tucked  into  the  semicircular  tower  at  the  north  western  extremity  of  the  hall : traces  of  the 
staircase  to  this  can  be  seen  in  the  bailey  wall  and  the  remains  of  the  chamber  and  its  chute 
can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  outside  face  of  the  walls. 

The  date  of  the  construction  of  the  curtain  walls  and  the  development  of  the  Inner  Ward 
with  these  stone  buildings,  beginning  presumably  with  the  Hall  and  its  service  quarters,  is 
normally  considered  to  have  been  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  by 
William,  the  son  of  Hamelin  Plantagenet,  who  held  the  castle  from  1202-1239.  He  may 
have  thus  completed  the  stone  buildings  of  the  castle  to  his  father’s  intended  design. 

Later  Alterations 

There  is  a considerable  body  of  evidence  now  for  a large-scale  updating  of  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  castle  in  the  early  fourteenth  century.  An  attempt  to  plot  the  changes  which 
occurred  to  the  original  plan  has  been  made  on  Fig.  9,  showing,  in  white,  the  portions  of  the 
original  early  thirteenth  century  arrangement  which  were  left  untouched,  but  adding  all 
those  features  which  were  probably  constructed  at  this  time.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
refacing  of  the  gatehouse  passage  (see  p.  63),  and  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  gate- 
house thus  entailed. 

The  complexities  of  this  change  are  made  the  more  intractable  by  the  collapse  of  part  of 
the  curtain  wall  on  the  southern  side  before  1538.  One  of  the  most  enigmatic  factors  is  the 
correct  identification  of  the  small  rectangular  building  of  interior  dimension  9-3  by  5-2  m 


Fig.  9.  Conisbrough  Castle,  showing  the  main  alterations  made  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later. 
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just  east  of  the  gate  passage.  The  gate  passage  wall  as  originally  built  stopped  short  halfway 
along  the  western  wall  of  this  building,  and  then  is  a straight  joint  between  the  gate  passage 
wall  and  the  added  building’s  west  wall.  In  excavation  by  Dr.  Thompson,  a stone  altar,  now 
in  Conisbrough  Church,  was  found  in  this  building,  and  it  has  thus  been  identified  as  a 
Chapel.  Against  the  back  of  the  fallen  curtain  wall  at  this  point  there  is  a piscina,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  therefore  that  this  is  so.  If  it  is  the  chapel  for  which  Hamelin  Plantagenet  and 
Isabel  his  wife  provided  an  endowment  for  a priest  in  1201, 8 the  dating  of  the  curtain  wall 
and  the  consequent  secondary  building  of  the  chapel  against  it  needs  to  be  dated  correspon- 
dingly earlier:  it  might  be  argued,  however,  that  the  endowment  for  a priest  does  not 
necessarily  entail  a new  large  chapel  in  the  Inner  Ward:  there  is,  after  all,  a small  chapel  and 
vestry  in  the  keep,  which  might  have  served  until  such  time  as  the  new  one  was  built. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  chapel,  if  it  lay  on  the  ground  floor,  had  some  form  of  access 
above  it,  since  the  later  alterations  of  the  area  next  to  the  gatehouse  established  a double 
latrine  chamber  with  access  to  it  which  can  scarcely  have  come  from  anywhere  but  from  the 
space  above  the  chapel.  While  the  provision  of  a large  latrine  chamber  at  this  point  might 
seem  necessary  for  any  occupants  of  the  rooms  over  the  gatehouse,  it  is  unusual  to  have  a 
latrine  leading  off  from  the  chapel : the  chapel  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  lower  floor, 
and  possibly  held  the  living  accommodation  for  a priest  above  it.  This  does  not,  however, 
altogether  square  with  another  fragment  of  documentary  evidence  which  relates  to  the 
period  1317-22,  when  the  Castle  was  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancas- 
ter.9 In  one  of  his  warrants  there  is  an  order  for  timber  out  of  the  wood  of  Conisbrough  to  be 
used  for  repair  of  the  roof  of  the  Chapel.  While  this  might  only  mean  the  ceiling,  the  word- 
ing does  leave  questions  in  the  air  about  whether  this  was  the  only  chapel  in  the  inner  ward. 

Apart  from  the  refacing  of  the  gateway  and  the  provision  of  this  latrine  chamber,  a 
number  of  other  changes  within  the  area  excavated  have  already  been  noted.  They  include 
the  provision  of  a guard  chamber  and  a dungeon  immediately  inside  the  gate  passage,  the 
provision  of  an  external  staircase  to  the  range  of  chambers  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Inner 
Ward,  and  the  alterations  to  the  large  latrine  chute  in  Area  C,  the  insertion  of  a blocking 
wall  and  the  relieving  arch.  While  one  cannot  necessarily  claim  that  all  these  alterations  were 
contemporaneous,  they  are  probably  of  late  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  date. 

More  fundamental  changes  in  the  comfort  of  the  accommodation  in  the  Inner  Ward  were 
taking  place  in  the  Hall  and  Solar.  The  Hall  now  had  a wall-fireplace  and  alterations  had  to 
be  made  to  its  eastern  end  to  allow  a new  doorway  cut  with  great  trouble  into  the  inner  face 
of  the  curtain  wall.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Hall,  a wall  cut  off  its  western  end,  making  of  it  a 
small  triangular  room  with  a new  fireplace.  In  the  Solar,  a new  wall  fireplace  was  inserted, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  area  now  destroyed,  facing  westwards,  a new  oriel  window 
was  put  in  to  improve  the  domestic  comfort.  A new  staircase  from  the  western  end  of  the 
shortened  Hall  now  led  up  to  the  Solar  on  the  upper  floor.  Elsewhere,  elements  of  the 
curtain  wall  construction  suggest  that  parts  of  the  wall,  especially  the  outer  face  near  the 
kitchen  area,  were  unstable. 

The  dating  of  all  these  changes  is  hard  to  seek,  but  a great  many  of  the  domestic  improve- 
ments are  likely  to  have  occurred  during  the  occupancy  of  the  castle  by  John,  who  inherited 
the  castle  as  a child  in  1239,  and  died  in  1304.  The  refurbishing  of  the  gateway  and  other 
repairs  are  probably  attributable  to  the  last  of  the  Warrennes  who  held  the  castle  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  grandson  of  the  sixth  earl  who  had  held  the  castle  for  so  long,  and  who 
succeeded  in  1304  to  the  title,  after  the  sad  and  accidental  death  of  his  father.10 

The  excavations  undertaken  in  1973-7  revealed  little  of  the  later  history  of  the  castle  after 
1347,  when,  on  reversion  to  the  Crown,  it  was  given  to  Edmund  Langley.  A number  of 


8J.  Hunter,  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  (1828),  p.  107. 

9 J.  Hunter,  op.  cit.  in  n.  8,  p.  109. 

10  Royston  Fairbank,  ‘John,  the  last  Earl  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey’,  Y.A.J.,  19  (1906-7),  p.  193F 
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walls  and  structures  additional  to  the  main  ranges  may  belong  to  this  period  of  its  use,  but 
there  were  few  datable  structures  within  the  areas  excavated.  The  castle’s  history  effectively 
halted  by  1538,  when  a survey  shows  that  the  gatehouse  and  curtain  wall  had  already  slipped 
down  the  bank  on  the  southern  side.11  Thereafter  the  access  route  to  the  castle  was  only  up  a 
makeshift  path  over  the  top  of  the  buried  remains  of  the  gatehouse  tower. 

THE  COINS 
By  S.  E.  Rigold 

1.  Henry  IV,  Light  Coinage,  York  Penny  of  Archbishop  Bowet,  probably  local  dies.  Annulet  on  breast,  double 
saltire  stops  on  obv.,  annulet  stops  on  rev.  1412-13  (or  possibly  a year  or  two  after);  centre  not  struck  up,  but 
not  very  heavily  worn.  Lost  in  1420s  or  30s?.  E68,  layer  1. 

2.  Late  French  derivative  Jetton,  diam.  25  mm  (small  for  its  type),  medium  thickness.  Obv.:  Shield  of  France 
modern,  6-pointed  star  in  chief;  i.m.  quatrefoil  of  5 annulets,  6-pointed  star  stops,  AVE  MARIA.  PLENA  B(?). 
Rev. : Four  lys  en  croix  in  quadrilobe,  A’s  and  E’s  in  quarters,  6-pointed  stars  in  spandrels.  Lettering  and  i.m.  look 
very  late:  end  of  fifteenth  century  (?).  E40,  layer  2. 

SMALL  FINDS  REPORT 
By  James  Thorn 
(Fig.  10) 

1.  Gilded  bronze  harness  mount  with  rivet  holes  at  lobed  ends.  The  middle  is  part  of  a hinge  for  pendant  attach- 
ment; this  is  similar  to  an  example  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris.  Length  7-4  cm  ( London  Museum,  Medieval 
Catalogue,  Fig.  39:2,  119).  Ai:  upper  levels  in  courtyard  area  A. 

2.  Iron  hasp  with  split  pin  fixing  at  one  end.  Length  without  pin  11-4  cm,  the  pin  5-0  cm.  Ai:  as  No.  1 above. 
Finds  from  the  Gar  derobe  Shaft,  Area  C (Nos.  3-15) 

3.  Turned  chess  piece,  possibly  a pawn,  length  1-5  cm,  diameter  of  head  o-8  cm. 

4.  Bronze  rumbler  with  iron  pea,  but  attached  loop  broken  off.  Two  examples  found  associated,  and  is  identical  in 
shape  to  an  example  from  Writtle.  Diameter,  top  to  bottom  1 • 7 cm,  laterally  1 • 5 cm.  (R.  Rahtz,  Excavations  at 
King  John  s Hunting  Lodge,  Writtle  (1969)  Fig.  51:128.  91). 

5-  Twisted  bronze  wire  with  loop.  Strap-like  section.  Length  2’ 2 cm.  (C.  Platt,  Excavations  in  Medieval  Southamp- 
ton Vol.  2 (1975).  Fig.  241:1744.  251). 

6.  Pin,  relatively  sturdy  shaft:  head  formed  by  passing  wire  one  and  a half  times  round  head  of  shaft  which  is  then 
flattened.  Length  3-4  cm.  (Platt,  Fig.  242:1769.  258). 

7.  Pin  similar  to  above  No.  6 but  head  is  formed  by  wire  passing  two  and  a half  times  round  head  of  shaft.  Length 
3-0  cm. 

8.  Turned  bone  object,  possibly  a terminal  to  a larger  object.  Height  1 cm  with  diameter  1-4  cm. 

9.  Corner  fragment  of  printed  floor  tile,  reduced  vitrified  fabric  with  white  inclusions.  Knife-trimmed  bevel  of  1 50. 
This  appears  to  be  a product  of  the  Nottingham  kilns  as  this  type  is  found  mostly  in  the  Midlands  with  date 
range  of  1350-1450.  (N.  R.  Whitcomb,  The  Medieval  Floor-Tiles  of  Leicestershire,  no.  100,  p.  73—4). 

10.  Six  bronze  links  of  mail,  with  scarfed  joint  held  together  with  a small  iron  rivet,  round  section.  Diameter  of 
link  1 • o cm. 

11.  Bronze  finger  ring.  Widens  at  shoulder  to  an  oval  shape  with  slightly  raised  bezel.  Diameter  external  2-8  cm, 
internal  1 • 7 cm. 

12.  Simple  flanged  rimmed  bowl  with  conical  base  and  fold-over  rim.  The  bowl  is  badly  distorted,  but  present 
diameter  25-0  cm  and  height  of  7-0  cm. 

13.  Glass  urinal.  Part  of  neck  and  base  surviving  with  fragment  of  wall.  Similar  to  examples  found  in  garderobe 
deposits  in  Gracechurch  St.,  London  (Mus.  of  Lon.  Ref.  E.R.  624)  which  is  considered  to  be  14th  century  and 
similar  to  another  found  at  St.  Swithin  House  (Harden,  Arch.J.,  128  (1971),  PI.  XIII :E,  105). 

14*  Not  illustrated.  Iron  buckle.  Single-sided  in  a decorative  D-shape. 

15.  Glass  linen  smoother  with  flattened  surface  on  one  side.  Diameter  8- 1 cm  with  a height  of  3*0  cm. 

16.  Not  illustrated.  Circular  domed  stud  of  bronze,  with  rivet  hole,  1 • 5 mm  in  diameter.  Di:  from  uppermost 
layers  of  rubble  over  area  D. 

17.  Turned  bronze  candle-holder,  with  centre  ring  missing.  Identical  to  a complete  example  from  Writtle  (P.  Rahtz, 
Excavations  at  King  John's  Hunting  Lodge,  Writtle  (1969),  Fig.  51,  118).  Di:  as  No.  16  above. 

18.  Turned  shank  of  bronze  tap  fitting.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  and  has  a hollow  opening  which  tapers  from  0*9  to 
1*5  cm  square.  D13:  Layers  above  the  filled  sunken  prison  room. 

19.  Bronze  binding  with  thin  gold  wash.  Two  ungilded  rivets  4 mm  long  and  1 • 5 mm  in  diameter.  E38 : Layers  of 
mortar  rubble  in  Area  E. 

20.  Bronze  leaf  in  repousse  decoration  with  tendrils  additionally  raised.  Gilded  exterior:  depth  of  repousse  work 
o-6  cm.  E50:  Depression  in  floor  level,  Area  E. 

21.  Lace  tag,  with  slightly  tapering  round  section.  Small  rivet  in  side  of  head.  Length  2-9  cm.  E68:  Pit  in  Area  E. 
22-  Terminal  of  handle  from  an  iron  knife  with  remains  of  wooden  side  pieces.  These  are  fixed  by  a bronze  flanged 

rivet.  E73 : Partly  excavated  pit  in  Area  E. 

23.  Bronze  mount,  ungilded,  with  all  its  ends  broken  off.  This  type  of  mount  is  generally  gilded.  E93:  Make  up 
layers  in  bailey,  underlying  the  early  stone  castle. 


11  W.  Brown,  ‘View  of  the  Castles  of  Tickhill  and  Conisbrough  (Pro  Ex.  T.R.  Miscellanea  20/83)’,  Y.A.J.,  9 
(1886),  pp.  221-2. 
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Fig.  10.  Small  finds.  Nos.  1-2,  4-7, 10-12,  17-21,  23;  bronze;  nos.  3 and  8:  bone;  nos.  13  and  15:  glass;  no.  9:  tile; 
no.  22,  iron  with  wooden  attachments.  Scale  2:3,  except  nos.  2,  9,  12,  13,  15 — 1:3. 
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Fig.  ii.  Pottery  from  the  latrine  shaft  deposit,  Area  C.  Scale  i 
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THE  POTTERY 

Much  of  the  pottery  from  the  area  excavated  comes  from  residual  pits  and  hollows  within  the  clay  make-up  of 
early  thirteenth  century  date  which  covered  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  castle  bailey.  Only  one  group  of  any 
significance  was  found,  and  this  came  from  the  only  remaining  stratified  layers  (C3-6)  within  the  latrine  shaft  in 
Area  C.  These  deposits  produced,  by  sieving,  a significant  proportion  of  small  finds,  and  the  pottery  recovered  from 
these  deep  layers  is  in  large  sherds.  Surprisingly,  a considerable  proportion  of  these  vessels  are  of  a coarse  shell-gritted 
fabric  (Nos.  1-7),  much  of  which  can  be  paralleled  from  known  Lincolnshire  kiln-products.  Stratified  with  these 
vessels  was  No.  12,  which  is  an  example  of ‘Tudor  Green’,  and  Nos.  10-11,  probably  the  same  vessel,  and  No.  13, 
both  from  local  kilns.  The  overall  dating,  therefore,  is  placed  firmly  within  the  fifteenth  century,  despite  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  coarse  shell-gritted  wares,  a date  which  corresponds  well  with  the  findings  from  the  small-finds,  in 
particular  the  decorated  fourteenth-century  tile  (No.  9),  found  within  the  same  deposit. 

The  remainder  of  the  pottery  can  be  separated  by  fabric  into  four  main  types:  the  local  (probably  Firsby)  wares 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  assemblage  (Nos.  14-23),  with  a considerable  range  of  types  represented.  The  Doncaster 
Hallgate  material  is  also  represented  (Nos.  24-7),  with  a range  of  glazed  fabrics  of  which  this  small  group  forms  a 
representative  sample.  The  third  group  is  the  white  fabric  wares,  possibly  products  of  the  York  area  (Nos.  28-33), 
and  the  shell-gritted  material  is  also  represented  by  2 pots  (Nos.  34-5).  There  seems  little  to  suggest  a date  much 
before  the  fifteenth  century  for  many  of  these  examples  except  for  the  Doncaster  Hallgate  product  No.  24,  which  can 
be  assigned  to  the  early  thirteenth  century,  and  which  underlay  the  small  structure  interpreted  as  the  base  for  an 
external  stair  (Area  A,  No.  7). 

Group  from  the  latrine  shaft,  Area  C,  layers  3-6  (Fig.  11). 

1.  Dark  grey,  quartz  and  shell-gritted  fabric,  light  grey  brown  on  interior. 

2.  As  No.  1 above,  reduced  to  light  grey  brown. 

3.  As  No.  1 above,  dull  brown. 

4.  As  No.  1 above,  pale  grey  brown. 

5.  As  No.  1 above. 

6.  Grey-black  fabric,  with  powdered  shell  tempering : reduced  to  dull  grey  on  interior. 

7.  As  No.  1 above. 

8.  Grey  fabric,  reduced  to  dull  red  inside  and  out. 

9.  Dark  grey-black  fabric. 

10.  Grey  fabric,  reduced  to  dull  red  on  the  exterior,  with  flecked  dark  brown  and  yellow  glaze  on  the  rim.  Probably 
from  the  Firsby  (Conisbrough  Park)  kilns. 

11.  Base  of  No.  10  above:  reduced  to  buff  white  on  interior,  with  light  greenish-yellow/brown  flecked  glaze. 

12.  Tudor  green,  white  fabric,  with  mid-green  internal  glaze,  and  only  fragmentary  traces  of  yellowish-green  glaze 
on  exterior. 

13.  Pinkish  buff  fabric,  traces  of  pale  orange-brown  slip  on  interior  and  on  rim,  with  light  yellow-brown  exterior 
glaze. 

Local  ( Firsby ) Wares  (Fig.  1 2) 

14.  Rough  light  buff  fabric,  small  grits,  brownish-purple  uneven  glaze  on  the  exterior,  Dio,  D13:  from  fill  of 
sunken  ‘prison  room’  in  Area  D. 

15.  Whitish  buff  fabric,  with  large  grits,  and  fired  light  pink:  deep  matt  purple  glaze.  Dio:  from  medieval  fill  of 
sunken  ‘prison  room’  in  Area  D. 

1 6/  Rim  and  base  of  same  vessel:  whitish  buff,  coarse  gritted  fabric,  fired  light  pink:  a matt  deep  purple  glaze  in 
17  places /D 108,  layers  2/3 : from  within  the  latrine  structure  in  sunken  room,  Area  D. 

18.  Buff  pink  fabric,  fired  dull  light  red-brown,  with  traces  of  yellow  and  purple  glaze.  E38 : spread  of  destruction 
rubble  in  Area  E. 

19.  Grey- white  fabric,  reduced  to  light  pink.  D4:  black  soil  overlying  a mortar  layer  in  Area  D. 

20.  Grey  ware,  reduced  to  light  pink:  light  yellow-green  glaze.  E38A:  spread  of  destruction  rubble  in  Area  E. 

21.  Grey  fabric,  reduced  to  orange  buff  on  exterior:  greenish-yellow  glaze,  with  brown  flecks.  E2:  general  debris 
over  topmost  area  ofE. 

22.  Pinkish  buff  fabric,  light  yellow-green  glaze.  A22,  1 : mixed  clay  layer  within  bailey. 

23.  Pale  orange  buff  fabric,  light  yellow-green  patchy  glaze.  D4:  as  No.  19  above. 

Doncaster  ( Hallgate ) Wares:  Fig.  13 

24.  Grey  fabric,  reduced  to  light  pink.  Green  and  yellow  spotted  glaze,  including  on  the  cordon  ‘ribs’.  Ai,  1: 
general  rubble  spread  in  Area  A,  immediately  below  topsoil. 

25.  Grey  fabric,  reduced  to  light  pink,  rather  gritty.  Patchy  light  green  glaze  on  the  handle.  A 10,  layer  3 : from 
shallow  pit  underneath  external  stair,  structure  7 (fig.  4). 

26.  Fabric  as  Nos.  24-5.  Ai,  1 as  No.  25. 

27.  Whitish  grey  smooth  fabric:  description  otherwise  as  Nos.  24-5.  D12:  from  fill  of  sunken  ‘prison  room’  in 
Area  D. 

White  fabrics:  possible  York  Wares  (Fig.  13) 

28.  White  fabric,  smooth  paste,  with  small  dark  grits  on  interior;  reduced  to  light  pinkish  buff  on  interior.  One 
diagonal  splash  of  light  cream  or  yellow  glaze.  A3,  1 : from  modern  water-pipe  trench  filling. 

29.  Whitish  buff  gritty  fabric:  trace  of  greyish-green  matt  glaze.  E73 : from  irregular  pit  in  Area  E. 

30.  White  fabric,  trace  of  light  green  glaze.  E89,  layer  2:  from  the  mortary  layers  in  Area  E. 

31.  Grey- white  fabric,  reduced  to  light  pink.  E89,  layer  4.  As  No.  30  above. 

32.  White  fabric,  traces  of  a grey  external  slip.  D2:  general  layers  above  Area  D. 

33.  Off-white  gritty  fabric,  unevenly  reduced  to  grey.  Spots  of  greenish-yellow  glaze.  D3 : general  layers  over  Area 
D. 
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Fig.  12.  Medieval  pottery:  local  products,  probably  from  the  Firsby  kilns.  Scale  1:4. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  CONISBROUGH  CASTLE  1973-1977 
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Fig.  13.  Medieval  pottery:  Doncaster,  Hallgate  wares  (nos.  24-7);  York-type  wares  (nos.  28-33)  and  shell-gritted 

wares  (nos.  34-5).  Scale  1:4. 

Shell-gritted  fabrics:  Fig.  13 

34.  Dark  grey-black  fabric.  E89,  layer  2:  as  No.  30. 

35.  Grey  ware.  D108,  2/3:  as  Nos.  16  and  17,  above. 

THE  CHIMNEY  (Fig.  14) 

In  a tumbled  fashion  round  the  remains  of  the  fallen  gate-tower  (Area  B,  see  above,  p.  64),  several  disjointed 
fragments  of  a stone  chimney-pot  were  discovered.  They  form  in  basic  design  a plain  octagonal  shaft  with  a maxi- 
mum diameter  of  00  m,  in  five  courses  capped  by  a plain  chamfered  string-course.  The  drawing  shows  this  plain  shaft 
springing  from  a further  course,  round  in  plan,  and  bearing  a more  elaborate  moulding,  beneath  which  there  is  a 
curved  recessed  surface  decorated  with  ball-flower  ornament.  The  way  in  which  the  chimney-stack  had  fallen  gave 
no  clear  indication  whether  this  course  should  in  fact  be  at  the  base  or  higher  up  the  chimney-pot;  it  might  equally 
well  belong  above  the  plain  courses  with  their  moulded  top.  Above  these  courses  there  came  the  capping  stones, 
forming  an  octagonal  top,  four  sides  of  which  were  plain  and  tapering,  but  the  others  formed  by  a kind  of ‘layered 
chevron’  motif.  The  total  height  of  the  chimney,  without  its  missing  base,  which  will  have  converted  from  a square 
section  to  a round  or  octagonal  module,  was  1.7  m.  The  chimney  pot  clearly  belonged  to  the  gate-house  within 
which  a fireplace  survives  at  first  floor  level  in  the  wall  immediately  north-west  of  the  gate  passage.  The  dating  of 
this  ashlar  chimney  can  be  assigned  on  the  grounds  of  the  ball-flower  ornament  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a date  clearly  consonant  with  the  style  of  the  refacing  of  the  towers  of  the  gate  within  the  barbican  entrance. 
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YORK  MINSTER  AND  THE  DECORATED 
STYLE  IN  YORKSHIRE  : ARCHITECTURAL 
REACTION  TO  YORK  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Nicola  Coldstream 


Summary  The  new  styles  of  the  nave  and  west  front  of  York  Minster  had  only  limited  influence  on  the  new  build- 
ings of  Yorkshire  between  c.  1290  and  c.  1350.  They  adopted  superficial  details,  but  remained  fundamentally  under 
the  influence  of  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincoln  cathedral  itself. 

York  Minster,  the  object  of  continual  study  by  antiquaries  and  historians  of  architecture, 
has  always  been  treated  in  isolation;  and  the  most  recent  book,  A History  oj  York  Minster,1  is 
no  exception.  In  this  paper  I shall  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  Minster  and  the  larger 
of  her  neighbours  in  the  years  between  c.  1270  and  c.  1350,  i.e.  the  new  buildings  at  St. 
Mary’s  abbey,  Guisborough,  Howden,  Selby  and  Beverley,  with  some  other  smaller  works.2 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  most  important  building  in  an  area  dominates  the  style  of 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  this  assumption  has  been  borne  out  to  a large  extent  in  a 
recent  study  in  the  west  of  England.3  It  ought  to  be  true  of  York.  Marks  of  masons  who 
worked  at  York  have  been  found  in  the  choir  of  Selby,  the  nave  of  Beverley,  at  Holy 
Trinity  Hull,  Lincoln  and  Heckington  (Lines.).4  Archbishop  Melton  encouraged  building  at 
both  Selby  and  Beverley.  In  addition,  Mr.  Harvey  has  suggested  that  the  designer  of  the 
west  front  of  York  introduced  flowing  tracery  into  the  area,  originating  the  designs  at 
Carlisle,  Beverley  and  Selby.5 

The  relationship  of  York  to  her  neighbours  is,  however,  extremely  complicated,  and 
investigation  shows  that  any  assumption  that  the  York  workshop  (or  even  the  York  archi- 
tect) was  busy  in  other  centres  calls  into  question  all  the  criteria  by  which  such  workshops  are 
identified.  Most  of  the  lesser  buildings  adopted  superficial  details  from  York,  but  some, 
including  Selby,  took  very  little.  Among  all  the  lesser  buildings  flows  a strong  stylistic 
current  which  was  ignored  at  York,  and  to  the  extent  that  York  ignored  it  so  did  her 
neighbours  in  turn  ignore  her.  It  is  clear  that  the  type  of  building  represented  by  the  nave  of 
York  was  alien  to  Yorkshire  habits  and  tastes,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
we  see  the  reaction  of  tradition  to  imported  styles. 

The  strongest  influence  on  the  style  of  Yorkshire  at  this  period  was  that  of  Lincolnshire, 
first  the  Angel  Choir  of  Lincoln  cathedral  and  later  the  parish  churches.  Lincoln  was  more 
important  than  Westminster,  for  in  the  early  days  the  tracery  designs  begun  at  Westminster 
were  introduced  to  Yorkshire  through  Lincoln.  Even  after  the  building  of  York  Minster 
nave,  Lincolnshire  continued  her  influence,  and  Lincoln  itself  may  have  been  a source  of 
York  west  front. 

The  main  works  before  the  foundation  of  York  nave  in  1291  were  St.  Mary’s  abbey  and 
the  first  campaign  on  the  choir  of  Selby.  St.  Mary’s  was  highly  influential.  Begun  in  1271 

1 Aylmer,  G.  E.  and  Cant,  R.,  eds.,  History  of  York  Minster,  (Oxford  1977). 

2 This  study  is  partly  based  on  my  unpublished  doctoral  thesis  for  the  University  of  London,  Flowing  Tracery  in 
Yorkshire  1300-1370  (1973).  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  therein  have  been  modified.  The  research  was  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  and  the  Central  Research  Fund  of  the  University 
of  London,  to  whom  I am  grateful.  For  help  and  valuable  discussion  I would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  P.  Kidson  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Gee,  C.  F.  Carr,  J.  Harvey,  C.  B.  L.  Barr,  Dr.  R.  K.  Morris  and  J.  Maddison. 

3 R.  K.  Morris,  Decorated  Architecture  in  Herefordshire:  Sources,  Workshops,  Influence,  doctoral  thesis  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  1972,  partly  published  in  Transactions  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists’  Field  Club  XLI,  (1973),  part  I,  48-67; 
XLI,  (1974),  part  II,  180-197. 

4 Information  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Gee. 

6 HYM,  157 
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and  completed  within  24  years6,  some  of  its  characteristics  were  adopted  in  several  other 
churches.  The  passage  at  the  base  of  the  west  window  may  have  had  a counterpart  in  the 
east  window ; at  any  rate,  this  feature,  perhaps  derived  from  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  at 
Durham,  appears  in  York  chapter  house,  Guisborough,  Howden,  Selby  and  even  in  the 
west  window  of  the  Minster.7  St.  Mary’s  had  a quadripartite  ridge  rib  over  nave  and  aisles, 
and  at  a time  of  experiment  in  vault  patterns,  and  in  an  area  heavily  influenced  by  Lincoln,  as 
I hope  to  demonstrate,  plain  quadripartite  vaults  were  used  at  Guisborough  (with  a ridge 
rib),  Beverley  and  Howden. 

Despite  the  vault,  the  lack  of  marble  ornament  and  the  general  reduction  in  surface 
decoration,  St.  Mary’s  drew  mainly  on  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln.8  The  piers  of  the  three- 
storey  elevation  were  the  moulded  Yorkshire  type,  traditional  in  the  region  since  the 
building  of  Kirkstall  c.  1150;  but  the  tracery  is  developed  from  the  Angel  Choir.  A drawing 
in  the  Bodleian  library9  shows  that  the  tracery  pattern  in  the  triforium  of  the  surviving 
transept  bay  was  used  throughout:  four  lights  under  a containing  arch,  with  three  oculi 
above  them,  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  aisle  and  a refinement  of  the  Lincoln  pattern.  The 
nave  blind  arcade  has  three  arches  per  bay,  each  enclosing  an  oculus  over  two  lights.  Lincoln 
has  this,  with  extra  trilobes  in  the  spandrels.  The  surviving  tracery  of  St.  Mary’s  nave  aisle 
has  further  developed  the  possibilities,  with  windows  of  two  lights  with  three  oculi  alterna- 
ting with  three  lights  and  piled  up  trefoils.  The  arrangement  was  the  same  in  the  choir,10  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  England ; in  the  following  century  alternation  became 
common  in  churches  with  big  tracery  programmes,  the  two  Yorkshire  examples  being 
Bolton  and  Patrington.  The  blind  arches  beside  the  aisle  windows  at  St.  Mary’s  are  as  at 
Lincoln. 

The  pattern  of  three  oculi  is  found  at  Southwell  chapter  house  and  the  choir  aisle  of 
Selby.* 11  The  aisle  belongs  to  the  first  building  phase,12  detectable  from  the  foliage  sculpture 
of  the  blind  arcade  and  window  levels : a nearly-naturalistic  form  of  leaf,  resembling  the 
unadventurous  leaves  at  Southwell  and  the  vestibule  of  York  chapter  house,13  appears  all 
round  the  lower  wall  and,  at  window  level,  on  all  but  the  east  wall  and  the  two  south-east 
aisle  bays,  which  belong  to  the  second  phase.  The  blind  tracery  on  the  walls  of  the  sacristy  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  has  blobs  of  foliage  in  the  oculus,  as  in  the  York  vestibule;  and  the 
Selby  bases  are,  like  those  in  the  vestibule  but  unlike  those  at  St.  Mary’s,  octagonal.14  Thus 
the  first  campaign  at  Selby  included  the  aisle  walls  with  the  exception  of  the  two  south- 
eastern windows  and  the  great  east  window.  They  and  the  arcade  and  superstructure  belong 
to  the  second  campaign.  Selby  has  no  certain  dates,  and  documentary  references,  beginning 
in  1306,  are  too  late  for  the  first  phase.  The  strong  resemblance  to  York  and  Southwell,  with 
signs  of  development  on  St.  Mary’s,  suggests  a date  in  the  1290s  or  possibly  1280s.15 

The  styles  of  York  Minster  are  complicated  and  not  all  from  one  source.  From  the  start  of 
work  on  the  nave  in  1291  to  the  glazing  of  the  west  window  in  1338,  the  Minster  underwent 
a change  from  a geometric  style  heavily  dependent  on  France  to  the  curvilinear  style  which 


6 Whittingham,  122,  quoting  Craster,  H.  and  Thornton,  M.,  eds.,  The  chronicle  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  York,  Surtees 
Society,  148,  (1933).  15- 

7 AP,  pis.  7 and  8. 

8 Brieger,  238,  pis.  71,  92b.  There  is  little  sign  of  the  direct  influence  of  Westminster  referred  to  in  HYM,  156. 

9 Bodleian  Gough  Maps  34,  f.  14V  top. 

10  Whittingham,  122. 

11  AP,  Selby,  pi.  IV. 

12  Hodges,  C.  C.,  ed.,  The  Coucher  Book  of  Selby  abbey,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  10  and  13, 
(1891-3),  Introduction.  Hodges’  three  phases  may  be  reduced  to  two.  He  discussed  the  problems  arising  from  the  fall 
of  the  central  tower  in  1690,  and  subsequent  restorations. 

13  Pevsner,  N.,  Leaves  of  Southwell,  (London  1945)  passim;  HYM,  pi.  37. 

14  For  changes  in  the  mouldings  at  St.  Mary’s  see  Whittingham,  122-3. 

15  Coldstream,  N.,  ‘York  Chapter  House’,  JBAA,  3rd  series,  35,  (1972),  22;  but  cf.  HYM,  133. 
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Plate  I.  York  Minster:  nave,  exterior  south  side. 
(Photo:  C.  Wilson) 
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was  by  now  established  in  all  the  main  building  centres  of  the  country.16  The  apparent  desire 
of  the  architect  of  the  nave  to  produce  a building  in  the  French  style  is  acknowledged  by 
modern  commentators.17  The  internal  elevation  of  the  nave18  is  deliberately  flattened:  the 
inner  wall  surface  of  the  combined  triforium  and  clerestory  is  flush  with  the  main  wall,  the 
clerestory  passage  being  outside  the  glass  and  directly  above  the  triforium  passage.  This 
distinguishes  York  from  other  thirteenth  century  English  attempts  to  suppress  or  incorporate 
the  middle  storey,  for  at  Dublin,  Pershore,  Southwell,19  and  indeed  at  Guisborough  and 
Bridlington,  the  clerestory  glass  is  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  the  elevation  thus  adhering 
closely  to  the  English  thick-wall  tradition.  At  York,  the  bulk  of  the  masonry,  far  from  being 
visible  on  the  inside,  is  pushed  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  thin,  flat  interior  wall 
surface,  with  vault  shafts  running  without  interruption  from  floor  to  roof,  and  the  much- 
reduced  size  of  the  capitals  on  the  main  piers,  are  all  reminiscent  of  French  Rayonnant 
basilicas.  Although  Mr.  Flarvey  has  given  political  reasons  why  Troyes  cathedral  should  be 
the  source  of  York,20  the  appearance  of  York  is  closer  to  St.  Denis21  or  Strasbourg,22  than  to 
Troyes,  which  it  hardly  resembles  in  any  important  respects,  and  politics  notwithstanding,  it 
seems  safer  to  assume  a more  general  appreciation  of  current  French  styles. 

The  designer’s  determination  to  transcend  local  styles  shows  on  the  piers,  whose  smooth 
faces  are  unique  in  an  area  which  habitually  applied  fillets  and  keels ; and  the  octagonal  abaci 
are  not  usual  in  England  at  this  date,  although  they  appear  at  approximately  the  same  time  in 
the  cloister  of  Lincoln  and  the  nave  at  Howden.  They  also  occur  in  the  thirteenth  century 
work  at  Beverley  Minster. 

The  exterior  of  the  nave,  too,  uses  deliberately  eye-catching  French  motifs  (Pi.  I) : the 
tabernacles  on  the  buttresses  are  the  first  in  this  country,  and  are  more  usual  on  the  continent, 
appearing  on  the  apse  of  Cologne  cathedral  by  the  1250s  and  on  the  west  front  of  Strasbourg 
by  c.  1280.23  The  three  large  gargoyles  projecting  from  beneath  the  tabernacles  recall  the 
Lady  chapel  of  S.  Germer  de  Fly,  begun  in  1259  ;24  the  chevet  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  begun 
probably  after  1262  ;25  and  S.  Urbain  at  Troyes.26  The  cornice  of  large  leaves  is  found  in 
French  great  churches  at  least  as  far  back  as  Chartres,  and  the  use  of  gables  over  the  aisle 
windows  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  such  Rayonnant  buildings  as  Cologne 
and  S.  Urbain  at  Troyes  than  from  English  examples.27  The  destroyed  jube  at  Strasbourg, 
dated  before  1252, 28  had  a parapet  of  quatrefoils  interrupted  by  the  fleurons  rising  from 
gables,  as  at  York. 

France  was  not  the  only  source  of  the  style  of  the  nave.  Some  motifs  were  transmitted 
through  London.  The  aisle  window  tracery  design  of  piled  quadrilobes  first  appeared  at  the 
Sainte-chapelle  in  Paris,29  but  it  was  used  in  the  chapter  house  vestibule  of  Westminster;30 

16  J.  Torre’s  volume,  Antiquities  of  York  Minster , 1690-1,  York  Minster  Library,  ms  I,  has  been  used  by  all  sub- 
sequent historians.  See  also  Raine,  J.,  ed.,  Historians  of  the  church  of  York  and  its  archbishops,  Rolls  Series,  1879-94,  ii, 
409.  For  the  latest  documentation  see  HYM,  Chapter  IV,  ‘Architectural  History  from  1291—1558  , byj.  Harvey,  esp. 
p.  157,  n.  22.  This  and  the  preceding  chapter,  ‘Architectural  History  until  1290’,  by  E.  A.  Gee,  discuss  a number  of 
structural  problems  which  are  in  my  view  still  unresolved;  but  as  my  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  York  in  a wider 
context  these  problems  will  not  be  considered  unless  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject. 

17  HYM,  150;  Martindale,  A.,  Gothic  Art,  (London  1967),  104. 

18  Evans,  1949,  pi.  21. 

19  HYM,  152-3. 

20  HYM,  152. 

21  Branner,  pi.  43. 

22  Martindale,  Gothic  Art,  104,  who  also  cites  Clermont  Ferrand.  Prof.  Jean  Bony  prefers  a closer  connection  with 
Regensburg:  Bony,  J.,  The  English  Decorated  Style  (i979)>  P-  8. 

23  Branner,  28,  133. 

24  Ibid.,  93,  pi.  99- 

25  Ibid.,  97,  pi.  no. 

26  Ibid.,  pi.  1 17;  F.  Salet  in  Congres  Archaeologique,  113,  (i955)>  96  T- 

27  Branner,  pi.  1 1 7 ; Galle,  E.,  Cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  of  the  Rhine,  (London  1963).  pi-  !93-  Gee  s argument 

that  the  aisle  roofs  were  gabled  does  not  convince  me. 

28  Branner,  82,  pi.  85. 

29  Branner,  pi.  63. 

30  Branner,  fig.  10. 
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Plate  II.  York  Minster:  nave,  interior  north-west  bay,  vault  mouldings. 

(Photo:  courtesy  Courtauld  Institute ) 
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and  the  continuous  mouldings  and  crusty  ornament  of  the  buttress  pinnacles  suggest  know- 
ledge of  the  king’s  works.  The  shields  of  local  families  in  the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcade 
develop  an  idea  whose  first  English  appearance  was  in  the  aisles  of  Westminster  abbey.  The 
figures  on  the  exterior  parapet  and  in  the  triforium  openings  are  characteristic  of  Yorkshire, 
and  their  use  possibly  comes  from  castles;  they  appear  on  the  battlements  of  Middleham, 
Chepstow  and  Caernarvon  at  roughly  the  same  time.31 

York  also  has  local  characteristics,  especially  visible  inside  the  nave.  The  very  wide  span  of 
the  main  arcade  is  not  entirely  conditioned  by  the  use  of  the  old  footings  as  foundations  for 
the  main  vessel,  for  it  follows  the  wide  east-west  spacing  of  the  piers  begun  in  Lincoln 
cathedral,  and  popular  in  many  local  parish  churches,  e.g.  Hedon.  The  traditionally  moulded 
piers  have  the  octagonal  base  which  came  to  Westminster  and  France,  but  this  was  at  Selby 
and  Guisborough  by  the  late  thirteenth  century.32  The  leaf  style  of  the  capitals  resembles  the 
work  in  the  chapter  house  and  at  Selby,  and  although  the  piers  have  no  fillets,  the  vault 
mouldings  are  decorated  with  them  (Pi.  II). 

The  nave  is,  then,  a mixture  of  continental,  London  and  local  features.  Some  of  the  Lon- 
don details,  adventurous  tracery  patterns  and  octagonal  bases,  are  shared  with  contemporary 
churches,  while  others  suggest  very  recent  knowledge  of  London  work.  The  continental, 
and  more  specifically  French  Rayonnant,  element  was  the  most  important  in  the  design, 
appearing  only  with  the  chapter  house  vestibule,  which  was  possibly  finished  just  before  the 
nave  was  begun.33 

The  nave  seems  to  have  been  built  fairly  quickly  from  1291,  with  the  eastern  windows 
ready  for  glazing  in  1307-8, 34  and  the  western  towers  removed  shortly  before  13 10. 35  The 
change  of  style  occurs  at  the  fourth  level  of  blind  arcading  on  the  west  front  (Pi.  Ill),  with 
the  introduction  of  nodding  ogees ; this  suggests  that  the  new  construction  of  the  west  front 
reached  the  window  embrasure  and  stopped.  If  the  ball-flower  ornament  in  the  gable  of  the 
west  door  is  to  be  related  to  the  presence  of  Hugh  Boudon  in  13 10, 36  there  must  have  been  a 
long  interval  before  the  completion  of  the  west  front.  In  1320  archbishop  Melton  granted  an 
indulgence  to  help  finish  in  Torre’s  words,  ‘the  late  Prostrate  Fabrick’,37  and  Melton’s  gift  of 
1 3 3 8—9,  recently  published  by  T.  W.  French,  refers  to  the  west  windows  as  ‘de  novo  con- 
structe’,38  Mr.  Harvey  takes  this  to  mean  that  the  tracery  was  designed  and  put  in  c.  13 3 8, 39 
but  the  reference  is  vague  enough  for  us  safely  to  assume  any  date  after  c.  1330,  which,  in 
view  of  the  long  gap  in  the  building  work,  and  York’s  relationship  to  other  buildings,  is 
more  plausible.40 

The  chronology  and  the  change  of  style  of  the  west  front  suggest  that  the  design  was  in  the 
hands  of  successive  masons.41  The  passage  in  the  base  of  the  windows  and  the  emphasis  on 
fillets  in  the  mouldings  of  the  tower  bays  (Pi.  II)  show  local  taste  emerging  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  nave;  but  the  two  towers,  the  tiers  of  flat  niches  on  the  exterior  and  the  big 
equestrian  statues  on  the  buttresses  have,  as  an  ensemble , no  local  or  national  counterpart. 
They  resemble  a provincial  version  of  the  west  front  of  Strasbourg.  The  design  had  been 
settled  before  the  arrival  of  the  curvilinear  style.  It  can  be  seen  as  a development  of  the  shaft- 

31  Peers,  C.,  Middleham  Castle,  HMSO,  1966,  2-4;  Perks,  J.  C.,  Chepstow  Castle,  HMSO,  1967,  23;  Colvin,  H.  M., 
ed.,  History  of  the  King's  Works,  I,  HMSO,  1963,  371,  385,  n.7.  An  eagle  was  placed  on  the  Eagle  tower  of  Caernarvon 
1316-17,  but  they  could  have  been  intended  from  the  start,  i.e.  1283. 

32  AP,  pi.  103. 

33  HYM,  133;  cf.  Coldstream,  ‘York  Chapter  House’,  22.  Dr.  Gee’s  slightly  earlier  dating  is  acceptable. 

34  HYM,  155. 

35  HYM,  126-7. 

36  HYM,  156. 

37  Torre,  Antiquities  of  York  Minster,  3. 

38  French,  T.  W.,  ‘The  west  windows  of  York  Minster’,  YAJ,  47,  (i975).  82. 

39  HYM,  157. 

40  Dr.  Gee’s  date  of  c.  1310  for  the  removal  of  the  towers  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Harvey’s  of  c.  1315-20.  The  latter 
would  presuppose  that  the  west  door  was  built  before  the  towers  were  pulled  down,  which  is  unlikely. 

41  For  Mr.  Harvey’s  views,  see  HYM,  157. 
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Plate  III.  York  Minster:  west  front. 

(Photo:  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  ( England ) 
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and-canopy  work  on  the  east  facades  of  Lincoln  or  Ely,  with  the  two  towers  merely  con- 
tinuing eastern  English  tradition;  but  the  statuary  and  the  linearity  of  the  design  speak  of 
continental  influence.  Perhaps  at  this  point  in  the  building  work  there  was  a clash  between 
local  and  outside  interests. 

The  flowing  tracery  (introduced  on  the  west  door)  appears  in  the  great  west  window,  the 
tower  windows  and  the  gables  over  the  west  window  and  the  western  block,  with  ogee- 
headed niches  beginning  in  the  fourth  layer  of  niche-work.  The  design  of  the  great  west 
window,  a distinctive  leaf-stem  (Pi.  Ill),  is  not  unique  to  York.  It  appears  at  Beverley 
Minster  (Pi.  VII),  St.  Mary’s  Beverley,  Patrington  (Pi.  X),  Lincoln  cathedral  and  in  a 
rudimentary  form  at  Carlisle.42  Mr.  Harvey  attributes  Carlisle,  Beverley  Minster  and  York 
to  the  same  designer,  together  with  Selby  east  window  (which  is  not  a leaf-stem  pattern). 
Beverley  and  Patrington,  neither  a plausible  source  of  York,  will  be  discussed  below.  The 
date  of  Carlisle  is  in  some  doubt,  but  if  Mr.  Harvey  correctly  dates  it  to  soon  after  13 1843  the 
design  there  may  be  a forerunner  of  York.  The  Bishop’s  Eye,  the  south  transept  window  at 
Lincoln  (Pi.  IV),  is  much  closer  to  the  York  design,  but  like  Carlisle  has  no  certain  date.  It  is 
normally  assumed  that  the  window  was  made  soon  after  1320,  connected  with  the  cult  at  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Dalderby  in  the  south  transept.44  There  are,  however,  connections  between 
this  window  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Burghersh,  who  died  in  1340:45  the  tracery  net  round 
the  inner  embrasure  (Pi.  V)  consists  of  quatrefoils  with  split  cusps,  which  form  the  principal 
ornament  to  the  tomb  (Pi.  VI).  Flowing  tracery  flourished  at  Lincoln  as  late  as  the  Cantilupe 
chantry  of  1355.46  There  are,  then,  two  equally  possible  dates  for  the  Bishop’s  Eye:  either 
Burghersh  had  his  tomb  made  in  1320s,  which  is  a perfectly  reasonable  assumption,  or  the 
whole  work  was  done  at  his  death  (or  any  time  before  it).  The  west  window  of  York  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  this  time. 

The  nave  and  west  front  of  York  were  dominated  by  ideas  from  outside,  from  France, 
London  and  perhaps  Lincoln.  That  local  masons  had  a hand  in  the  design  is  clear  from  the 
appearance  of  local  foliage  styles,  base  forms,  mouldings  and,  above  all,  the  passage  in  the 
thickness  of  the  west  wall,  a feature  used  in  nearly  all  the  buildings  to  be  discussed  in  this 
study,  and  scarcely  found  elsewhere. 

Several  buildings  responded  to  York  immediately.  The  gatehouse  at  Kirkham47  seems  to 
be  dated  on  heraldic  grounds  to  between  1290  and  1295, 48  a date  so  close  to  the  start  of  the 
York  nave  that  the  York  architect  may  have  supplied  Kirkham  with  the  designs.  There  is  a 
gable  with  blind  tracery  over  the  entrance  arch,  similar  to  the  gables  over  the  York  aisle 
windows;  there  are  shields  of  arms,  a cornice  of  large  leaves  and  a band  of  quatrefoils  on  the 
parapet.  The  window  tracery  is  one  of  the  few  Kentish  patterns  to  reach  the  north,  and  was 
presumably  brought  in  the  designer’s  collection  of  London  motifs. 

Guisborough,  too,  is  related  to  the  nave  of  York,  but  here  the  question  of  priority  is 
uncertain.  A newly  built  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1289, 49  and  the  only  surviving  part 
of  its  successor  is  the  east  facade  with  part  of  one  bay.  Work  on  this  building  must  have  begun 
fairly  quickly,  as  indulgences  granted  by  Melton  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1308  and 
13 1 1 show  that  building  was  then  in  progress.50  Although  this  new  design  is  almost  certainly 
later  than  the  York  one,  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  reflected  its  immediate  predecessor. 


42  Decorated  Windows,  pi.  37. 

43  HYM,  157.  See  also  Bulman,  C.  G.,  ‘Carlisle  cathedral  and  its  development  in  the  14th  century’,  Transactions  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  NS  49,  (1947),  87-117,  esp.  p.  112. 

44  Etherton,  D.,  ‘Morphology  of  Flowing  Tracery’,  Architectural  Review,  823,  138,  (1965),  180. 

45  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  VII,  337. 

46  B/E:  Lincolnshire,  113. 

47  Brieger,  pi.  91b. 

48  Lord  Hawkesbury,  ‘Heraldry  on  the  gatehouse  of  Kirkham  abbey’,  Transactions  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  8,  (1900),  xvi. 

49  Beer,  R.  G.,  Guisborough  Priory,  Yorkshire,  HMSO,  1955,  5. 

50  Ibid.,  8. 
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Plate  IV.  Lincoln  cathedral:  south  transept  window. 

{Photo:  National  Monuments  Record ) 

The  main  feature  of  the  extant  ruin  is  the  combined  triforium  and  clerestory,  on  the  York 
pattern,  but  with  two  anomalies : as  reconstructed  by  Sharpe,51  the  triforium  has  six  openings 
below  the  four  lights  of  the  clerestory,  so  that  the  mullions  cannot  be  continuous  as  they  are 
at  York.  While  Sharpe’s  reconstruction  was  speculative  to  some  degree,  the  second  anomaly 
is  clearly  visible  on  the  building  itself : the  two  passages  for  the  clerestory  and  triforium  are 
directly  superimposed,  as  at  York,  but  here  the  clerestory  glass  was  on  the  outer  plane  of  the 
wall,  setting  the  clerestory  back  from  the  triforium  in  classic  English  style,  quite  unlike  the 
flat  York  design.52 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem.  The  Guisborough  design  may  be  a replica  of  its 
predecessor,  which  the  architect  of  York  adopted  and  refined  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of 
French  architecture.  Alternatively,  the  architect  of  Guisborough  may  have  wished  to  ignore 
the  challenge  of  York,  and  remain  in  English  tradition.  The  exigencies  of  the  climate  at 
Guisborough  may  well  have  dictated  an  interior  passage  at  this  level. 

Other  details  at  Guisborough  argue  an  early  date:  while  the  shields  of  arms  in  the  east 
window  jamb  and  the  traceried  blind  arcade  in  the  aisle  and  east  wall  are  similar  to  York 
nave,  the  eastern  window  mullions  descend  below  the  window  to  the  floor  of  the  passage;53 
at  York  chapter  house  the  shaft  bases  descend  through  the  plinth  to  the  floor  in  a similar  way. 

61  AP,  Guisborough,  pi.  III. 

52  Ibid.,  pi.  IV. 

53  Ibid. 
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Plate  V.  Lincoln  cathedral : south  transept  interior 
(Photo:  courtesy  Courtauld  Institute) 
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The  continuous  foliage  band  round  the  eastern  windows  does  not  occur  at  York  Minster, 
but  there  are  traces  of  one  round  the  west  door  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  and  a well-preserved 
example  round  the  door  to  the  vestibule  of  Southwell  chapter  house.54  Both  Southwell  and 
St.  Mary’s  are  well  before  1300.  Guisborough  was  being  built  at  the  same  time  as  York  nave, 
using  slightly  earlier  models  for  some  details,  while  copying  York  for  others.  The  elevation 
of  York  probably  did  not  derive  from  Guisborough,  which  was  one  of  a larger  group  in 
which  the  two  upper  storeys  were  merged  without  flattening  the  internal  elevation. 

York  designs  also  appear  at  Howden,  whose  dating  is  uncertain;  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  details  are  applied  at  Howden  leave  no  doubt  of  York’s  priority.  The  Howden  design  is 
not  coherent:  it  used  some  York  features  as  surface  ornament.  The  west  front  of  Howden55 
borrowed  the  gables  over  the  York  aisle  windows,  and  the  tracery  patterns  from  the  panels 
next  to  the  windows  inside.56  The  nave  blind  arcade  has  similar  foliage  to  York  chapter 
house  and  nave,  and  the  choir  of  Selby;  the  western  aisle  window  pattern  of  three  round  and 
three  pointed  trilobes  is  the  same  as  the  east  window  of  Ripon,  perhaps  an  advance  on  the 


Plate  VI.  Lincoln  cathedral:  Burghersh  tomb. 
(Photo:  courtesy  Courtauld  Institute ) 


54  Pevsner,  Leaves  of  Southwell,  fig.  1. 

55  AP,  Howden,  pi.  V. 

66  Bilson,  J.,  ‘Howden  Church:  some  notes  on  its  architectural  history’,  YAJ,  22,  (1913),  162. 
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design  of  York  chapter  house  vestibule,  which  has  trefoils  instead  of  rounded  trilobes;57  but 
at  Howden  the  lines  joining  the  mullions  to  the  oculus  have  an  ogee  curve.  If  the  arms  of 
Anthony  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  date  the  west  front  to  before  1311,58  these  will  be  the 
earliest  ogees  in  Yorkshire. 

The  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Howden  has  other  details  taken  from  the  nave  of  York.  The 
buttress  pinnacles,  with  their  square  solidity  and  traceried  decoration,  are  smaller  versions  of 
the  York  nave  pinnacles.  The  big  gargoyles  are  common  to  many  churches  in  the  area, 
including  York.  The  gables  over  the  south  and  eastern  windows  are  like  York,  with  the 
added  sophistication  of  continuous  mouldings  in  the  window  tracery  and  neatly  interwoven 
mouldings  where  the  apex  of  the  gable  meets  the  cornice.  Although  no  building  copied  the 
pattern  of  York  clerestory  tracery,  the  Howden  aisles  have  the  York  aisle  pattern  of  quadri- 
lobes,  with  slight  ogee  curves  which  are  clearly  intentional.59 

The  east  facade60  has  ideas  in  common  with  York  west  front.  Its  rich  coverage  of  niches 
and  sculpture  is  similar  to  York,  and  like  York  it  has  overlapping  gables  and  tracery:  here 
the  tracery  of  the  east  window  gable  overlaps  the  upper  window  of  the  east  facade.  The 
sculptured  and  decorated  block  on  top  of  the  roof  gable  recalls  the  central  block  on  York 
west  front.  The  base  of  the  east  window  has  a row  of  quatrefoils  like  the  aisle  parapet  of  York 
nave,  and  Howden  has  the  passage  at  the  base  of  the  window  with  crested  niches  in  the 
window  embrasure. 

Although  it  may  seem  perverse  to  derive  two  similar  facades  from  different  sources,  those 
of  Howden  and  York  may  be  exact  contemporaries  relying  on  different  models.  Although 
they  are  similar,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  I have  above  derived  York  from  Strasbourg. 
Howden  develops  more  naturally  from  such  thirteenthcentury  English  eastern  facades  as 
Ely  or  Lincoln,61  ultimately  dependent  on  the  earlier  niche-covered  west  fronts  of  Wells  and 
Salisbury.  The  west  front  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey  also  came  from  the  east  facade  of  Lincoln.62 
The  decoration  of  Howden  is  foliated  and  crusty,  in  the  style  established  by  the  masons 
working  for  Edward  I,  which  became  country-wide  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Howden  masons  delighted  in  intersecting  mouldings,  finishing  off  with 
virtuosity,  displaying  their  decorative  skill,  and  the  result  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  smooth 
linearity  of  York. 

Had  the  tracery  of  Howden  east  window  survived,  Howden’s  exact  debt  to  York  would 
have  been  clearer.  Sharpe’s  reconstruction63  was  based  on  the  design  for  the  east  window  of 
Selby64  with  a wheel  motif  instead  of  the  vesica  with  curvilinear  centrepiece.  Buckler’s 
drawing  of  1813, 65  like  Sharpe’s  unreconstructed  drawing,66  hints  at  the  presence  of  mou- 
chettes  and  ogee  curves.  Like  Ripon  and  Guisborough,  Howden  had  seven  lights,  but  this  in 
itself  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  pattern,  seven  lights  being  the  basis  of  both  geo- 
metric (Ripon)  and  curvilinear  (Selby)  patterns.  Sharpe  evidently  saw  Howden  as  the 
transitional  building,  between  the  geometric  of  Guisborough  and  the  curvilinear  of  Selby. 
Its  other  stylistic  affinities  with  Selby,  discussed  below,  make  a pattern  close  to  Selby’s 
desirable.  A wheel  pattern  is  not  impossible  in  a flowing  tracery  window : wheels  existed  at 
Ely,  St.  David’s  and  later  at  the  Austin  Friars,  London.67  Sharpe’s  version  of  the  Howden 


67  Coldstream,  ‘York  Chapter  House’,  21. 

68  Bilson,  op.  cit.,  162. 

69  cf.  B/E:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding,  260. 

60  AP,  Howden,  pi.  VI;  Webb,  pi.  141b. 

61  Webb,  pis.  98,  108. 

62  Brieger,  239,  derives  it  from  York  Minster,  but  the  trefoil  arched  niches  are  in  too  early  a style. 

63  AP,  Howden,  p.  IV. 

64  Webb,  pi.  141a. 

66B.L.  add.  ms.  36394,  130. 

66  AP,  Howden,  pi.  VI;  Webb,  pi.  141b. 

67  Hugo,  T.,  ‘The  Austin  Friars’,  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  2,  pt.  IV,  (1864), 
pi.  opp.  p.  18. 
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Plate  VII.  Beverley  Minster:  nave,  exterior  south  side 
(Photo:  N.  Coldstream) 
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cast  window  may  be  right,  but  I feel  uneasy  about  it.  If  it  is  right,  Howden  must  predate 
York. 

The  interior  of  Howden  owes  nothing  to  York,  nor  for  different  reasons  does  that  of 
Beverley  Minster.  The  inside  of  Beverley  nave  is  a copy  of  its  own  choir,  with  capitals,  bases 
and  blind  arcade  brought  up  to  date;  but  the  pier  forms  imitate  the  choir  exactly,  even  to  the 
alternation  of  plain  and  fdleted  shafts  on  the  main  faces.  The  cluster  of  round  bases  to  each 
pier  stands  on  a single  octagonal  plinth,  and  the  moulded  capitals  have  flower  blobs  on  them, 
quite  unlike  York.  The  blind  arcade,  too,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  traceries  of  York,  and 
the  stylistic  changes  within  it  show  the  progress  of  the  fourteenth  century  building  cam- 
paign: Bilson  observed  the  resumption  of  activity  in  the  second  bay  of  the  south  side,68 
where  the  arcade  changes  from  shafts  with  stiff-leaf  capitals  and  water-holding  bases  to 
shafts  with  seaweed  capitals  and  octagonal  bases,  all  supporting  trefoil  arches.  On  the  north 
side,  there  are  ogee  arches  with  fleurons,  and  sculptured  musicians  in  the  spandrels. 

The  exterior  of  the  nave  closely  reflects  the  changes  of  style  on  the  interior  blind  arcade, 
and  also  shows  strong  influence  of  York.  The  outside  is  given  its  character  by  the  window 
tracery  and  the  buttresses.  The  latter  are  fliers  with  tall  pinnacles,  and  the  south  side  (Pi.  VII) 
has  openwork  tabernacles,  here  set  below  the  parapet,  but  clearly  derived  from  York.  The 
crouching  animals  below  the  pedestals  are  similar  to  those  on  the  inside  of  the  west  wall  of 
York.  The  parapet  figures,  some  enacting  scenes,  are  developments  of  the  single  figures  at 
York.69 

On  the  north  side  (Pi.  VIII)  the  buttress  decoration  changes.  The  tabernacles  have  become 
niches  with  nodding  ogee  heads,  like  the  west  front  of  York,  and  huge  gargoyles  project 
from  beneath  them.  The  panels  on  the  pinnacles  have  continuous  mouldings,  in  contrast  to 
those  on  the  south  side.  The  south  side  was  based  on  York  nave,  the  north  side  on  York  west 
front;  and  both  sides  have  flowing  tracery  which  came  with  the  second  phase.  The  practice 
of  putting  foliage  on  the  window  jambs  but  not  the  mullions,  and  the  elaborate  mouldings, 
are  similar  to  York.  The  north  windows  have  a pattern  of  convergent  mouchettes,  while  the 
south  has  leaf-stems,  clearly  related  to  York. 

The  north  aisle  windows  are  bonded  in  with  the  buttresses,  but  the  south  aisle  windows 
are  not,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  south  aisle  windows  were  put  in  after  the  rest  of  the  wall 
had  been  finished,  in  the  later  style  of  the  north  side.  The  designs  of  York  were  selectively 
used  by  the  Beverley  masons  to  make  the  Minster  there  look  as  smart  as  the  senior  church. 

The  building  dates  of  Beverley  are  vague.  The  earliest  likely  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
new  work  is  1308. 70  In  1290  the  church  was  said  to  need  repairs  and  an  indulgence  was 
granted,71  the  first  of  five  between  then  and  1308,  which  included  both  the  building  and  the 
new  shrine  to  St.John.  The  shrine  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  money  before  1308:  in  1305 
the  mason  was  given  leave  of  absence,72  and  the  indulgence  of  1307  mentioned  delay  in  the 
building.  The  consecration  of  the  high  altar  in  1308  perhaps  indicates  the  completion  of  the 
shrine,  '3  but  the  first  sign  that  work  on  the  building  had  started  was  in  13 11,  when  John  of 
Boynton  was  fined  for  poaching  in  the  park,  and  required  to  pay  40  shillings  ‘novi  operis 
ecclesie  nostre  Bcverlaci’.74  In  1334  Melton  gave  20  marks  to  the  fabric  of  the  nave.75 

Work  at  Beverley  had  begun  by  13 11  and  was  still  in  progress  in  1334.  It  began  on  the 
south  side,  when  the  eastern  bays  of  York  nave  had  already  been  glazed  and  could  provide  a 

68  Bilson,  J.,  ‘Beverley  Minster,  part  II’,  Architectural  Review,  3,  (1898),  pp.  196-205. 

69  There  are  single  figures  here,  but  the  restored  examples  may  not  reproduce  the  originals. 

70  Harvey,  J.,  English  Medieval  Architects,  (London  1954),  250;  Stone,  L.,  Sculpture  in  Britain:  the  Middle  Ages,  2nd 
ed.,  (Harmondsworth  1972),  171;  B/E:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding,  p.  169. 

71  Leach,  A.  F.,  ed.,  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster:  The  Chapter  Act  Book  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  St.John  at  Beverley, 
Surtees  Society,  98,  108,  (1898  and  1903),  1,  2. 

72  Ibid.,  54,  73;  English  Medieval  Architects,  p.  250. 

73  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  p.  218. 

'4  Brown,  W.,  and  Thompson,  A.  H.,  eds.,  Register  oj  William  Greenfield,  III,  Surtees  Society,  151,  (1936),  p.  203. 

75  Bilson,  J.,  ‘Beverley:  some  stray  notes’,  YAJ,  24,  (1917),  221,  n.  6. 
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Plate  VIII.  Beverley  Minster:  nave,  exterior  north  side. 
(Photo:  N.  Coldstream ) 
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model ; and  the  north  side  was  evidently  unfinished  in  13  34  when  the  west  front  of  York  was 
nearing  completion  if  not  actually  finished. 

The  west  front  of  York  had  one  other  off-spring,  the  facade  of  the  bridge  chapel  at 
Wakefield.  This  has  been  completely  rebuilt  at  least  twice,  by  G.  G.  Scott  in  1847  and  by 
Nicholson  in  1939,  who  restored  it  back  to  something  near  its  original  appearance  with  the 
help  of  the  genuine  west  front  which  is  part  of  the  boathouse  at  Kettlethorpe  Hall.76  The 
chapel  has  been  drawn  many  times,  most  notably  by  Buckler  in  1813.77  Although  Buckler 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  a complete  restoration  c.  1800,  he  seems  to  have  drawn  the 
original.78 

The  basement  of  the  three-bay  rectangular  chapel  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  in  situ , 
and  it  is  bonded  into  the  bridge  built  after  a grant  for  repairs  in  1342,  in  which  its  decayed 
predecessor  was  described  as  ‘dirictus  et  fractus’.79  In  1345  the  bailiffs  acquired  right  of  toll, 
and  in  1357  the  chapel  was  described  as  newly  built.80  The  screen  facade  is  divided  into  five 
bays  with  buttress  wings  at  each  end.  Three  doors  alternate  with  blank  ‘windows’  of  blind 
tracery.  Every  arch  is  surmounted  by  an  ogee  arch  and  gable,  which  are  covered  in  flowing 
tracery.  The  zones  of  sculpture  and  the  battlements  above  have  nodding  ogees,  with  more 
flowing  tracery  on  the  pinnacles. 

Certain  details  were  very  close  to  York,  and  York  masons  probably  had  a hand  in  it. 
Traceried  gables  across  a traceried  wall  recall  the  top  of  the  west  wall  at  York.  The  west 
faces  of  the  buttress  wings  have  hollow  mouldings  round  the  tracery  through  which  run  the 
jamb  mouldings  of  the  ‘window’,  appearing  to  emerge  as  the  gable  over  the  arch.  This  was 
drawn  in  careful  detail  by  Buckler.  The  tracery  on  the  higher  part  of  the  south-west  buttress 
of  York  has  a similar  arrangement.  The  backgrounds  to  four  of  the  five  middle  sections  of 
the  facade  resemble  leaf-stems  with  the  leaves  reversed,  turning  towards  the  stem  rather  than 
branching  off  it.  The  main  tracery  patterns,  with  outward  curving  framing  divisions, 
resemble  a group  of  East  Riding  churches  including  Hull  and  Patrington. 

One  further  connection  with  York  seems  to  confirm  the  presence  of  a York  mason  by  its 
very  smallness.  The  original  sculptures  consisted  of  five  scenes  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  with 
the  same  subjects  as  today,  but  different  iconography.  The  Resurrection  scene  now  shows 
the  three  soldiers  asleep  in  front  of  a plain  tomb;  in  1813  the  front  of  the  tomb  was  decorated 
with  the  bisected  quatrefoils  found  in  one  window  of  York  chapter  house  vestibule,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  area.81  The  two  buildings  are,  however,  far  apart  in  date,  and  the  motif 
could  have  been  copied  by  anybody. 

Of  all  the  major  buildings  near  York  the  least  affected  was  Selby.  The  second  building 
campaign  included  the  east  wall  and  south-east  corner  from  the  windows  upwards,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  and  clerestory  levels  (but  not  the  aisle  walls).  Selby’s  wooden  vault  may 
be  inspired  by  the  wooden  vault  of  York  chapter  house,  and  the  intention  to  vault  York 
nave  in  wood,  but  it  is  part  of  a larger  group  which  included  the  thirteenth  century  wooden 
vaults  at  Lichfield,  Windsor,  St.  Albans  and  Warmington.82  Selby’s  only  other  link  with 
York  is  the  use  of  parapet  figures,  both  inside  and  out;  the  exterior  figures  are  single,  as  at 
York,  up  to  three  to  a bay,  and  the  interior  ones  sit  on  the  coping  stone  of  the  upper  storey 
parapet,  stylistically  developed  from  York,  and  including  one  group  of  Samson  and  the 
Lion.  A surviving  drawing  by  Buckler  shows  additional  figures  on  the  reredos.83 

The  main  interests  of  Selby  lay  elsewhere,  with  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Decorated 
style  in  Yorkshire.  The  main  influences  on  Yorkshire  were  from  the  Court  and  Lincolnshire, 

76  Wood,  G.  B.,  ‘The  bridge  chapel  at  Wakefield  and  its  restoration’,  Country  Life,  89,  (1941),  p.  39. 

77B.L.  add.  mss.  36396,  36340.  Add.  ms.  36402  contains  some  restoration  drawings  by  A.  C.  Buckler. 

78  Buckler,  J.  C.  and  C.,  Remarks  on  Wayside  chapels,  (1843),  pp.  30-1. 

79  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  16  E III,  pt.  I,  membrane  34. 

80  Walker,  J.,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  (London  1890),  p.  144. 

81  Coldstream,  ‘York  Chapter  House’,  p.  21,  pi.  VIII  (2). 

82  Webb,  185-6,  pi.  173a. 

83  B.L.  add.  ms.  36395,  155,  169. 
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i.e.  on  the  one  hand  ideas  and  designs  in  buildings  made  by  men  of  the  south-east  who  had 
been  or  were  employed  on  the  king’s  works,  particularly  in  and  around  Westminster,  and 
on  the  other  the  style  of  Lincoln,  Southwell  and  churches  in  both  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire. 

Westminster,  as  I have  shown,  had  some  influence  on  York  Minster,  and  Beverley  had  a 
direct  connection  with  London  which  did  not  come  through  York.  The  specification  for  the 
new  shrine  of  St.  John  in  the  goldsmith’s  contract  of  1292  closely  recalls  smaller  scale 
contemporary  Court  works  in  stone,  such  as  the  Eleanor  Crosses  and  the  Crouchback 
tomb.84  In  the  absence  of  the  mason  in  1305  Henry  Maynel  of  Westminster,  goldsmith,  was 
called  by  the  chapter  to  reside  in  Beverley  because  a number  of  faults  (reparable  by  a gold- 
smith?) had  been  discovered  in  the  church.85 

The  double  row  of  diaper  rosettes  on  the  aisle  parapets  of  Beverley  and  Howden  comes 
from  the  chapter  house  of  Westminster;  the  foliage  decoration  in  the  small  gables  of  the 
south  side  at  Beverley  recalls  the  Crosses  at  Hardingstone  and  Geddington,  the  Crouchback 
tomb,  the  Alard  tombs  at  Winchelsea,  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  The  rosette  studs  in 
the  south  aisle  mouldings  at  Beverley  can  be  found  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  tomb  of  St. 
William  in  York,  but  not  in  the  large-scale  architecture  of  York  Minster.  The  Percy  tomb  at 
Beverley  is,  of  course,  a late  example  of  the  Court  series,86  and  the  east  face  of  the  reredos  is 
covered  in  rosette  diaper  like  the  wall  surfaces  in  Westminster.  Diaper  as  surface  ornament 
spread  rapidly  in  the  south  as  a sign  of  Court  connections : Hereford  and  Higham  Ferrers, 
where  it  soon  appeared,  were  both  built  by  people  closely  associated  with  or  related  to  the 
king  ;87  but  it  came  late  to  the  north,  appearing  only  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  screens 
at  Lincoln  and  Southwell,  the  Easter  Sepulchre  at  Hawton  and  at  Beverley  and  Howden. 

The  Angel  Choir  of  Lincoln  continued  to  be  a major  source  of  influence  on  Yorkshire. 
For  all  their  superficial  details  from  York,  Howden  and  Guisborough  do  not  look  in  the 
least  like  York;  Selby  and  Ripon  do  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

The  lean-to  aisle  roofs  of  the  Angel  Choir  are  concealed  on  the  east  facade  by  built-up 
gables  ;88  there  is  a large  gable  over  the  main  vessel,  with  a big  traceried  window  lighting  the 
roof  space  above  the  main  vault.  The  buttresses  to  the  aisles  and  flanking  the  main  vessel  are 
crowned  with  crocketted  pepper-pot  turrets.  The  east  facade  is  decorated  all  over  with 
shafts  and  arches  to  suggest  niches.  I have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  possible  influence  of 
Lincoln  on  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey.  The  exterior  of 
St.  Mary’s  is  almost  entirely  lost  to  us,  but  it  may  have  resembled  the  Angel  Choir  in  other 
ways. 

The  side  gables  of  Lincoln  are  not  repeated  elsewhere,  but  built  up  roof  ends,  pepper-pot 
turrets  and  the  big  upper  window  in  the  central  gable  appear  at  Guisborough,  Ripon, 
Howden  and  Selby.  They  are  the  basis  of  every  important  facade  in  early  fourteenth  century 
Yorkshire  with  the  exception  of  the  west  front  of  York.89  Even  the  late  fourteenth  century 
east  facade  of  York  Minster  is  a development  of  the  type.  The  west  facade  of  Howden90  has 
no  upper  window  and  shares  with  Guisborough91  horizontal  parapets  to  the  raised  ends  of 
the  aisle  walls.  The  east  facades  of  Howden,  Selby  and  Ripon  have  sloping  parapets.92 
Howden  and  Guisborough  had,  like  Lincoln,  a sculptured  figure  in  the  upper  window  or 
top  of  the  gable. 

84  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  299-300;  Coldstream,  N.,  ‘English  Decorated  Shrine  Bases’,  JBAA,  129,  (1976), 

P-  3i. 

85  Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster,  pp.  54-5. 

86  Evans,  1949,  7. 

87  Brieger,  184;  Bony,  J.,  ‘Higham  Ferrers  church’,  Archaeological  Journal,  no,  (1953),  190. 

88  Webb,  pi.  109. 

89  Beverley  was  not  built  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

90  AP,  Howden,  pi.  V. 

91  AP,  Guisborough,  pi.  I. 

92  AP,  Howden,  pi.  II,  Selby,  pi.  II;  Brieger,  pi.  92a. 
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The  Angel  Choir  ceased  to  influence  interiors,  although  Ripon  came  near  to  adopting  a 
version  transmitted  through  St.  Mary’s  abbey.  There,  however,  the  new  choir  bays  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  appearance  of  the  earlier  bays  to  the  west,  and  the  resulting  thick- 
wall  clerestory  passage  and  glazed  middle  storey  are  idiosyncratic.  The  triforium,  of  two 
small  oculi  over  three  lights  beneath  a containing  arch,  is  similar  to  St.  Mary’s,  while  the 
grouped  trilobes  on  the  clerestory  windows  belong  to  the  more  sophisticated  patterns 
developed  at  Old  St.  Paul’s.93 

Guisborough  had  already  been  discussed.  The  lierne  vault  of  Selby  is  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  Angel  Choir,  but  otherwise  Selby  shares  a type  of  internal  elevation  with  Howden, 
ruined  at  Howden  and  complete  at  Selby,  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  It  has  two  storeys  with 
the  triforium  completely  suppressed,  marked  only  by  a wall  passage  and  a parapet,  wavy  at 
Selby,  possibly  with  quatrefoils  at  Howden.94  The  nave  of  Howden  has  a rudimentary  form 
of  this  elevation95  but  the  type  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Lady  chapel  at  Bristol,  which,  while 
being  a single-storey  elevation,  with  no  arcade,  is  closer  in  idea  than  the  previously  men- 
tioned buildings  in  which  the  triforium  is  incorporated  with  the  clerestory. 

Selby  and  Howden  differ  in  detail.  Selby  has  moulded  piers,  Howden  one  pattern  for  the 
main  faces,  another  for  the  aisle  face : the  three  shafts  marking  the  main  faces  are  separated  by 
a casement  moulding,  a type  of  pier  found  on  the  door  to  the  chapter  house  vestibule  at 
Southwell,  and  at  Hull ; it  was  destined  to  become  the  accepted  pier  form  for  a parish  church 
in  the  later  fourteenth  century.  The  aisle  face  has  three  moulded  shafts  with  fillets,  to  carry 
the  vault  mouldings;  the  nearest  equivalent  to  this  is  St.  Mary’s  abbey.96  The  base  profiles 
are  similar  to  Selby,97  the  foliage  capitals  too  decayed  for  comparison.  Howden,  alone  of  all 
the  larger  churches  under  discussion,  has  no  blind  arcade  in  the  choir.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
parapet  figures  in  the  triforium,  but  the  ogee-headed  passage  doorways,  with  foliage  cresting 
and  human  heads,  are  very  similar  to  Selby.  The  inner  wall  arch  to  the  clerestory  is  two- 
centred  at  Selby,  slightly  cusped  at  Howden.  Selby  had  figures  under  canopies  in  the 
spandrels  to  the  arcade,  and  Howden  had  a plain  quadripartite  vault,  like  Beverley  and  St. 
Mary’s  abbey. 

Beverley,  Selby  and  Howden  are  linked  to  each  other  in  ways  not  shared  by  York.  All 
three  have  parapets  with  wavy  tracery  and  plain  cornices;  Beverley  and  Howden  also  share 
parapets  of  rosette  diaper,  the  use  of  rosettes  in  certain  mouldings,  and  diaper  applied  as 
surface  ornament. 

The  nave  of  Beverley  was  in  building  from  c.  13 11  until  the  1330s.  Howden  choir  was 
dated  by  Bilson  to  c.  1315—20,  to  be  finished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  on  the 
grounds  of  its  affinity  to  Selby.98  If  we  assume  the  Howden  workshop’s  fundamental 
independence  of  York,  this  dating  is  acceptable. 

Selby  has  its  own  very  strong  affinity  with  Lincolnshire  in  the  design  of  its  great  east 
window.99  It  has  seven  lights,  like  Ripon,  Guisborough  and  Howden,  here  divided  2-3-2  by 
strong  mullions  under  sub-arches.  The  tracery  is  curvilinear:  the  outer  sub-arches  contain 
convergent  mouchettes  identical  to  those  in  the  sacristy  building  and  the  blind  tracery  of  the 
choir  screen.  The  centrepiece  to  the  tracery  head  is  a vesica  with  soufffets  and  mouchettes; 
mouchettes  also  fill  the  edge  of  the  window,  and  the  side  patterns  between  the  sub-arches 
have  four  convergent  mouchettes  grouped  in  a star  pattern. 

This  design  is  found  with  small  variations  at  Hawton  (Notts),  Heckington,100  Sleaford,101 

93  Branner,  pi.  123. 

94  AP,  Selby,  pi.  Ill,  Howden,  pi.  III. 

95  Illustrated  in  Bond,  F.,  Gothic  Architecture  in  England,  (London  1905),  546. 

96  AP,  pi.  97. 

97  AP,  pis.  103-4. 

98  Bilson,  ‘Howden  church’,  p.  163. 

99  AP,  Selby,  pi.  II;  Webb,  pi.  141a. 

100  Decorated  Windows,  pi.  38. 

101  Ibid.,  pi.  40. 
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and  Algarkirk  (Lines).102  Algarkirk  and  Heckington  are  identical  and,  with  convergent 
mouchettes  in  the  pattern,  closest  to  Selby.  Hawton  and  Heckington  have  completely  fitted 
chancels,  with  sedilia,  tomb  and  Easter  Sepulchre  accompanying  the  window  tracery.  The 
Yorkshire  church  with  an  Easter  Sepulchre  of  this  kind  is  Patrington. 

Patrington  was  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  changes  in  the  style  of 
the  window  tracery  indicating  that  the  transepts  were  finished  first,  followed  by  the  nave 
and,  lastly,  by  the  single-cell  chancel.103  The  small  Lady  chapel  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  aisle  of  the  south  transept  has  reticulated  tracery,  and  there  is  flowing  tracery  in  the 
nave  and  chancel,  although  the  east  window  itself  is  Perpendicular.  The  chancel  was  fitted 
with  an  Easter  Sepulchre  and  sedilia  with  blind  flowing  tracery  patterns.  The  nave  aisle 
windows  (Pi.  IX)  have  three  lights  with  convergent  mouchettes;  and  the  chancel  (Pi.  X)  has 
alternating  patterns,  as  at  St.  Mary’s  abbey,  one  of  reticulated  tracery  with  fitted  mouchettes 
in  the  top,  and  the  other  a leaf-stem  pattern  of  the  York-Beverley  type. 

Fitted  mouchettes  of  this  kind  are  found  at  Hawton,  in  a window  which  can  be  associated 
with  the  Easter  Sepulchre  and  other  chancel  fittings.  The  sedilia  and  Easter  Sepulchre  at 
Patrington  are  built  in  with  the  chancel  stringcourse ; evidently  contemporary  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  chancel,  they  themselves  go  together,  with  identical  mouldings  and  blind  tracery 
patterns.104 

The  Patrington  Easter  Sepulchre105  is  too  crudely  carved  to  be  the  work  of  the  Hawton 
masons,  but  the  coincidence  of  an  unusual  tracery  device  and  a church  fitting  which  is  rarely 
found  in  stone  cannot  be  overlooked.  Stone  Easter  Sepulchres  which  do  not  combine  their 
functions  with  that  of  a tomb  are  overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  the  Lmcolnshire- 
Nottinghamshire  area.106  The  Sepulchres  at  Hawton  and  Heckington  are  accompanied  by 
windows  with  tracery  patterns  like  the  Selby  east  window,  and  they  are  closest  in  type  to 
Patrington,  with  a tripartite  arrangement  and  zones  of  scenes.  The  stone  reredos  in  the  Lady 
chapel  at  Patrington  is  divided  into  a triptych  in  this  way.107 

Heckington,  dated  to  the  time  of  the  priest  Richard  de  Potesgrave,  1307—  after  13  36, 108 
has  no  ogee  curves  in  the  design  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  and  is  earlier  than  Hawton,  which  is 
associated  with  Robert  de  Compton.  There  were  three  successive  Robert  de  Comptons,  of 
whom  the  second  died  in  1331.  He  is  thought  to  occupy  the  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  Hawton 
church.109  Burnside,  in  the  note  quoted,  favoured  the  view  that  the  chancel  was  fitted  out 
not  by  de  Compton,  but  for  him,  as  a memorial  after  his  death.  This  would  date  Hawton  to 
the  1330s,  with  Patrington  following  in  the  late  1330s  or  even  1340s.110  The  foliage  style  and 
treatment  of  the  necks  of  the  capitals  in  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Patrington  are  almost 
identical  to  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  cloister  of  Thornton  abbey,  across  the  Humber, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  whole  or  in  part  from  1323. 111  As  the  chancel  of  Patrington  followed 
the  nave,  a date  in  the  133 os  seems  to  be  the  earliest  possible.  Heckington  and  Hawton  may 
be  earlier  than  I have  suggested,  but  this  would  not  affect  the  date  of  Patrington. 

Apart  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  church  fittings  are  important  for  the  window  tracery 

102  Etherton,  ‘Morphology  of  Flowing  Tracery’,  175,  Category  A2,  nos.  6-9. 

103  B/E:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding,  322-3.  The  various  structural  problems  are  not  discussed  here,  as  they 
do  not  affect  the  essential  chronology,  but  for  further  signs  of  the  order  of  building  see  Coldstream,  Flowing  Tracery 
pp.  143-6. 

104  Both  here  and  on  the  font  geometric  and  flowing  tracery  patterns  are  used  together. 

105  B/E:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding,  pi.  38b. 

106  imhani  is  a combined  tomb  and  Easter  Sepulchre.  Joan  Evans  (1949,  p.  172)  suggested  the  same  dual  purpose 
for  the  Percy  tomb. 

107  Heckington  is  illustrated  in  B /E:  Lincolnshire,  pi.  24b;  Hawton  in  Stone,  Sculpture  in  Britain,  pi.  125.  The  others, 
at  Lincoln  cathedral,  Irnham,  Sibthorpe  and  Fledborough,  are  a different  type.  Navenby  is  stylistically  associated 
with  Hawton.  The  Easter  Sepulchres  are  now  being  studied  by  Miss  V.  Sekules. 

108  Norris,  C.  A.,  ‘Heckington  church’,  JBAA,  NS,  27,  (1921),  p.  81. 

109  Burnside,  F.  H.,  ‘Hawton  church  and  Newark  Museum’,  Transactions  of  the  Thoroton  Society,  29,  (1925), 
pp.  182-8. 

110  B/E:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding,  322,  prefers  a mid-century  date. 

111  Clapham,  A.  and  Major,  K.,  ‘Thornton’,  Arcihaeological  Journal,  103,  (1947),  p.  173. 
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Plate  IX.  Patrington:  nave  window, 
(Photo:  N.  Coldstream ) 
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Plate  X.  Patrington:  choir,  exterior  south  side. 

(Photo:  N.  Coldstream ) 

which  is  associated  with  them.  We  know  that  the  pattern  of  the  Selby  east  window  was  in 
existence  at  Heckington  by  the  1320s.  The  crudity  of  the  Patrington  Easter  Sepulchre 
suggests  that  it  was  inspired  by  Hawton  rather  than  the  reverse,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  pattern  of  fitted  mouchettes  came  northwards  too.  The  leaf-stem  pattern  in 
Patrington  chancel  could  have  come  from  Lincoln,  York  or  Beverley.  Any  conclusion  on 
this  depends  on  the  date  of  Lincoln,  which  was  discussed  earlier,  but  connections  between 
Patrington  and  Beverley112  make  Beverley  a reasonable  source.  There  are  other  tracery 
patterns  common  to  both  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  priority 
either  way : among  unusual  windows  the  south  transept  of  Winterton  near  Thornton  has  a 
pattern  dominated  by  straight  lines  with  convergent  mouchettes  between  them,  very  similar 
to  the  south  chapel  of  Wadworth  (West  Riding).  The  pattern  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
aisle  at  Sleaford  can  be  found  at  South  Cave  near  Hull.113 

The  later  campaign  at  Selby  has  no  dates  of  practical  use.  In  1306  a papal  bull  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  Adlingfleet  church  to  Selby,  as  the  abbey  needed  repairs,  being  nimia 
vetustate  consumpta’.114  Some  time  before  1335  Melton  ordered  the  monks  to  rebuild  their 
choir  as  soon  as  funds  were  sufficient.115  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  gave  them  any  money 
himself.  The  Visitation  of  1335  found  a defective  roof,  which,  if  a repair  is  intended, 
probably  refers  to  a part  of  the  twelfth  century  building.116  The  glass  of  the  east  window 
gives  more  guidance:  according  to  Haslop,  painters  were  at  work  in  the  early  1340s,  a date 
borne  out  by  the  style  of  the  painting.117  The  tracery  had  certainly  been  designed,  and 
probably  carved,  by  this  date.  The  choir  of  Selby  can  therefore  be  dated  from  some  time 
after  Melton’s  accession  in  1321  to  c.  1340,  and  the  window  design  to  the  1330s.118 

112  Coldstream,  Flowing  Tracery,  p.  178. 

113  Etherton,  ‘Morphology  of  Flowing  Tracery’,  179,  C 5,  no.  45. 

114  Hodges,  Coucner  Book  of  Selby,  I,  xii. 

115  Morrell,  W.  W.,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selby,  (Selby  1867),  p.  83. 

116  Haslop,  G.  S.,  ‘The  14th  century  fire  at  Selby  abbey’,  YAJ,  39,  (1958),  p.  451. 

117  Ibid.,  p.  453 ; HYM,  p.  382. 

118  This  date  differs  from  HYM,  p.  157,  but  it  will  be  clear  from  my  discussion  that  I do  not  associate  the  design 
of  Selby  with  that  of  York. 
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Whatever  may  have  happened  elsewhere  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Yorkshire  building 
habits  were  too  deep-rooted  to  be  more  than  superficially  affected  by  the  style  of  York 
Minster.  Only  at  Guisborough  was  some  attempt  made  to  come  to  terms  with  the  interior 
design.  Other  buildings  borrowed  decorative  details  of  the  exterior,  but  retained  a wide 
variety  of  interior  designs.  They  also  shared  so  many  details  that  do  not  appear  at  York,  that 
it  seems  they  exchanged  ideas  and  masons  without  reference  to  the  metropolitan  church. 
They  also  shared  with  parish  church  designs,  but  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.119  There  may 
be  any  number  of  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  none  of  which  is  certain ; but  the  design  of 
York  Minster  taken  as  a whole  may  have  been  too  alien  or  too  expensive  for  a smaller  church 
to  contemplate. 

The  influence  of  the  Lincoln-Nottinghamshire  area,  which  may  even  have  affected  the 
west  front  of  York  itself,  was  the  most  important  single  influence  on  Yorkshire  during  the 
period  under  review,  although  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  assembled  dates  of  the  buildings 
I have  discussed  show  how  this  influence  was  present  before  the  construction  of  York 
Minster  nave,  and  remained  strongly  throughout:  St.  Mary’s  abbey  was  built  1271—94;  the 
first  campaign  at  Selby,  1280s;  York  Minster  nave,  1291-c.  1310;  the  west  front,  1320S-C. 
1335;  Kirkham  gatehouse,  1290s;  Guisborough,  from  1290s;  Howden  west  front,  before 
13 11 ; the  choir,  c.  1315-c  1 3 3 5 ; Beverley  Minster  nave,  c.  13 10-13 3 os;  Patrington  and  the 
second  campaign  at  Selby,  1330s;  Wakefield,  1342-57*  Wakefield  and  Beverley  are  the  only 
two  buildings  without  measurable  influence  from  Lincolnshire,  but  only  the  outside  of  the 
nave  at  Beverley  is  directly  affected  by  York  designs.  The  Beverley  reredos,  the  Percy  tomb 
and  the  Flemish  chapel  in  St.  Mary  s Beverley  are  all  developments  of  the  work  in  the  nave, 
and  influenced  at  second  hand  by  York,  if  at  all.120  There  is  no  proof  of  a York  designer  at 
work  there,  although  there  are  some  similarities  in  the  sculpture.121 

The  designer  of  the  west  front  of  York  was  not  the  only  mason  to  introduce  curvilinear 
designs  to  Yorkshire,  nor  may  he  have  been  the  earliest  to  do  so.  The  chronological  and 
stylistic  relationship  between  these  buildings  suggests  developments  more  complicated  than 
those  postulated  by  Mr.  Harvey,  that  one  architect  and  one  patron  were  together  respon- 
sible for  the  change  of  style.122  We  have  some  evidence  that  the  style  of  the  Minster  was 
regarded  with  a certain  amount  of  suspicion.  In  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centuries  its  too  alien  style  was  not  fully  accepted  by  an  area  which  did  not  favour  it;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  not  wholly  ignored  or  rejected.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  nave  design  of 
York  transcended  all  others  as  one  contribution  to  the  emerging  Perpendicular  style;  but 
that  is  another  story. 
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119  For  parish  church  design  groups  see  Coldstream,  Flowing  Tracery,  Ch.  V. 

120  Coldstream,  Flowing  Tracery,  pp.  161-179. 

121  cf.  HYM,  157. 

122  HYM,  157.  The  patronage  of  Melton  is  more  elusive  than  Mr.  Harvey  suggests.  I have  not  suggested  the  names 
of  any  mason-designers  for  these  works,  but  the  evidence  I have  given  does  not  conflict  with  such  valid  evidence  as 
we  have  for  them  ( English  Medieval  Architects,  passim;  HYM,  pp.  155-7;  Whittingham,  p.  123),  although  Raghton’s 
career  mav  need  to  be  reconsidered. 
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MONASTERIES  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN 
NORTH  AND  EAST  YORKSHIRE  DURING 
THE  13th  AND  14th  CENTURIES. 

By  Bryan  Waites 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Professor  Eileen  Power  wrote  two  classic  works  on  the 
medieval  wool  trade  of  England.  In  the  first  she  confined  her  attention  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  analysing  the  development  and  organisation  of  the  trade  through  the  use  of  the  Cely 
and  Stonor  Papers  together  with  the  Memoranda  Rolls.1  Her  second  contribution  was  on  a 
broader  scale  attempting  to  treat  the  wool  trade  111  its  early  as  well  as  its  later  stages.  Ehese 
were  the  Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  1939  and  published  posthumously.2  Both  contributions 
are  notable  for  their  clarity.  A careful  scrutiny  of  sources  was  accompanied  by  an  uncommon 

ability  for  recreating  from  them  the  actual  conditions  existing.  Such  conditions  provided  a 
very  engaging  story. 

Though  these  works  traced  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  main  themes  running  through  the 
medieval  wool  trade,  much  remained  to  be  done  by  later  scholars,  especially  on  a regional 
basis.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fifteenth  century  organisation  of  the  trade,  for  instance,  was 
typical  of  earlier  centuries.  New  developments  had  occurred  which  were  likely  to  cause 
differences . the  Flemish  and  Italian  merchants  who  had  travelled  the  countryside  and  haunt- 
ed the  ports  in  search  of  wool  during  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries  had  been 

replaced  by  the  English  merchant  and  middleman  by  the  late  fourteenth  and  Efteenth 
centuries. 

Professor  Power  s preoccupation  with  the  West  Country,  too,  resulted  in  an  unbalanced 
picture.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  her  to  concentrate  attention  on  a particular  area  and  the 
West  Country  was  suitable  because  it  was  a principal  wool  producing  region  and  because  its 
trade  is  so  well  documented.  But  can  it  be  taken  as  representative  of  other  areas  such  as 
North  East  Yorkshire?  Several  facts  suggest  that  it  cannot.  One  of  these  is  the  striking 
absence  among  preserved  documents  of  a group  of  powerful  English  merchants  and  middle- 
men comparable  to  the  Celys  and  Stonors.  It  would  be  vain  to  search  north  and  east 
Yorkshire  for  woolmen’s  brasses  in  fine  churches  rebuilt  by  them  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Cotswolds.  They  are  absent  from  the  area  despite  it  being  a great  wool  producing  region. 

Besides  Professor  Power’s  preoccupation  with  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  West 
Country,  a closer  examination  of  her  work  shows  that  references  to  the  North  are  scarce  and 
often,  when  they  occur,  couched  in  general  terms : ‘ . . . and  we  know  from  the  Hundred 
Rolls  of  1275  that  both  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  were  great  haunts  of  wool  merchants  of 
all  nations.’3  Who  were  these  merchants?  What  were  their  spheres  of  influence?  Did  one  set 
predominate  over  another?  What  were  their  routeways?  Who  were  their  customers? 
Which  areas  supplied  the  wool?  What  was  the  part  of  local  merchants  and  wool  dealers? 
‘The  Cistercians  were  drawn  to  the  Yorkshire  dales  and  moorlands  and  to  the  deep  valleys  of 
Wales  . . . hence  they  became  sheep  farmers  par  excellence.4  But  how  did  they  dispose  of 

their  wool?  What  was  the  relative  importance  of  the  monasteries  in  the  wool  trade  of  north- 
east Yorkshire? 


1 The  Wpy1  Trade  the  Fifteenth  Century’  in  Studies  in  English  Trade  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Power  E & 

Postan,  M.  M.,  1933),  pp.  39~90.  7 

2 The  Wool  Trade  in  English  Medieval  History  (1941). 

3 Ibid.,  p.  22. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Despite  the  importance  of  these  questions  little  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  solve  them. 
Indeed,  interest  has  shifted  away  from  the  medieval  wool  trade  as  though  it  was  a closed 
book.5  This  article  attempts  to  examine  the  main  issues  in  relation  to  north  and  east  York- 
shire. 

The  Memoranda  Rolls,  which  Professor  Power  found  so  useful  a source  for  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  especially  helpful  for  earlier  periods.  In  particular,  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  middle  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  most  rewarding 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  Pipe  Rolls  and  Foreign  Accounts  have  yielded  interesting 
details  of  collecting  centres  and  carriage  of  wool,  while  the  Customs  Accounts  have  given 
some  indication  of  ports  and  the  wool  trade.  The  monastic  accounts  of  Mahon  Priory  and 
Whitby  Abbey  have  added  details  of  their  wool  production  and  disposal  which  can  be 
usefully  compared  to  the  accounts  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Pickering  Estates.6 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  sheep  farming  was  considerable  in  the  north  east  both  on 
lay  and  monastic  estates  and  the  area’s  wool  producing  capacity  was  correspondingly  great.7 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Pickering  estates  were  the  counterpart  of  the  great  de  Fortibus 
estates  just  over  the  other  side  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  in  Holderness.  The  former  had  the 
Moors  as  its  sheeprun,  the  latter  the  marshes  of  the  sea  plain.  The  role  of  the  layman  in  wool 
production  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being  underestimated.  It  is  always  the  monasteries,  and 
especially  the  Cistercians,  which  spring  to  mind  in  connection  with  sheep  and  wool. 
However,  the  de  Fortibus  estates  had  at  least  7,000  sheep  on  them  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century,  more  than  Whitby  Abbey  and  only  a few  thousand  less  than  Meaux  Abbey.8 
Professor  Power  wisely  stressed,  too,  the  possible  importance  of  peasant  flocks.9  Together 
with  those  of  the  lay  magnates  these  must  have  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of  the  monasteries. 
This  was  a development  which  grew  rather  than  decreased  as  the  fourteenth  century  passed. 
Thomas  de  Westhorpe,  for  example,  owned  over  2700  sheep  on  his  lands  in  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  in  1366.  At  the  same  time  Whitby  Abbey  had  only  1307  sheep  on  its  estates.10 
Thomas  was,  moreover,  certainly  not  a magnate.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  rising 
class  of  local  dealer  and  wool  grower,  which  was  so  noticeable  elsewhere  but  apparently  so 
rare  in  the  north  east.11  As  the  monastic  share  in  wool  production  fell,  the  lay  share  seems  to 
have  increased.  This  process  was  marked  after  the  critical  years  of  the  mid-fourteenth 
century. 

It  was,  however,  the  monasteries  which  had  stimulated  the  rapid  development  of  the  wool 
trade  in  England.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  they  who  drew  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  merchants  so  eagerly  to  the  country.  The  story  of  how  the  whole  wool  of  the 
Cistercians  and  Premonstratensians  for  1193-94  was  taken  for  the  King’s  ransom  is  well 
known.  But  in  the  North-East  little  other  evidence  is  available  to  show  the  extent  of  wool 
production  on  monastic  estates  in  this  early  period.  The  earliest  details  occur  in  the  Malton 


5 Signs  of  a revival  of  interest  occur  in  T.  H.  Lloyd,  The  English  Wool  Trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1977. 

6 British  Museum.  Cotton  Ms.  Claudius  D XI  (Malton  Chartulary),  Add.  Ms.  4715  (Whitby  Chartulary).  See  also 
the  Whitby  Chartulary,  Surtees  Society,  Vols.  69  (1879)  and  72  (1881).  Details  of  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster can  be  found  in  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  49,  (1977),  p.  77. 

7 Waites,  B.  ‘Medieval  Assessments  and  Agricultural  Prosperity  in  North  East  Yorkshire  1292-1342’,  Y.A.J.,  44, 
(1972)  and  Moorland  and  Valelatid  Farming  in  North  East  Yorkshire:  the  monastic  contribution  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  St.  Anthony’s  Press,  York,  1967*  ‘Pastoral  Farming  on  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster’s  Pickering  Estate  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries’,  Y.A.J.,  49,  (1977),  pp.  77-86. 

8 Denholm-Young,  N.  Seignorial  Administration  in  England,  Oxford  Flistorical  Series,  1937,  p.  59.  Also,  Chronica  de 

Melsa,  ed.  E.  A.  Bond,  Rolls  Series  43  (3  vols.  1866-68),  Vols.  II,  III.  The  sheep  at  Meaux  were: — 


Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Date 

Number 

1280 

11,000 

1310 

5,406 

1396 

2,361 

1286 

1,320 

1356 

1,689 

1399 

2,397 

9 ‘ ...  if  we  know  less  about  them  it  is  simply  because,  unlike  the  manors  they  have  left  behind  them  very  little 
documentary  evidence.’  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

10  Public  Record  Office,  L.T.R.  Memoranda  Roll  No.  139,  m.  24. 

11  Waites,  B.,  ‘A  Yorkshire  Farmer  in  the  Memoranda  Rolls’,  Y.A.J.  42  (1965),  pp.  445-48. 
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Priory  Accounts  for  1 244-5  7.12 

Profits  from  wool  sales  were  very  large  at  Malton  during  this  period.  -£460  16s  8d  was 
taken  in  1251.  This  was  the  most  profitable  year  in  the  period  1244-57.  The  least  profitable 
year  (1255)  produced  ^243  19s  8d.  Altogether  the  total  from  wool  sales  for  the  period  was 
-£5224  9s  3 d.  Obviously  wool  growing  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  monastery,  all  the 
more  profitable  because  it  was  ‘an  untaxed  source  of  income’,  for  in  accordance  with  their 
charters  the  canons  were  exempt  from  all  customs  at  the  ports  and  elsewhere.  Such  a 
preponderance  of  wool  suggests  that  the  canons  ‘organised  an  immense  trade  in  Yorkshire 
and  collected  wool  with  great  success’.13  This  is  not  easy  to  substantiate.  The  prior  had  large 
pasture  grants  on  the  Wolds  and  on  the  Moor  Edge  (Lockton,  Ebberston  . . . ) which  might 
have  accounted  for  the  high  wool  sales  without  collection.  Certainly  no  documents  so  far 
examined  show  that  any  collection  of  wool  was  practised  by  the  canons.  Yet  there  is 
evidence  that  Byland,  Rievaulx  and  Meaux  acted  as  collectors.  It  was  a process  which  had 
been  working  at  least  since  William  Cade’s  time  despite  Chapter  injunctions.14 

It  is  worthwhile  here,  to  examine  the  system  which  did  so  much  to  enhance  the  great  wool 
producing  powers  of  the  monasteries.  The  merchants  made  a clear  distinction  between  the 
wool  of  the  monastery  and  the  wool  collected  by  the  monastery.  For  instance,  in  a Recog- 
nisance dated  1288-89  die  Abbot  of  Melsa  (Meaux)  acknowledged  that  he  would  supply 
eleven  sacks  of  best  wool  ‘de  proprio  stauro  et  pastura  domus  sue  . . .’15  Similarly  the  Abbot 
of  Rievaulx  promised  168  sacks  to  be  delivered  from  1287-96  being  the  best  wool  of  their 
house  from  their  own  sheep.16  On  the  other  hand  is  the  specification  of  wool  collected. 
Byland,  for  example,  promised  to  pay  42  sacks  ‘de  lane  bone  collect’  circa  domus  nostram  de 
Bella  Landa’17  while  a wide  area  which  included  Holderness  and  the  Wolds  was  actually 
delineated  in  one  acknowledgement  of  Melsa — ‘de  collecta  de  Holderness  versus  Bridlington 
et  versus  Kirkham  usque  ad  Eboracum’.18  This  dual  function  of  the  monasteries  as  producers 
and  dealers  was  certainly  a real  one.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its  clearest  expression  in  the  late 
thirteenth  century  when  the  accruing  debts  of  most  monasteries,  due  to  such  causes  as 
destruction  of  stock  by  the  great  murrain  of  the  1280s,  necessitated  gathering  wool  from 
various  extraneous  sources  to  implement  their  own  deficiencies  in  production. 

Wool  was  collected  by  larger  houses  from  smaller.  The  Arden  nunnery  tucked  well  away 
in  the  Hambleton  Hills  used  to  send  its  wool  to  Byland’s  woolhouse  at  Thorpe,  10  miles 
away,  where  the  agents  of  the  Italian  merchants  collected  it,  or  where  it  would  be  despatched 
together  with  Byland’s  wool  to  Clifton  near  York.19  Malton  had  a supremely  good  situation 
for  wool  collection.  Roads  converged  upon  the  town  which  was  located  in  the  only  gap 
southwards  from  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  There  was  the  road  from  Pickering  on  the  edge  of 
the  moors ; then  running  from  the  east  along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  scarp  came  an  important 
highway  linking  a series  of  prosperous  villages  (Folkton,  Flixton,  Sherburn,  Rillington, 
etc.).  Its  corollary  was  found  approaching  from  the  west  along  the  gravel  bench  flanking  the 
Howardian  Hills  on  the  north  side.  This  too  went  though  a series  of  settlements  (Hoving- 
ham,  Fryton,  Barton,  Appleton,  Swinton,  etc.).  Malton  was  a focal  point  just  as  Thorpe 

12  Chartulary:  B.  M.  Cotton,  Ms.  Claudius  D XI  fo.  275-276. 

13  Graham,  R.,  English  Ecclesiastical  Studies,  S.P.C.K.,  1929,  p.  264. 

14  H.  Jenkinson  “William  Cade,  a Financier  of  the  Twelfth  Century”.  E.H.R.  (April,  1913),  pp.  209-227. 

Some  Chapter  injunctions: — 

1181  Wool  of  one  year  may  be  sold  in  advance. 

1278  Wool  may  be  sold  for  longer  periods  but  payment  must  be  only  for  the  wool  of  one  year. 

1279  Wool  may  be  sold  for  longer  terms  and  a larger  sum  may  be  received  than  they  are  worth  in  one  year  but 
such  a sum  must  be  applied  to  debts  only. 

Cistercian  Statutes.  Ed.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Y.A.J.,  Vols  9-11  (1886-91). 

15  P.R.O.  E.159/62/15. 

16  P.R.O.  E.368/59/19. 

17  P.R.O.  E.368/70/58. 

18  P.R.O.  E. 368/53/14. 

19  Select  Cases  on  the  Law  Merchant,  ed.  H.  Flail,  Selden  Society,  46  (1930),  pp.  69-71. 
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Grange  was.  The  value  of  this  was  realised  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century  when  Mahon 
became  the  seat  of  the  King  s wool  collector,  William  Brewhouse.20  The  wool  route  across 
t re  Wolds  to  Wansford  and  Hull,  and  the  fact  that  the  Derwent  was  navigable  as  far  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Ouse,  supplemented  the  extraordinary  value  of  Mahon’s  position.21 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mahon  Priory  was  so  well  situated,  for  according  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Gi  bertines  the  whole  of  the  wool  ...  to  be  collected  from  the  various  granges  was  to  be 
brought  together  at  the  Priory  without  any  separation  of  the  wool  or  of  any  fleeces  or  wool 
fells.22  What  was  an  easy  task  for  the  canons  was  more  difficult  for  the  monks.  They,  it 
seems  established  woolhouses  at  what  may  be  termed  strategic  points  in  relation  to  their 
other  lands.  These  places  rather  than  the  abbey  became  the  collecting  centres.  Thorpe 
Grange,  in  the  Coxwold-Gilling  gap,  was  the  main  woolhouse  of  Byland.  Its  position  was 
comparable  to  that  of  Malton  Priory.  Situated  within  the  only  other  easy  exit  from  the  Vale 
of  Pickering  it  was  at  once  within  easy  reach  of  the  markets  at  York  and  Thirsk,  and  yet 
near  to  the  Moorland  and  the  Western  Vale  of  Pickering.  In  addition  it  lay  conveniently  in 
relation  to  the  main  concentration  of  the  Abbey  lands. 

Guisborough  Priory  had  its  woolhouse  within  a few  miles  of  the  precincts.  23Thus  it  was 
within  six  miles  of  the  main  lowland  granges  at  Yearby,  Marske,  North  Grange,  Linthorpe, 
Ormesby  and  Barnby  and  the  same  distance  from  the  sheep  stations  in  Sleddale,  Common- 
dale,  Lonsdale  and  Baysdale.  Better  still,  the  port  of  Yarm  was  no  more  than  ten  miles  to  the 
west,  while  Coatham  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  was  eight  miles  to  the  north.  How  far  these 
ports  were  used  in  the  wool  trade  is  uncertain.  At  least  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century 
merchants  from  Yarm  were  collecting  wool  in  Cleveland  and  even  Newcastle  merchants 
managed  to  come  so  far  south.24  The  Prior  of  Guisborough  had  his  ships  using  the  port  of 
Coatham  and  he  held  land  both  here  and  in  Yarm.  In  the  early  thirteenth  century  Coatham 
had  been  much  inferior  to  Yarm  in  importance  but  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  inland  situation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  become  a liability  and  places  further  down  the 
River  Tees  such  as  Thornaby  appear  to  have  taken  some  trade.25 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  here  the  important  connection  which  existed  between  the 
monastic  houses  of  the  North-East  and  the  main  trading  centres  of  the  area.  Hull  and  York, 
were,  of  course,  the  chief  ports  and  wool  markets  of  Yorkshire.  But  Thirsk  is  named,’ 
together  with  York  and  Leeds,  as  a wool  market,  on  Pegolotti’s  famous  list.26  Beverley  was 
hardly  less  important  than  Hull  and  indeed,  the  two  towns  were  associated  by  the  navigable 
River  Hull,  down  which  much  wool  was  transported.27  The  influence  of  these  markets  was 
great,  they  not  only  received  wool  from  great  distances  but,  at  any  rate  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  sent  out  wool  merchants  to  far  off  places  to  negotiate  for  or  collect  wool. 
The  Assize  Rolls  for  the  years  1361-64  show  this  influence  well  since  they  record  purchases 
of  wool  against  the  Statute,  which  laid  down  the  weight  of  a sack  of  wool.28 

The  York  merchants,  as  expected,  were  found  predominantly  in  the  Vale  of  York 


20  He  had  three  messuages  in  New  Malton  in  1343-44.  P.R.O.  Pipe  Roll  188/15. 

21  Details  of  Wold  route  in  P.R.O.  Pipe  Roll  183/47. 

II  Scnpta  de  Fratribus  XI  in  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  W.  Dugdale,  Ed.  J.  Caley,  et  al,  6 vols.,  1817-30. 

The  Woolhouse  paid  8s  5 d to  the  Subsidy  of  1301. 

e-g-  ^he  JurY  says  on  oath  that  John  del  Chaumber  of  New  Castle  bought  six  sacks  of  wool  from  the  Prior 
ot  Guisborough  and  other  men  of  Cleveland  . . . against  the  statute.’  Y.A.S.  Sessions  of  the  Peace  (1361-64)  ed 
B.  H.  Putnam,  1939  Vol.  100,  p.  92.  v ' 

26  It  seems  significant  that  when  the  passage  of  ships  down  the  Tees  was  confirmed  in  1358  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  common  passage’  had  existed  ‘from  time  beyond  memory  . . . from  Thornaby  to  the  sea’.  Why  not  from  Yarm 
to o g f sea 7 C.P.R.  (1358),  p.  157.  Corn  was  shipped  from  Thornaby  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 

Given  in  W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  (1910)  Vol.  I.  Appendix. 

27  In  fact  the  Poll  Tax  of  1377  shows  that  Beverley  had  almost  twice  the  population. 

Beverley  2663  adults  over  14  years. 

Hull  1567  adults  over  14  years. 

York  7248  adults  over  14  years. 

P.R.O.  E.369/8C 

Y.A.S.  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  cit.  supra. 
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purchasing  wool  at  such  places  as  Aldwark,  Tollerton,  Raskelf,  Huby,  Sutton,  Flawith  and 
Sessay  but  more  surprising  were  their  activities  elsewhere.  Thirsk,  an  important  market 
itself,  was  within  their  province;  so  was  Pocklington  near  the  foot  of  the  Wolds.  The  Vale  of 
Pickering,  too,  was  part  of  their  sphere,  apparently  a very  important  part.  An  interesting 
entry  in  a Memoranda  Roll  for  1368  shows  that  even  the  eastern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
was  reached  by  them.  This  is  odd  for  one  would  expect  that  area  to  be  best  served  by 
Scarborough  merchants  or  at  least  by  Beverley  and  Hull  merchants.  The  latter  are  found 
there  but  apparently  not  exclusively  so.  The  entry  mentioned  gives  details  of  the  possessions 
of  Thomas  de  Westhorpe  ofEbberston  at  the  time  of  his  outlawry.  He  has  been  mentioned 
before  and  then  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  a wool  dealer  and  wool  grower  of  unexampled 
proportion  for  this  area.  The  details  of  his  possessions  suggest  this.29 

The  total  value  of  his  goods  was  given  as  -£312  165  7 d.  Besides  having  more  than  2,700 
sheep  he  had  16  sacks  of  wool  in  his  possession,  and,  more  significantly,  obligations  from 
many  wool  dealers  and  growers  which  suggest  that  he  was  an  important  middleman  who 
collected  wool  from  his  neighbours  and  then  sold  it  to  the  great  York  merchants  such  as 
John  de  Gisburne  of  York.  Richard  de  Westhorpe,  Thomas’s  nephew,  was  accused  of  taking 
a box  containing  divers  obligations  which  men  held  of  Thomas  and  abstracting  -£200  which 
was  also  in  the  box.  Such  an  amount  would  be  a necessary  lay-by  for  a dealer  accustomed  to 
collect  or  pay  out  money  regularly.  This  treasure  chest  was  well  named:  it  disclosed  that 
John  de  Gisburne,  shown  by  the  Assize  Rolls  to  have  been  a prominent  York  merchant, 
owed  Thomas  50  marks;  several  of  his  associates  were  also  in  debt  to  him.  Thomas  de 
Beverley  was  accused  of  buying  half  a sack  of  black  wool  from  Thomas  after  he  was  out- 
lawed. A number  of  local  men  who  appear  on  the  Assize  Roll  as  wool  buyers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  also  owed  Thomas  money.  Thomas  Thurness  of  Ebberston  and 
William  de  Appilton  owed  -£22  4s  3d  for  instance.  William  Playte  of  Scalby  owed  £20.  It 
is  probable  that  these  men  comprised  part  of  a lower  hierarchy  of  wool  dealers  or  growers 
in  the  district  who  supplied  Thomas  de  Westhorpe,  the  middleman,  with  their  wool.  Such 
places  as  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Sherburn,  Scalby,  Malton,  Pickering,  Cropton,  Appleton, 
Bilsdale,  and  Ryedale  recur  regularly  in  the  Assize  Rolls.  Merchants  or  dealers  from  these 
villages  would  collect  the  wool  from  their  own  district  and  it  reached  the  York  merchants 
via  Thomas. 

The  sphere  of  the  Beverley  and  Hull  wool  merchants  in  the  middle  fourteenth  century 
appears  to  have  been  more  limited.  Adam  Pund  of  Hull  and  John  de  Kirkham  of  Beverley 
were  large  scale  wool  exporters  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  King’s  Council  of  Mer- 
chants. Their  influence  extended  further  than  the  ordinary  wool  merchant.  Adam  Pund,  for 
example,  was  fined  for  buying  wool  against  the  Statute  as  far  off  as  the  western  end  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering  and  Ryedale.30  Even,  so,  it  would  be  more  typical  for  the  Wolds  and 
Holderness  to  be  the  main  source  for  these  merchants.  Especially  since  sheep  farming 
appears  to  have  been  the  major  occupation  of  the  Wolds  at  this  time.  Adam  de  Pund  bought 
20  sacks  of  wool  from  Bridlington  Priory  in  1361,  this  no  doubt  derived  largely  from  the 
manors  sited  on  the  Wolds  (Burton  Fleming,  Speeton,  Buckton,  Sewerhy,  etc.). 31 

Such  exporter-merchants  as  Pund  and  de  Kirkham  were  paralleled  by  the  equally  eminent 
men  trading  in  the  North-East  from  York.  John  de  Alverton,  Hugh  Myton  (who  made  the 
collection  of  Kirkham  Abbey  wool  his  special  task)  and  above  all,  William  de  Swanland,  one 
of  the  greatest  financiers  of  England,  were  among  the  York  wool  merchants.  And  yet  while 
these  powerful  exporters  were  to  be  found  doing  business  in  the  area,  the  absence  of  large 
scale  middlemen  (apart  from  Thomas  de  Westhorpe)  is  striking.  Men  such  as  Thomas  of 
Scalby,  John  Cooke  of  Bridlington  and  Walter  of  Scampeston  are  recorded  as  wool 

29  P.R.O.  L.T.R.  Memoranda  Roll  No.  139  m.  24. 

30  Y.A.S.  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Vol.  ioo,  pp.  14,  25,  85. 

31  Grange  accounts  for  Burton  Fleming  (1355-56)  support  the  idea.  York  Diocesan  Registry,  R.H.60. 
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purchasers  on  a small  scale  but  whether  they  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Midwinters,  Forteys 
and  Busshes  of  the  Cotswolds  remains  doubtful. 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  monasteries?  Besides  having  a considerable  part  of  their  wool 
purchased  by  merchants  from  centres  such  as  York  and  Beverley  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  monasteries  had  a long  connection  with  these  markets.  The  merchants  mentioned  a 
short  while  ago  were  Englishmen  who  had  replaced  the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  wool 
merchants  of  earlier  centuries.  Y7hen  the  Italians  had  flourished  the  same  markets  were  just 
as  important.  Numerous  agreements  between  monasteries  and  Italians  are  recorded  in  the 

Memoranda  Rolls.  They  provide  a clear  picture  of  the  organisation  of  the  wool  trade  in  the 
North-East.32 

The  Italians  sent  their  agents  to  inspect  the  wool  at  the  monastic  wool  house  to  see  that  it 
was  properly  packed  and  weighed  without  cocked  and  black  guard,  grey  scab,  clacked  and 
all  vile  fleeces  ,33  Sometimes,  it  appears,  they  would  visit  the  house  and  collect  direct.  For 
example,  the  Prioress  of  Arden  said  that  the  Italians  used  to  send  * their  attorneys  to  Arden, 
within  the  said  priory,  who  put  the  said  wool  in  sarplers  and  packed  it  and  caused  it  to  be 
packed  at  the  expense  of  the  same  merchants  . . . and  to  be  carried  to  the  wool-house  of 
Byland  at  Thorpe,  for  delivery  to  the  said  merchants . . . But  usually  delivery  was  made  to 
Clifton,  a suburb  of  York,  where  the  wool  was  loaded  on  to  boats  and  sent  down  the  Ouse 
to  Hull. 

The  importance  of  Clifton  during  the  hey-day  of  the  Italians  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  It  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  agreements  with 
Byland  and  Rievaulx.  Byland  had  to  deliver  203  sacks  here  from  1299—1305 ; Fountains  had 
to  supply  130  sacks  between  1279-84  to  the  same  place.  The  Italians  found  it  very  conveni- 
ently situated  for  most  of  the  Yorkshire  monasteries.  One  agreement  between  Rievaulx  and 
the  Society  of  Mosorum  in  Florence  has  an  important  reference  to  the  Abbey’s  property  in 
YorR34  The  abbey  was  to  deliver  18  sacks  and  20  stone  each  year  for  nine  years  following 
1287  to  the  house  of  the  Abbey  at  York  . This  introduces  a noteworthy  point  — that  the 
monasteries  of  the  North-East  established  negotiating  and  disposal  centres  on  their  lands  in 
the  major  market  towns.  It  appears  quite  likely  that  land  was  acquired  with  this  specific 
intention  at  these  places. 

Rievaulx  had,  for  instance,  property  in  Beverley  besides  that  in  York,  already  referred  to. 
Certain  facts  suggest  that  the  property  in  Beverley  was  used  for  business  purposes.  First,  the 
obvious  mercantile  importance  of  the  town  was  an  attraction.  Second,  the  site  of  their  house 
was  in  Flemingate  and  next  to  the  River  Hull,  so  much  a line  of  traffic  in  those  times.35  The 
emphasis  on  this  is  marked  in  Edward  Ill’s  confirmation  (1332)  ‘ . . . de  libero  ingressu  et 
egrussu  per  magnam  portam  lapidae  domus  Beverlaci  in  Flamangaria  . . . et  de  via  libera  ab 
eadem  done  usque  ad  aquam  quae  currit  juxta  finem  fundi  ipsius  . . . ,’35  Finally,  Rievaulx, 
apparently  had  some  trade  connections  in  the  town  since  in  1342  they  acquired  another 
messuage  in  the  town  from  John  le  Rede,  a merchant.37 

Whitby  Abbey  had  land  in  York  and  just  outside  at  Layerthorpe.  Here  the  connection 
with  trade  is  a definite  one.  The  abbot  sold  wool  from  his  lands  in  York  during  the  period 
1356-86,  and  later  is  found  to  be  a member  of  one  of  the  York  trade  guilds.38  Such  con- 
nections, begun  at  a very  early  period,  continued  at  least  into  the  fifteenth  century  so  that 
lands  distant  from  the  House  which  one  might  expect  at  first  sight  to  be  of  little  use  were  in 

Documents  mainly  used:  L.T.R.  Memoranda  Rolls  50-61 ; 69,  7°>  119, 129.  Also  K.R.  Memoranda  Rolls  50—70. 
These  relate  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  to  the  middle  fourteenth  century. 

33  sine  cocto  et  garda  nigra,  grisea  scabea,  clactis  et  omni  vili  vellere.’ 

34  P.R.O.  E. 368/59/19.  For  Rievaulx’s  property  see  also  Rievaulx  Chartulary,  Surtees  Society,  Vol.  83  (1889). 

The  Archbishop  of  York  was  at  pains  to  maintain  his  liberties  in  the  river.  P.R.O.  Chancery  Misc.  Bundle  86 

36  R.C.,  p.  303. 

37  Y.A.S.  Monastic  Notes  I,  Vol.  17,  p.  179. 

38  Chapters  of  the  English  Black  Monks,  1215-1540,  ed.  W.  A.  Pantin,  Camden  Series,  Vol.  54,  p.  279. 

The  York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers,  1356-1917,  ed.  M.  Sellers,  Surtees  Society,  Vol.  129,  pp.  8,  12. 
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fact  of  crucial  and  lasting  importance  to  the  economy  of  the  monasteries. 

What  of  the  foreign  merchants  themselves?  Rather  surprisingly  one  Society  and  one 
particular  merchant  seem  to  have  dominated  the  wool  trade  of  the  North-East  in  the  late 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  Rievaulx,  in  1280,  Byland  in  1298  and  Arden  in 
1303  were  indebted  to  the  Frescobaldi.  However,  the  debtors  of  this  firm  were  even  more 
varied  and  numerous.  They  included  the  Archdeacon  of  York  and  several  laymen  such  as 
John  Wake.39  In  this  period  Coppus  Coppenni  was  everywhere.  It  was  he  who  had  the 
dispute  with  the  Prioress  of  Arden  for  non-delivery  of  wool ; it  was  he  to  whom  Byland 
owed  203  sacks  of  wool  (1299-1305) ; it  was  he  to  whom  Rievaulx  was  indebted  in  1280. 40 

The  Merchants  of  Lucca  seem  to  have  concentrated  their  major  efforts  in  Holderness.  The 
Countess  of  Albemarle  (Isabella  de  Fortibus)  dealt  exclusively  with  the  Ricardi  of  Lucca.41 
The  agreements  relating  to  Meaux  Abbey  in  the  Memoranda  Rolls  are  mainly  records  of 
dealing  with  the  same  merchants  of  Lucca.  The  Abbot  made  a contract  with  them  in  1281, 
for  instance,  to  supply  33  sacks  of  best  wool,  and  63  in  1282.  He  acknowledges  a debt  of  ^120 
to  them  in  the  same  year.  In  1283  he  is  found  promising  11  sacks  of  wool  and  another  11 
in  1 28  8. 42  Of  course  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Societies  kept  within  strict  bounds;  they  did 
not,  but  from  the  evidence  examined  it  appears  that  they  had  more  dealings  with  certain 
areas  than  with  others. 

Despite  the  economic  depression  which  began  about  1279  the  wool  trade  made  a quick 
recovery.  The  Murrain  which  attacked  Lincolnshire  in  1276  and  the  East  Riding  in  1278 
caused  Rievaulx  to  be  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  in  1288  being  in  a state  of  decay.43  Earlier, 
in  1276  the  abbey  had  been  taken  into  custody  so  that  its  debts  could  be  paid  off.44  These 
were  often  considerable.  In  1288  the  abbot  acknowledged  that  the  abbey  owed  .£1582  to 
the  Society  of  Mosorum  of  Florence;  the  next  day  he  recognised  a debt  of  250  marks  to  the 
Frescobaldi  and  on  the  same  day  -£1060  to  Society  of  Bindi  de  Circulo  of  Florence.45  Yet 
Pegolotti’s  List  of  c.  1314  shows  the  capacity  of  the  house  to  be  70  sacks.  This  list  has  draw- 
backs, which  N.  Denholm-Young  has  pointed  out.46  The  figures  quoted  by  it  may,  for 
instance,  only  refer  to  the  amount  of  wool  supplied  to  one  Italian  firm.  If  this  were  so  the 
real  capacity  of  the  monasteries  would  be  higher  than  the  figure  given.  Meaux,  for  example, 
listed  as  supplying  25  sacks/year  actually  contracted  to  sell  55  in  1281  and  63  in  1282.  Even 
so,  the  list  is  a useful  guide  to  the  minimum  yield  of  various  houses. 

An  analysis  of  Pegolotti’s  List  gives  a good  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  particular  area  of 
Yorkshire  in  the  general  wool  trade  of  the  county.  44  percent  of  the  wool  from  the  York- 
shire monasteries  came  from  the  North-Eastern  houses,  illustrating  the  emphasis  given  to 
sheep  farming  and  wool  production  in  this  comparatively  small  area.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Cistercian  houses  is  closely  challenged  by  the  Augustinians  and  together  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  these  Orders  supplied  most  of  the  wool  from  the  district.  Bridlington  Priory,  in 
particular,  with  its  valuable  chalkland  pasture  was  very  prominent.  Malton  and  Kirkham 
also  had  much  pastureland  on  the  Wolds,  whilst  that  of  Rievaulx,  Byland,  Whitby  and 
Guisborough  was  mainly  in  the  moorlands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  small  nunneries 
of  Keldholme,  Arden,  Rosedale,  Wykeham  and  Yedingham  supplied  more  than  36  sacks 
between  them. 

Rievaulx  and  Byland  obtained  the  highest  prices  for  their  wool  — 17J  marks/sack  best. 


39  He  owed  them  50  marks.  The  Archdeacon  and  Walter,  Bishop  of  Coventry  together  owed  1000  marks  (to 
Coppus  Coppenni).  P.R.O.  E. 368/70/60  date  1298-99. 

40  R.C.,  p.  406;  Hall,  H.  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  Selden.  Soc.,  Vol.  46,  pp.  69-71. 

41  Denholm-Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 

42  P.R.O.  E.368/57/11;  E.159/62/15. 

43  C.P.R.  (1288),  p.  294. 

44  C.P.R.  (1276),  p.  152. 

46  P.R.O.  E. 368/59/19;  E.159/62/14. 

46  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54- 
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The  unsorted  wool  of  the  Augustinian  houses  fetched  four  marks  or  more  below  this. 
Lincolnshire  wool  fetched  from  19  to  24  marks/sack  at  this  time  (Best  wool).  So  the  North- 
East  wool  may  have  been  of  a poorer  quality  although  accessibility  and  dealings  with 
different  firms  of  merchants  might  have  produced  the  disparity.47  It  is  certain  that  cartage  of 
the  wool  was  more  considerable  than  in  many  other  places  elsewhere.48 

There  was  first  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  wool  from  the  monasteries  to  the  main 
collecting  centres.  Houses  such  as  Rosedale  and  Arden,  in  the  heart  of  the  moorland  were 
badly  situated  from  this  point  of  view.  Four  main  route  ways  were  used  in  the  transport  of 
North-East  wool.  The  first  has  already  been  mentioned;  it  was  by  way  of  the  Coxwold- 
Gilling  gap,  near  Byland  Abbey,  to  York  or  Clifton  and  thence  by  river  to  Hull.  This  route 
served  the  Vale  of  York,  the  Pennines  and  the  Western  Vale  of  Pickering  very  well.  It  is 
certain  that  almost  all  Byland  and  Newburgh  wool  went  this  way.  The  interest  shown  by 
the  monasteries  in  the  Ouse  navigation  is  enough  to  indicate  its  high  value  as  a routeway. 
Rievaulx,  for  instance,  claimed  its  right  to  have  ships  in  the  river  and  St.  Mary’s,  York, 
frequently  made  use  of  the  Ouse  and  Ure.49  Lead  and  many  other  goods  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Nidderdale  by  water  to  York.  Indeed  the  words  of  Domesday  had  lost  none  of  their 
significance  the  King  had  in  York  three  ways  by  land  a fourth  by  water’.  The  Ouse  was 
tidal  eight  miles  above  the  city  and  though  always  an  important  highway  when  roads  were 
so  very  bad  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  . . . the  access  of  York  to  the  sea  by  the 
Ouse  and  Humber  had  become  a factor  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  than 
the  strength  of  its  military  fortifications,  or  the  multiplicity  of  its  monastic  buildings’.50 

The  second  route  serving  the  wool  traders  of  the  North-East  was  by  way  of  the  Malton 
gap  leading  from  the  Vale  of  Pickering  and  thence  by  the  River  Derwent  to  join  the  Ouse 
four  miles  below  Selby,  and  so  to  Hull.  Part  of  this  route  ran  through  the  thick  forest  on  the 
west  flank  of  the  Wolds,  just  as  part  of  the  Coxwold-York  route  ran  through  the  Forest  of 
Galtres.  The  advantage  of  transport  via  the  Malton-Kirkham  gap  was  twofold:  York  was 
only  ten  miles  away  by  the  old  Roman  road  through  Galtres  Forest  and  if  the  preference 
was  to  cut  out  York  the  water  route  along  the  Derwent  could  be  followed.  This  river  was 
probably  navigable  as  far  as  Malton,  beyond  which  it  became  sluggish,  shallow  and  marshy 
in  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  But  artificial  obstruction  often  proved  a menace.  For  instance,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary  s,  York,  had  a weir  in  the  Derwent  which  blocked  the  passage  of  ships 
and  boats  up  the  river,  taking  merchandise  and  goods  for  the  East  Riding.51  The  merchants 
had  traded  this  way  as  of  old  but  because  of  the  blockage  much  damage  was  being  done  in 
those  parts.  The  river  used  to  he  wide  enough  between  the  weirs  and  channels  for  ships  to 
pass,  and  was  24  feet  deep  between  the  piles  of  the  weirs  and  the  width  between  them  was 
50  feet  which  was  sufficient  for  all  ships  to  pass.  The  Abbot  was  compelled  to  remove  the 
obstructions.  But  the  complaint  was  typical  and  common.  The  Abbot  of  Fountains  was 
charged  with  similar  obstructions  at  Wheldrake  on  several  occasions  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.52 

The  third  route  began  at  Malton  also,  and  went  over  the  Wolds,  probably  following  the 
line  of  the  Roman  road  to  Vfharram-1  e-Street,  then  making  for  WYtwang.  From  here  wool 
was  taken  to  Wansford  situated  near  the  River  Hull,  and  by  the  same  river  to  Hull.  The 


47  In  the  late  fifteenth  century  Yorkshire  wool  is  listed  lowest  in  value  in  the  treatise  ‘The  Noumbre  of  Weyghtes’, 
and  almost  lowest  in  another  list  dated  1454-  See  Power  and  Postan,  English  Trade  in  the  15th  Century,  p.  49. 

48  Tintern  Abbey,  for  example,  was  fairly  near  the  River  Severn  — an  important  trade  highway. 

49  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  v Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  for  preventing  free  passage  of  the  Abbot’s  ships  and  boats 
laden  with  victuals  and  other  necessities  for  his  house,  in  the  waters  of  Ouse  and  Ure,  which  right  of  free  passage 
the  Abbot  and  his  predecessors  have  had  from  time  immemorial’,  De  Banco  (1276)  in  Y.A.S.  Monastic  Notes  I, 
Voh  I7>  p-  232—233.  For  transport  of  lead  from  Nidderdale  to  Hull  by  water,  and  from  Bawtry  to  London  by 
water  see  P.R.O.  Pipe  Roll  /207/46.51. 

50  York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers,  Surtees  Society,  Vol.  129,  Introduction. 

51  At  Cottingwith  (1351)  Y.A.S.  Monastic  Notes  II,  Vol.  81,  p.  66. 

62  Ibid.,  I,  Vol.  17,  p.  68. 
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Pipe  Rolls  show  this  to  have  been  a regular  route  in  the  fourteenth  century.53  Its  advantages 
were  notable:  it  served  the  North-East  area  better  than  either  route  previously  mentioned; 
it  was  near  the  wool  collecting  places  in  the  Vale  — Mahon,  Holme,  Swinton  and  best  of  all 
it  was  half  the  distance  of  the  other  routes,  even  though  it  did  go  over  the  High  Wolds.  The 
wool  from  the  eastern  Vale  of  Pickering  and  the  Bridlington  area  also  utilised  part  of  this 
route,  joining  it  at  Wansford.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Wolds  were  a very 
important  source  of  wool.  Document  after  document  stresses  this. 

The  fourth  route  was  completely  different  from  the  rest.  It  was  entirely  by  sea.  Despite  the 
three  ways  mentioned,  the  eastern  half  of  the  region,  along  the  coast,  was  still  badly  served 
by  routeways.  The  monks  of  Whitby  were  conscious  of  their  isolation  and  laymen,  too, 
must  have  regretted  the  rough  country  which  stretched  so  far  around  them.  For  the  coastal 
plateau,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby  and  Lythe  was  an  important  source  of 
wool.54  Some  traffic  did,  of  course,  occur  overland.  A great  deal  of  the  intercourse  between 
granges  and  manors  had  this  means  only. 

The  Abbot  of  Whitby  made  purchases  of  corn  and  cattle  from  as  far  afield  as  the  Wolds 
and  Barnard  Castle,  and  in  1367  sold  3 1 sacks  of  wool  to  Henry  de  Scorby  ‘including  carriage 
to  Malton  . . . three  sacks  to  be  taken  every  year  . . ,’.55  Mahon  was  over  40  miles  south  of 
Whitby  with  much  difficult  moorland  between,  but  it  was  an  important  wool  market.  The 
main  direction  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  coastal  area,  however,  even  from  the  twelfth 
century,  seems  naturally  to  have  been  by  sea. 

The  Flemish  merchants  had  been  coming  to  Scarborough  in  the  late  twelfth  century,  and 
exporting  wool  from  nearby  areas.  Several  entries  in  the  early  Pipe  Rolls  show  that  certain 
burgesses  were  turning  their  hand  to  the  wool  trade.56  But  the  greatest  development  of  the 
trade  was  in  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Hundred  Rolls  have  several 
entries  showing  that  the  wool  trade  to  Flanders  was  important,  and  that  several  burgesses  of 
Scarborough  had  become  wool  dealers,  collecting  from  an  unspecified  area  — ‘Dicunt  quod 
Simon  Grun’,  Rog.  de  Morpathe,  Willelmus  de  Stoketon  circa  50  saccos  lane  collegerunt  et 
vendiderunt,  mercantoribus  transmarinis  . . . item  dicunt  quod  Petrus  Nig.’  Henr’  de 
Brumpton,  Willelmus  de  Statest’  collegerunt  circa  33  saccos  lane  in  alio  anno  . . ,’.57 
Italian,  Flemish  and  English  merchants  were  exporting  wool  from  Whitby  too,  at  the  same 
time.  Thomas  de  Karlisle,  Camelie  de  Florence  and  John  Grimbald  de  Amiens  took  85  sacks 
to  places  across  the  sea,  while  the  Abbot  of  Wliitby  had  been  selling  his  wool  for  the  past 
two  years  to  the  Flemings.58  By  1348  a woolhouse  had  been  established  in  Whitby  and  the 
wool  trade  seems  to  have  reached  its  peak.  60  sacks  of  wool,  for  example,  were  sent  by  sea  to 
Hull  in  that  year  and  about  the  same  time  the  abbot  and  several  local  men  rendered  wool  to 
the  King.59  Scarborough  had  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a cocket  for  wool  export  in  1320, 
complaining  that  much  wool  was  being  shipped  all  along  the  coast  without  being  customed. 
This  had,  in  fact,  been  happening  regularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Peter  le  Blake,  Henry  le  Karle,  Simon  Gomer,  all  merchants  of  Scarborough  sold  about  70 
sacks  of  wool  at  nine  marks  a sack  illegally  and  ‘they  sent  it  to  the  port  of  Filey’,  a few  miles 
south  of  Scarborough.  Peter  and  Henry  are  mentioned  again  as  sending  34  sacks  and  the 
Prior  of  Bridlington  sold  as  many  as  60  sacks  illegally  and  ‘led  them  to  the  same  port’.  At 
Scalby,  too,  a few  miles  north  of  Scarborough,  Simon  Gomer,  William  de  Morpathe  and 
Roger  de  Morpathe  had  sold  60  sacks  of  wool  ‘to  alien  merchants’.60  Two  things  are 


63  Especially  valuable  Pipe  Roll  in  P.R.O.  183/47. 

54  See  Waites,  B.  Moorland  and  Valeland  Farming  in  North  East  Yorkshire , p.  27. 

65  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Miscellaneous  (1367),  pp.  252-253. 

56  E.g.  Pipe  Roll  25  Hen.  II  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.  Vol.  28,  p.  18). 

57  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  ed.  W.  Illingworth  andj.  Caley  (2  vols.  1812-18),  Record  Commission,  Vol.  I,  pp.  131-132. 

58  Ibid.,  pp.  132,  134. 

69  P.R.O.  E. 372/193/53. 

60  Rot. H.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  115,  121,  134. 
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obvious:  shipments  of  wool  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  was  usual;  and  the  part  played  by 
Scarborough  merchants  in  wool  collections  and  export  was  great.61  The  same  names  keep 
reappearing  for  this  period  and  it  appears  that  collection  of  wool  from  the  surrounding 
district  was  a profitable  occupation.  Even  so  Scarborough  maintained  a large  wool  export; 
in  a seven  months  period  238  sacks  of  wool  were  exported  from  Scarborough,  together  with 
4076  sheep  pelts,  mostly  by  merchants  from  Dordrecht  and  Skyddam.  The  sea,  then,  pro- 
vided a substantial  and  direct  route  for  disposal  of  wool  produced  in  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
North-East.  How  far  it  was  the  outlet  for  more  inland  places  is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  River  Tees  did  allow  wool  merchants  coming  by  sea  a deep  penetration  inland;  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  far  as  Yarm,  17  miles  up  the  river.  This  allowed  access  to  the  wool  of 
the  Cleveland  area  which  was,  it  appears,  in  demand  especially  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 
The  activity  of  local  wool  collectors  and  foreign  merchants  in  this  area  was  great  and  often 
well  organised  on  a large  scale.  Thus  William  Fleye  ‘dwelling  in  Berewyk’  (Birdforth 
wapentake)  was  said  to  have  collected  as  much  as  1000  sacks  of  wool  and  exported  them 
overseas  through  his  agents,  receiving  100/-  for  each  sack.62  Another  reference  in  the  Hun- 
dred Rolls  under  Northallerton  says  that  he  exported  another  80  sacks  of  wool  to  foreign 
parts.63  There  are  several  similar  entries  which  suggest  that  wool  collection  was  usual, 
although  perhaps  not  on  the  same  scale  as  practised  by  William  Fleye.  Thus,  Roger  de 
Berewyk  was  said  to  have  ‘carried  16  sacks  across  the  sea’ ; William  Irenpurs  of  Northallerton 
5 sacks.64  It  is  likely,  but  not  stated,  that  such  exports  went  from  Yarm.  The  south  part  of  the 
Vale  of  York,  however,  sent  some  of  its  wool  via  Hull,  using  the  Ouse  navigation  no  doubt 
for  this  long  journey.  Thus  Henry  de  Kirkham  was  reported  to  have  taken  6 sacks  of  wool  at 
Thirsk,  from  John  de  Kepwick  and  ‘the  wool  was  sold  at  Hull  to  Pontio  de  la  More’.65 

Later,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Newcastle  merchants  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  wool  trade  of  the  area.  The  Assize  Rolls  contain  several  examples  of  illegal 
wool  purchases  (1361-64)  by  them.66  The  merchants  of  Newcastle  were  allowed  to  export 
wool  from  this  area  and  Northallerton  direct  to  the  Netherlands  without  Staple  — an 
advantage  which  they  frequently  abused.  Complaints  were  regular  from  the  Staplers  that 
Newcastle  men  exported  the  finer  wools,  too,  from  ‘Yorkeswold’  and  further  afield.67 
Though  the  Tees  had  long  been  an  artery  of  trade  its  relative  status  compared  to  the  other 
routes  cannot  have  been  great,  especially  in  the  fourteenth  century  when  Yarm  began  to 
decline  as  a port. 

The  influence  of  the  wool  trade  upon  the  economic  development  of  the  North-East  was, 
then,  well  marked.  The  character  of  this  influence  reaffirms  several  recurring  themes  in  the 
region  s development  so  that  a study  of  the  wool  trade  has  an  extrinsic  as  well  as  an  intrinsic 
value.  The  significance  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  as  the  most  prosperous,  active  and  well 
situated  part  of  the  North-East  is  re-emphasised.  Besides  being  near  to  the  sources  of  wool 
production  in  the  Moors  and  Wolds,  it  was  most  conveniently  positioned  for  the  disposal  of 
that  wool  both  to  Italian  and  to  English  merchants.  The  Cleveland  and  Coastal  areas  were 
more  negative  from  this  point  of  view.  The  coincidence  between  the  Vale  and  the  sites  of 
monastic  houses  and  lands  confirmed  the  importance  of  the  Vale.  For  the  monastic  share  in 
the  wool  trade,  though  by  no  means  exclusive,  was  preponderant.  It  was  they  more  than 


61  See  Waites,  B.,  ‘The  Medieval  Ports  and  Trade  of  North  East  Yorkshire’  in  The  Mariner's  Mirror,  Vol.  63,  No.  2, 
May  1977,  pp.  137-149. 

62  Rot.H.,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 1 8. 

63  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

64  Ibid.,  John  de  Bolmere  and  his  son  acknowledged  to  several  Italian  merchants  in  1286  that  they  would  supply 
30  sacks  ‘of  best  wool  of  their  own  stock  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Thirsk  and  Ripon  by  collection’.  P.R.O.  E.159/ 
60/19. 

65  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

66  They  participated  in  general  trade  as  well:  in  1360  John  Graper  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  came  into  the  Tees  with 
100  qts.  of  wheat  for  sale.  C.I.  Misc.  (1348-1377),  p.  146. 

67  Power  and  Postan,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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anyone  else  who  stimulated  the  activities  of  wool  merchants  and  wool  growers  in  the  area ; 
in  doing  so  they  made  an  unconscious  but  significant  contribution  to  the  development  of 
regionalism  and  specialisation  in  the  North-East. 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  JOHN  BELASYSE:  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  YORKSHIRE,  JANUARY-APRIL  16441 

By  P.  R.  Newman 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  lack,  until  now,  of  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  course 
of  the  First  Civil  War  in  northern  England,  has  been  the  neglect  of  events  in  Yorkshire 
during  the  critical  months  of  January  to  April  1644.  The  outcome  of  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle’s campaign  against  the  Scots,  which  began  in  January  in  the  snows  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  depended  to  a large  extent  upon  the  ability  of  the  commanders  left 
behind  in  Yorkshire  to  contain  parliamentarian  incursions  into  the  West  Riding.  It  was  less 
the  power  of  the  Scottish  forces,  than  it  was  the  defeat  of  the  Yorkshire  royalists,  which  led 
to  the  siege  of  York  and  the  widely  known  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  the  royalist  presence  in  Yorkshire  proved  militarily 
incapable  of  providing  Newcastle  with  the  protection  of  his  army’s  rear  that  he  so  desper- 
ately needed. 

During  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1643  the  royalist  army  in  Yorkshire, 
commanded  by  William  Cavendish  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  made  up  of  units  from  that 
county,  and  from  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Cumberland,  with  some  regiments  from 
Lancashire  as  well,  had  overrun  the  West  Riding  previously  dominated  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians. A projected  march  south  to  join  the  main  royalist  army  at  Oxford  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  Newcastle  had  opted  for  punitive  campaigns  in  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  This  frittering  away  of  a major  opportunity  to  deal  the 
parliamentarians  a massive  blow  gave  them  time  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and 
from  the  autumn  of  1643  invasion  by  a Scottish  army  in  Newcastle’s  rear  threatened  daily. 
This  change  in  the  military  situation  turned  the  royalist  army  into  a defensive  body,  obliged 
to  try  to  maintain  what  it  had  won  in  a war  on  two  fronts:  to  the  north,  the  Scots,  and  to 
the  south  and  west  the  parliamentarian  forces  hitherto  kept  in  check.  At  the  opening  of  the 
year  1644  the  royalists  still  controlled  everything  they  had  won  in  the  summer  of  1643,  with 
their  main  headquarters  in  York  and  with  major  garrisons  at  Scarborough,  Pontefract, 
Sandal,  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Skipton  and  Castle  Bolton,  supplemented  by  field  head- 
quarters at  Halifax  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Riding.  From  Hull,  however,  maintained  by 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  south,  the  parliamentarians  waited  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Scots  which  would  lead  to  the  division  of  Newcastle’s  army  and  the 
opportunity  for  which  they  had  been  looking  to  carry  the  war  back  into  Yorkshire. 

The  military  situation  in  January  1644  was  relatively  stable.  LIull  had  remained  in 
parliamentarian  hands  despite  the  siege  of  1643,  but  its  offensive  arm  — the  cavalry  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  — had  been  occupied  firstly  in  Lincolnshire  and  then  in  Cheshire.  The  new 
governor  of  York,  Belasyse’s  immediate  predecessor,  Colonel  Sir  William  Saville  of 
Thornhill,  appointed  in  November  1643,  bad  had  little  more  pressing  than  day  to  day 
administration  to  cope  with.  In  the  West  Riding,  Sir  Francis  Mackworth  held  down  the 
militant  cloth  towns  and  resisted  incursions  from  Lancashire.  Although  Newcastle  and  his 
military  advisors  had  done  little  to  capitalise  upon  their  sweeping  triumph  of  the  summer  of 
1643,  their  army  in  January  1644  was  sufficiently  formidable  to  at  least  maintain  royalist 
authority  throughout  Yorkshire. 

1 This  paper  is  based  upon  findings  in  the  writer’s  1978  University  of  York  D.Phil  thesis,  ‘The  Royalist  Army  in 
Northern  England  1642-5’. 
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With  the  Scottish  invasion,  however,  the  parliamentarian  commanders  watching  from 
Hull  and  counties  south  and  west  of  Yorkshire  saw  their  opportunity.  That  war  should 
creep  back  into  Yorkshire  in  the  wake  of  the  departure  of  Newcastle  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  was  obvious:  and  it  was  upon  the  shoulders  of  John  Belasyse,  governor  and  comman- 
der in  York,  that  responsibility  fell.  On  the  one  hand,  as  governor  and  commander  in  chief, 
his  duty  was  to  maintain  royalist  dominance  so  long  as  he  could,  and  this  was  integral  to  his 
other  role,  that  of  supplying  Newcastle’s  marching  army  with  recruits,  horses  and  possibly 
provisions.  In  other  words,  Belasyse  had  a problem  that  would  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
better  commanders  than  he. 

Belasyse,  a prominent  catholic  royalist  with  considerable  post- 1642  military  experience, 
mainly  with  the  Oxford  army,  was  probably  about  30  years  of  age,  somewhat  senior  to  the 
usual  run  of  royalist  field  commanders.2  Created  Lord  Belasyse  of  Worlaby,  Lincolnshire, 
probably  after  he  had  already  left  Oxford  for  the  north  (Saville  having  died  c.  January  22), 
he  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  choice  as  replacement.  His  main  Yorkshire  connection  had 
been  as  MP  for  Thirsk,  and  since  August  1642  he  had  probably  not  set  foot  in  the  county. 
Precisely  who  wanted  him  in  the  post  is  unclear,  and  certainly  it  is  not  apparent  that 
Newcastle  requested  him.  On  the  face  of  it,  Newcastle  could  well  have  chosen  one  of  his 
own  generals,  perhaps  Mackworth,  and  the  Marquis’s  view  of  Belasyse’s  activities,  as 
related  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  brief  and  critical. 

Fighting  in  the  West  Riding  before  the  new  governor’s  arrival  had  been  spasmodic  and 
localised  and  on  the  whole,  contained  by  Mackworth.  On  January  4th  parliamentarian 
irregulars  from  Heptonstall  had  raided  a royalist  quarter  at  Sowerby,  but  carried  away 
with  success,  a party  of  their  cavalry  was  caught  at  Mixenden  and  routed.  Mackworth 
hanged  two  of  the  prisoners  identified  as  royalist  deserters.3  Five  days  later,  reinforced  from 
Keighley  and  elsewhere,  Mackworth  advanced  on  Heptonstall  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  who  probably  fired  part  of  the  town.4  To  this  episode  probably  belongs  the  tradition 
of  fighting  near  Farnley.5  On  January  28th,  however,  immediately  prior  to  the  departure  of 
Newcastle  to  face  the  Scots,  and  shortly  after  Belasyse’s  arrival  in  York,  Mackworth  was 
recalled  from  Halifax,  probably  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  new  governor  of  York. 

Before  Belasyse  had  arrived,  there  had  been  some  reinforcements  for  Newcastle  from 
Prince  Rupert  s army,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  consisting  of  perhaps  1000  horse. 
Newcastle  had  acknowledged  their  arrival  on  January  4th  in  a letter  to  Rupert.6  One  of  the 
problems  of  establishing  a chronology  for  the  ensuing  months  lies  in  the  whereabouts  of 
these  reinforcements  on  specific  dates,  a problem  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  failure  on 
the  part  of  contemporary  writers  to  distinguish  between  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Gervase 
Lucas,  the  active  governor  of  Belvoir.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reinforcements  did  not 
initially  accompany  Newcastle  north,  and  on  January  20th  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  royalist  forces  in  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Derbyshire  suggest- 
ing that  his  presence  was  intended  to  boost  the  thin  cavalry  forces  Newcastle  intended  to 
leave  in  Yorkshire  in  his  absence.7 

The  Duchess  claimed  that  her  husband  had  been  assured  of  substantial  recruitment  in 
Yorkshire,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  see  that  he  was  sent  additional  infantry.  The 
Duchess,  however,  noted 


2 The  second  and  only  catholic  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Fauconberg  of  Yarm,  MP  for  Thirsk  in  1640,  Belasyse  had 
been  born  in  1614.  He  saw  action  at  Edgehill  and  the  storm  of  Bristol,  and  after  release  from  captivity  after  Selby, 
became  Captain  General  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1645.  A prominent  supporter  of  James  II,  he  died  in  1689. 

3 Watson,  J.,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax,  (1775),  p.  63. 

4 Hanson,  T.,  Story  of  Old  Halifax,  pp.  158/9. 

5 Lumb,  G.  D.,  The  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  1639-67,  Thoresby  Society,  7,  (1897),  P-  157. 

6 Warburton,  E.,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  (1849),  Vol.  II,  p.  356. 

7 Firth,  C.  H.,  ed:  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  Governor  of  Nottingham  by  his  Widow  Lucy,  New 
Edition  (1906),  p.  422. 
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the  Governor  whom  he  had  left  behind  with  sufficient  forces  for  the  defence  of  that  country,  although  he  had  orders 
not  to  encounter  the  enemy,  but  to  keep  himself  in  a defensive  posture  . . . .8 

thus  shifting  the  blame  for  events  onto  Belasyse’s  disobedience.  We  do  not  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  orders  given  the  governor,  and  the  vague  statement  that  he  should  act  defen- 
sively and  not  encounter  the  enemy  conveys  nothing.  To  act  defensively  is  not  by  definition 
to  avoid  battle.  If  the  order  to  avoid  battle  was,  indeed,  given,  then  there  was  little  point  in 
trying  to  hold  York,  let  alone  the  West  Riding,  since  it  implied  tactical  withdrawals  on  each 
and  every  occasion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Belasyse  was  ordered  to  fight  a defensive  war 
where  necessary,  then  the  nature  of  such  an  order  is  further  open  to  question.  He  could  have 
lain  in  and  around  York  and  let  the  country  beyond  be  swallowed  up,  with  disastrous 
results  for  the  Marquis’s  lines  of  communication.  He  might  have  evacuated  the  West  Riding 
preferring  to  hold  the  north  of  Yorkshire  and  the  route  into  Durham.  He  might  — and  this 
is  what  he  did  in  fact  do  — adopt  such  a posture  as  permitted  him  to  challenge  any  offensive 
action,  wheresoever  it  fell  out.  This  was  better  for  the  morale  of  the  army  he  commanded, 
in  that  it  would  mean  there  would  be  no  abandonment  of  a position  achieved  through  hard 
fighting  less  than  a year  previously,  whilst  tactically  sound.  It  gave  Belasyse  room  for 
manoeuvre  and  if  it  floundered  at  all,  floundered  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  judgements. 

Belasyse’s  secretary  and  future  biographer  wrote  briefly  but  pertinently  about  his  master’s 
period  as  governor.9 

my  lord  was  again  commanded  northwards,  where  a considerable  employment  attended  him,  the  government  of 
York  and  Lieutenant  General  (under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle)  of  Yorkshire  during  his  absence  against  the  Scots’ 
army  who  entered  England  to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament,  their  fellow  Rebels  and  Covenanters. 

Belasyse  was  already  on  his  way  north  when  Saville  died,  so  clearly  the  vacancy  had  been 
anticipated.  The  earliest  date  for  his  arrival  that  we  can  be  sure  of,  is  January  25  th,  on  which 
date  he  and  his  committee  were  issuing  recruitment  orders  to  various  colonels  in  the  North 
Riding.10  Newcastle  marched  away  on  the  28th,  so  that  what  with  all  the  preparations  for 
the  march,  he  and  his  new  deputy  would  have  had  little  time  to  discuss  matters  and,  what- 
ever the  Duchess  may  imply,  it  is  likely  that  Newcastle  left  Belasyse  with  a fairly  free  hand, 
probably  relying  on  Mackworth  and  other  veterans  of  the  northern  war  to  guide  him.  As  it 
was,  Belasyse  found 

great  disorders  amongst  the  King’s  party,  by  reason  of  the  factions  and  discontents  occasioned  by  the  ill  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Lord  Newcastle’s  army.  He  endeavoured  to  compose  the  factions  and  rectified  all  abuses,  by 
rallying  many  loose  troops  together,  before  rendered  unuseful  to  service,  and  destructive  in  their  quarters  to  the 
country. 

Admittedly,  Moone  was  Belasyse’s  apologist,  but  if  what  he  had  to  say  was  correct,  then  the 
Yorkshire  army  was  in  a serious  condition,  consequent  upon  the  fiasco  before  Hull  in 
October  1643  and  enforced  inactivity  thereafter.  Perhaps  Saville’s  illness  had  been  of  some 
duration,  and  since  he  had  commanded  in  York  from  November  1643,  his  control  over  his 
men  might  not  have  been  complete.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  no  other  source 
refers  to  any  disorder  in  the  royalist  regiments  under  Belasyse’s  command,  but  the  term 
factions  and  discontents  employed  by  Moone  requires  comment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Newcastle’s  high  command  was  beset  with  personal  acrimony,  the  less  cautious,  younger 
commanders  reacting  to  the  stifling  indecision  of  Newcastle’s  primary  advisor,  James  King, 
Lord  Eythin,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  siege  of  Hull.  In  the  context  of  Yorkshire  in 
1644,  however,  we  must  be  dealing  with  a revival  of  the  old  dispute  — swordsmen  versus 
the  less  fiercely  committed.  There  had  always  been  those  who,  like  the  peace  party  of  1642, 
had  wanted  the  war  anywhere  but  on  their  doorsteps.  A return  to  fighting  in  the  county 
looked  likely.  Further,  there  was  the  matter  of  the  new  governor’s  religious  beliefs,  which 


8 Firth,  C.  H.,  Memoirs  of  William  Cavendish  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Margaret  His  Wife,  (1906),  pp.  33,  35. 

9 Moone,  J.,  A Brief  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Memoirs  of  John  Lord  Belasyse,  HMC  Ormond  Mss  New  Series 
Vol.  II,  (1903),  pp.  383/5. 

10  Leeds  City  Archives,  Vyner  Mss.,  VR  5809  T/32/50. 
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although  not  practised  to  the  extent  to  have  incurred  punishment  for  recusancy,  would 
nevertheless  be  widely  known.  Some  of  the  local  field  officers  — Hutton  of  Goldsborough, 
Kay  of  Woodsome  — may  have  resented  a catholic  in  high  command.  It  is  quite  likely, 
anyway,  that  there  had  been  a rival  candidate  for  the  post  now  held  by  Belasyse. 

[Lord  Belasyse]  formed  several  bodies  of  horse  into  three  general  headquarters,  at  Leeds  for  the  west,  at  Malton  for 
the  east,  and  York  for  the  North  Ridings,  and  he  settled  considerable  garrisons  of  foot  at  Halifax,  Doncaster,  Leeds, 
Stamford  Bridge  and  other  places,  and  all  the  castles  and  torts  which  he  found  possessed  with  good  garrisons. 
Besides  the  care  incumbent  upon  him  to  preserve  the  country,  my  Lord  Newcastle  had  imposed  that  of  providing 
for  his  Army  on  the  Bishopric  with  money,  provisions,  ammunition  and  recruits  of  men  and  horses,  so  as  no  diffic- 
ulty could  possibly  be  greater  to  any  person  in  His  Majesty’s  service  .... 

Precisely  when  Belasyse  reorganised  his  forces  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  well  into 
February  when  the  work  began.  Certainly,  Doncaster  had  already  been  established  by  New- 
castle himself  early  in  January  and  its  governor,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Fane,  appointed  by  him. 
When  Saville  died,  the  Marquis  had  written  to  Saville’s  former  major,  Thomas  Beaumont 
of  Sheffield  Castle,  taking  that  garrison  directly  into  his  own  hands  and  ordering  Beaumont 
to  send  ioo  men  to  reinforce  Fane  at  Doncaster.11  So  it  seems  that  Belasyse’s  task  was  largely 
to  reorganise  the  field  army  at  his  disposal,  and  to  consolidate  the  garrisons  already  estab- 
lished. 

Evidences  for  Belasyse’s  activities,  apart  from  the  warrant  of  January  25th,  consist  of  an 
order  issued  on  the  29th  for  some  200  men  to  serve  as  a permanent  garrison  in  Clifford’s 
Tower,  York,12  and  confirmation  of  a decision  taken  by  Sir  William  Saville  to  put  forces  on 
watch  on  the  Lancashire  and  Lincolnshire  borders,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  Hull.13 

The  first  direct  military  challenge  to  his  authority  came  sometime  between  February  9th 
and  20th.  The  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  date  is  due  to  the  vague  source  material,  but  that 
the  challenge  came  from  Hull  is  evident,  and  it  was  remarkably  successful.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  gave  a key  account: 

Now  was  Sr.Wm.  Constable  crept  out  of  Hull  wth  their  Horse,  making  their  Carrocols  upon  ye  Woulds,  & was 
heard  of  as  far  as  Pickering.  Against  him  Collonell  Belasyse  sends  all  our  horse,  & some  foot,  together  wth  Sr. 
Charles  Lucas,  to  fource  him  to  keep  wthin  Hull,  or  else  to  fight  him.  They  march  & Quarter  about  Colham : they 
send  about  for  intelligence  where  he  lay:  but  [he0  could  not  be  heard  of:  wn  yt  night,  they  little  fearing  of  him, 
he  comes  and  beats  up  their  quarters,  takes  many  prisoners,  & so  returns  to  Hull.  The  Regiments  he  fell  upon  were 
Sr  Water  Vavasours,  Sr  John  Keys,  & my  brother  The.  Slingsby’s  whose  Major  was  taken  prisoner.14 

Slingsby  added  the  following,  vitally  important,  observation: 

The  committee  of  Gentlemen  of  York  were  daily  in  expectation  of  some  good  news  out  of  ye  north,  & hop’d  yt 
his  excellency  before  this  would  have  beat  ye  Scots  out  of  Northumberland;  they  judg’d  it  to  be  like  a fray  at  a 
Markett  Cross,  soon  begun  and  soon  end’d;  but  long  experience  hath  taught  their  Generally  [i.e.,  Leven  the  Scottish 
commander]  wisely  to  detract  fighting,  knowing  ye  a victory  could  not  gain  him  so  much  as  a bad  disaster  might 
prejudice. 

The  significant  sentence  for  establishing  chronology  of  events  is  Slingsby’s  ‘before  this’, 
before  Colham  fight,  Newcastle  would  have  ‘beat  the  Scots  out  of  Northumberland’.  The 
Scots  left  Northumberland  at  the  end  of  February.  On  and  around  February  22nd,  reports 
were  rife  that  Newcastle  was  securing  a victory,  which  must  put  the  fight  at  ‘Colham’  into 
mid-February.  For  reasons  to  become  apparent,  the  date  of  10th  February  is  most  probable. 
Peter  Young,  in  his  appendices  to  Marston  Moor , succeeded  in  confusing  the  ‘Colham’  fight 
with  an  action  fought  at  Hunslet  outside  Leeds  in  early  March,  which  has  not  helped  in 
unravelling  the  skein  of  events.  ‘Colham’,  probably  Kilham  between  Driffield  and  Brid- 
lington, or  possibly  Cowlam  6 miles  further  west,  can  have  no  relation  to  any  fight  near 
Leeds.  The  three  regiments  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action,  Walter  Vavasour’s,  John 
Kay’s  and  Thomas  Slingsby’s  were  all  Yorkshire  in  origin  and  apart  from  being  distinct 
from  the  forces  engaged  at  Hunslet  in  March,  indicate  that  Newcastle  left  Yorkshiremen  to 


11  Gatty,  A.,  ed:  Joseph  Hunter’s  Hallatnshire,  (1869),  p.  140. 

12  York  City  Archives,  City  of  York  Housebook  B36  1637-50,  f.  95. 

13  Vyner  Mss.,  VR  5809  T/32/50.  Temple  Newsam  Mss.  2AI/20. 

14  Parsons,  D.,  ed:  The  Diary  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  1836,  pp.  103/4. 
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defend  Yorkshire,  taking  his  Durham  and  Northumberland  units  with  others  back  north. 

The  ‘Colham’  action  was  one  of  several  successes  which  attended  Constable’s  riders.  On 
the  1 2th,  he  took  Bridlington  and  its  garrison  of  250  men,  with  its  substantial  arsenal.  Vicars 
crowed  ‘This  place  being  within  6 miles  of  Scarborough  will  make  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley, 
that  perfidious  apostate,  to  look  about  him’.15  A letter  of  February  nth  written  from  Hull  to 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  does  not  mention  Bridlington  but  refers  to  ‘Colham’,  which 
strengthens  the  argued  chronology.16  Dating  the  capture  of ‘many  commanders  and  troops’ 
to  February  10th,  the  correspondent  listed  officers  attributable  to  the  known  officer  lists  of 
Vavasour’s,  Kay’s  and  Slingsby’s,  and  referred  anyway  to  the  capture  of  Kay’s  secretary  and 
a Major  Grey  of  Slingsby’s  Horse.17 

Vicars  noted  that  after  Bridlington  had  fallen,  the  parliamentarians  scored  another  success 
at  a place  called  ‘Driffle’,  lying  between  Malton  and  Scarborough  according  to  him. 
Driffield  is  not  exactly  on  such  a line,  but  fits  with  a raid  along  the  eastern  coastlands,  and 
here,  according  to  Vicars,  Constable  took  300  men  and  a Colonel  Washington.18  The 
tradition  of  an  attack  on  Watton  Abbey  five  miles  south  of  Driffield  may  well  date  to  this 
period.  On  the  20th,  the  progress  was  rounded  off  with  an  assault  on  Whitby,  the  peacetime 
residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley  who  appears  to  have  sat  in  Scarborough  without  inter- 
vening, although  his  own  raiding  cavalry  were  particularly  competent.  Whitby  yielded 
with  500  officers  and  men  (probably  an  overestimate),  some  pressed  sailors,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cannon  taken  from  ships  in  the  harbour.19  Lord  Fairfax  His  Taking  of  Whitby 20  puts 
onto  the  commander  in  Hull  the  honour  won  by  Sir  William  Constable  who  had  the  active 
command  of  the  old  peer’s  forces.  This  capture  of  ‘a  very  strong  Garrison  of  the  Earle  of 
Newcastle’s’  attracted  some  marked  attention  in  London21  and  Bulstrode  Whitelock  record- 
ed it  years  later,  working,  as  he  did,  from  contemporary  news  sheets.  He  added  that  Con- 
stable had  also  taken  Stamford  Bridge  and  three  guns  there,  and  if  this  was  done  on  the  way 
back  from  Whitby,  can  be  dated  to  February  22nd  at  the  latest.  The  relative  ease  with  which 
the  raiders  moved  through  the  East  Riding  suggests  that  Belasyse  had  not  then  reorganised 
his  forces,  and  that  he  did  so  in  the  fashion  described  by  Moone  may  have  been  a response  to 
the  successful  expedition  launched  from  Hull.  Such  deployment  by  Belasyse  would  be  well 
described  as  ‘defensive’. 

Between  February  22nd  and  March  3rd  there  was  a lull  whilst  Belasyse  worked  on 
redeployment.  He  chose  Leeds  as  his  headquarters  to  overawe  the  West  Riding,  perhaps  not 
so  sound  a choice  as  a return  to  Halifax  might  have  been,  but  in  keeping  with  the  limited 
forces  at  his  disposal.  As  it  was,  the  enemy  had  seized  upon  the  uncertainty  that  had  initially 
prevailed  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  gone  onto  the  offensive  in  a limited  fashion,  probing  for 
reaction.  On  March  3rd  was  fought  the  first  of  two  battles  at  Bradford  before  April  nth. 
It  has  not  been  realised  that  there  were,  in  fact,  two  such  engagements,  and  few  studies  of  the 
northern  war  have  noted  even  one.  Briefly,  since  it  will  help  in  analysing  sources  that  are  so 
confused  as  to  almost  defy  interpretation,  the  first  fight  at  Bradford  was  an  attempt  by 
Belasyse  to  prevent  the  parliamentarians  from  occupying  the  town.  The  battle  was  fought 
partly  in  the  town  itself  and  partly  in  its  environs.  The  second  engagement,  fought  on  or 
around  the  25th  of  March,  was  an  attempt  by  Belasyse  to  dislodge  the  parliamentarians  who 
had  by  then  firmly  occupied  it.  On  both  occasions,  the  royalists  suffered  reverses,  which  fact 
has  contributed  to  the  confusion  surrounding  the  actions. 

The  clue  to  the  chronology  lies  in  the  activities  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  fought  in  the 


15  Vicars,  J.,  Parliamentary  Chronicles,  1644,  II,  p.  154. 

16  HMC  Seventh  Report,  Lowndes  Mss.,  p.  569. 

17  Vicars,  II,  p.  160. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  156/7. 

20  British  Library  T(homason)  T(ract)  E 33  (25). 

21  Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  Memorials  oj  the  English  Affairs,  (1682),  pp.  77/9. 
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first  action  but  who,  by  March  25th,  was  in  Durham.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hilton  there 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Slingsby  noted: 

Sr.  Charles  Lucas  at  this  time  was  sent  out  of  ye  south  wth  a 1000  horse  and  dragoons,  to  do  us  cervise  in  ye  North, 
& now  sent  for  by  his  Excellence;  but  Colonell  Belasyse  yt  commanded  all  ye  Yorkshire  forces,  desir’d  an  assistance 
betore  he  went,  thinking  yt  wth  their  joynt  forces,  they  should  be  able  to  beat  out  of  ye  town  [of  Bradford]  some 
lew  forces  of  Collonell  Lamberts  yt  lay  in  it;  but  ye  success  prov’d  not;  they  assaulted  ye  town  but  was  beaten 
from  it  wth  loss,  having  some  prisoners  taken,  &c  some  kill’d.  Strange  fortune  we  have  had  at  this  Town,  for  untill 
his  excellency  took  it  after  ye  battle  upon  Allerton  Moor,  we  never  attempt’d  anything  upon  it  but  receiv’d  an 
affront.22 

The  allusion  to  Lambert  in  the  town  suggests  March  25th,  but  the  precise  reference  to 
Lucas  s involvement  points  to  the  earlier  engagement.  Slingsby  was  vague  concerning  dates, 
since  his  ‘diary’  was  in  fact  a later  compilation  and  never  intended  as  a journal.  Certainly, 
however,  Bradford  was  partly  occupied  by  Lambert  on  March  3rd. 

Captain  Hodgeson  of  Halifax  was  in  the  March  3rd  action,  even  though  he  had  previously 
been  attached  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  Cheshire,  and  Fairfax  was  still  there  when  Bradford 
was  fought  over.  Lambert  with  troops  including  Hodgeson  had  been  detached  from  Fair- 
fax’s army  to  return  to  Yorkshire  in  late  February.23 

We  marched  out  of  Cheshire  to  Sowerby,  and  from  thence  to  Halifax,  and  back  to  Kighley,  and  so  to  Bradford, 

Major  General  Lambert  commanding We  found  the  enemy  in  Bradford,  but  they  overrun  the  Kirk.  Our  horse 

had  some  pickering  with  them  up  to  the  lane  head,  and  was  put  to  flight;  but  our  foot  gave  them  such  a salute 
with  shot  as  made  them  run  for  it.  We  retreated  to  Bradford,  and  quartered  there  a while  .... 

Thereafter,  according  to  Hodgeson,  the  army  marched  to  Leeds  and  so  on  to  Selby  on  April 

nth. 

John  Vicars,  when  he  came  to  describe  the  first  fight  at  Bradford,  seems  to  have  confused 
his  sources.24  That  he  intended  to  describe  the  March  3rd  action  is  shown  by  his  reference  to 
the  parliamentarian  capture  of  Tadcaster  which  occurred  in  the  wake  of  the  first  battle,25  but 
so  soon  as  he  set  pen  to  paper  he  made  various  errors.  After  indicating  that  Lambert  was 
marching  on  Bradford,  as  indeed  had  been  the  case,  he  gave  Belasyse  as  commanding  in 
person  against  him,  which  is  doubtful  for  March  3rd  but  highly  likely  on  March  25th.  His 
sources  for  the  second  engagement  then  took  over  completely,  so  that  his  details  become 
virtually  worthless,  except  for  the  specific  reference  that  can  only  be  applied  to  March  3rd, 
that  Belasyse  sent  troops  to  relieve  a garrison  in  Bradford.  From  March  3rd,  Lambert 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  town. 

This  represents  the  sum  total  of  evidence  for  the  first  action,  culled  from  the  larger  body  of 
evidence  relating  to  the  second  engagement.  The  discrepancy  was  not  resolved  by  Lambert’s 
biographer.26 

Within  two  days,  on  the  night  of  March  5th/ 6th,  Lambert,  flexing  his  muscles,  won  a 
second  success,  this  time  at  Hunslet,  for  which  we  have  his  own  despatch  written  on  the  6th 
to  his  superior  officer,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.27 

The  last  night  I sent  out  a party  of  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Captain  Asquith,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s 
quarters  at  Hunstett,  which  accordingly  was  done,  through  God’s  assistance,  with  good  success  .... 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  a Major  Vavasour,  the  similarity  of  which  name  to  that  of 
Colonel  Sir  Walter  Vavasour  no  doubt  led  Young  to  associate  this  fight  with  that  at 
Colham.  In  fact,  this  Vavasour  was  regimental  major  in  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Colonel 
Sir  William  Bradshaw  of  the  Haigh,  a Lancashire  force  at  this  date  operating  under  Belasyse 
in  the  West  Riding.  Three  soldiers  buried  in  Leeds  on  the  5 th  and  6th  of  March  must  have 
been  casualties  of  the  Hunslet  and  Bradford  actions.28 

22  Parsons,  Slingsby  Diary,  pp.  103/4. 

23  Hodgeson,  John,  Memoirs,  Bradford  Antiquary,  New  Series,  Pt.  XII,  (1908),  p.  144. 

24  Vicars,  II,  p.  168. 

25  This  is  conjectural,  see  below. 

26  Lucas  Phillips,  C.  E.,  Cromwell's  Captains,  (1938),  p.  267. 

27  Bell,  R.,  ed:  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War:  comprising  the  Correspondence  of  the  Fairfax  Family  with  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished Personages  Engaged  in  that  Memorable  Contest,  (1849),  Vol.  I,  p.  94. 

28  Lumb,  Leeds  Parish  Registers,  p.  176. 
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There  is  a Cheshire  source  which  specifically  ties  down  the  Hunslet  action  to  March  6th  — 
Ash  Wednesday  — and  which,  giving  further  details  of  prisoners,  shows  that  another 
Lancashire  royalist  regiment,  that  of  George  Middleton,  was  involved  together  with  a third, 
unidentified,  regiment.29  This  largely  Lancashire  force  cannot  be  confused  with  the  clearly 
Yorkshire  unit  beaten  up  at  Colham  in  February. 

Vicars30  has  a reference,  not  to  Hunslet,  but  to  another  action  at  Kirklees  in  which 
Lambert  was  also  successful,  although  precisely  when  it  took  place  is  unknown.  In  this 
action,  some  1 1 troops  of  royalist  cavalry  were  attacked  with,  according  to  Vicars,  the  loss 
of  four  It.  colonels  and  majors,  seven  captains  and  1 1 cornets  with,  presumably,  their  colours. 
We  know  that  Belasyse  had  withdrawn  his  concentration  from  the  Halifax  area  to  Leeds, 
and  Kirklees  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  Huddersfield,  so  if  this  action  is  not  fanciful  — and 
whatever  Vicars  occasionally  did  to  his  facts,  he  rarely  invented  them  — and  if  it  is  not  a 
confused  account  of  Hunslet,  which  is  also  doubtful,  then  Belasyse  must  have  kept  parties  of 
horse  towards  the  Lancashire  border. 

That  Lambert,  in  his  letter  of  March  6th,  made  no  reference  to  the  fight  three  days 
previously,  can  be  explained  by  suggesting  that  a despatch  relating  to  that  had  already  been 
sent.  The  letter  of  the  6th  is  sufficiently  brief  to  support  the  contention  that  some  news  had 
already  been  sent  out  by  him.  There  is,  however,  one  further  letter  of  his  which,  on  the 
surface,  defies  interpretation.  Written  from  Bradford  on  March  nth,  it  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  securing  money  to  pay  his  men,  but  the  second  part  was  made  up  of  scraps  of 
news  :31 

I shall  only  trouble  you  farther  with  what  news  I hear.  The  Scots  are  certainly  at  Durham  and  Hartlepool,  the  latter 
whereof  they  fortify  and  settle  a garrison.  There  hath  lately  been  some  blows,  and  the  reports  goes  by  diverse  who 
came  to  us  from  them  that  Sir  Richard  Hutton’s  regiment  is  cut  off.  This  you  may  credit,  that  many  wounded 
soldiers  are  brought  to  York.  My  Lord  General  hath  taken  Stamford  Bridge  and  some  good  ordnance.  More  of  the 
particulars  I cannot  relate.  The  enemy  is  fortifying  Tadcaster;  and  even  now  I hear  that  he  is  marched  towards  Leeds 
with  eighteen  colours  of  foot  and  the  demi-cannon.  I should  not  in  the  least  have  credited  it,  but  that  I know  the 
relater  to  be  very  faithful,  and  reports  that  his  friend  saw  it. 

Certain  remarks  are  fanciful,  others  concern  news  so  stale  that  it  looks  as  if  Lambert  was 
pressed  for  something  to  say.  The  Scots,  for  example,  were  not  in  Durham  until  after  Hilton 
was  fought  late  in  March,  nor  did  they  occupy  Hartlepool  for  some  weeks.  Lambert  may 
have  meant  that  the  invaders  were  in  the  county,  except  for  his  use  of  the  word  ‘at’  which 
suggests  otherwise.  Nor  is  there  any  corroborative  report  to  suggest  that  the  news  of  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Yorkshire  infantry  of  Sir  Richard  Hutton  was  anything 
other  than  mere  rumour:  such  an  event  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  in  contemporary 
Scottish  propaganda.  The  account  may  have  been  a garbled  version  of  the  more  accurate 
report  that  the  regiment  of  Colonel  William  Huddlestone  had  fought  bravely  during  the 
fighting  for  Bowden  Hill  in  Co.  Durham  around  March  3rd. 

When  Lambert  wrote,  Stamford  Bridge  had  been  taken  three  weeks  earlier  by  Sir  William 
Constable  from  Hull  but  it  had  not  been  garrisoned,  being  too  near  York.  It  may  have  been 
fresh  news  to  Lambert,  but  it  was  not  a recent  event.  The  allusion  to  Tadcaster  being 
fortified  may  be  accurate : most  important  is  the  remark  that  the  enemy  were  marching  to 
Leeds  with  large  bodies  of  troops.  If  this  is  a reference  to  Belasyse’s  redeployment,  and  if  the 
report  was  fresh,  then  the  governor  of  York  was  attending  to  his  reorganisation  somewhat 
tardily  and  perhaps  as  no  more  than  a response  to  pressure  from  Lambert.  Certainly,  if 
Leeds  had  had  no  sizeable  royalist  presence  on  March  5 th,  that  would  explain  how  a small 
parliamentarian  force  from  Bradford  fell  upon  Hunslet  with  impunity.  This  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  what  can  be  understood  of  Belasyse’s  orders,  and  an  overall  view  of  the 
military  situation  on  March  5th/6th  is  worth  while. 

29  Hall,  J.,  ed:  Thomas  Malbon’s  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  in  Cheshire  and  Burghall’s  Providence  Improv’d, 
Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  19,  (1889). 

30  Vicars,  II,  p.  171. 

31  Bell,  Fairfax  Correspondence,  I,  p.  95. 
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Belasyse  had  under  his  command  the  bulk  of  the  Yorkshire  infantry  forces,  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  reinforce  his  cavalry  by  making  use  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  the  1000  horse 
from  Rupert.  With  these  forces,  he  had  to  defend  York,  maintain  supremacy  in  the  West 
Riding  against  growing  incursions,  and  maintain  communications  with  Durham.  His 
attempts  to  contain  raiders  from  Hull  had  failed,  but  he  may  have  considered  them  merely  a 
localised  nuisance,  and  seen  the  real  threat  as  coming  from  the  south-west.  Lambert’s  forces, 
probably  increased  with  local  volunteer  units,  threatened  to  disrupt  the  royalist  hold  on  the 
West  Riding  — Bradford,  Hunslet  and  Kirklees  were  warnings  — and  thus  enable  Lanca- 
shire forces  to  join  them.  The  growth  of  a powerful  army  in  the  West  Riding,  if  un- 
challenged, would  certainly  lead  to  a re-establishment  of  communications  with  Hull  and 
perhaps  to  a concerted  drive  to  isolate  York.  Thus  Belasyse’s  position  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, the  initiative  having  passed  to  the  enemy.  Restrained  by  his  orders  and  by  the 
demands  made  upon  him  , Belasyse  had  no  hope  of  recapturing  it.  Under  the  circumstances, 
he  did  that  which  seemed  to  him  the  only  possible  alternative  to  being  progressively  over- 
whelmed. By  no  means  so  cautious  as  Newcastle  himself  or  Lord  Eythin,  Belasyse  elected  to 
fight  a short,  defensive  campaign  aimed  at  unsettling  Lambert  and  preventing  the  otherwise 
inevitable  link-up  between  the  West  Riding  and  Hull.  The  royalist  manouevres  were 
limited  and  essentially  defensive,  and  that  they  failed  was  due  to  circumstances  Belasyse 
could  not  have  hoped  to  control.  In  mid-March  he  determined  to  attempt  Bradford  again. 

The  observations  of  Joshua  Moone  are  here  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  they  reveal 
the  process  by  which  Selby  became  the  centre  of  the  royalist  strategy  and  the  scene  of  its 
overthrow.  It  is  clear  from  Moone  that  there  was  a royalist  presence  in  Selby  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  battle  there,  on  April  nth,  but  the  town  had  not  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  the  battle  it  was  to  see.  Belasyse 

drew  all  his  troops  together  and  rendezvous  at  Selby,  where  he  formed  a small  array  of  5000  foot  and  1500  horse 
and  marched  in  person  from  York  to  command  them,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a train.  At  Selby  he  made  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Ouse  to  communicated  with  the  East  Riding;  from  hence  he  marched  1000  foot  and 
500  horse  more  to  attack  Bradford  . . . ,32 

In  other  words,  Selby  was  a base  from  which  to  conduct  his  campaign,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  him  access  to  the  East  Riding  if  necessary.  By  April  nth  this  field  headquarters 

came  under  attack  as  a consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  field  army  to  disperse  Lambert’s 
forces. 

Prior  to  the  attack  on  Bradford,  Belasyse  received  reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  George 
Porter  and  Sir  Gervase  Lucas.  Lucas,  governor  of  Belvoir,  was  styled  ‘George’  by  Moone, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  students  of  the  period  in  perceiving  this  error,  compounded  the 
mistake  and  identified  only  one  Bradford  fight  by  calling  Lucas  ‘Charles,  although  Charles 
Lucas  was  by  this  time  in  Durham  with  the  mam  army.  Gervase  Lucas  was  free  to  ride  from 
Nottinghamshire  as  a consequence  of  a serious  setback  to  the  parliamentary  forces  there  with 
the  relief  of  Newark  by  Prince  Rupert33  on  March  21st,  and  it  was  this  success  to  the  south 
which  certainly  made  Belasyse  s strategy  the  more  likely  to  succeed.  The  best  account 
remains  that  of  Alfred  Wood  but  the  events  can  be  summarised.34  With  Newcastle’s  depart- 
ure to  fight  the  Scots,  the  counties  to  the  south  of  Yorkshire  which  he  had  overawed  rapidly 
came  back  under  parliamentarian  sway.  By  early  March,  the  important  garrison  town  of 
Newark  upon  Trent  had  been  invested  by  the  Scottish  professional  John  Meldrum,  who 
cleared  a royalist  outpost  from  the  Isle  of  Axholm.35  Prince  Rupert,  advised  of  the  need  to 
relieve  Newark,  set  out  on  March  16th  and  on  the  21st  trapped  Meldrum  between  the  walls 
and  the  relief  army.  Lincoln,  Gainsborough  and  Sleaford  fell  into  royalist  hands  again,  and 


32  Moone,  Belasyse  Life,  pp.  383/5. 

33  Firth,  C.  H.,  ed:  The  journal  of  Prince  Rupert’s  Marches  5 Sept.  1642  to  4 July  1646,  English  Historical  Review, 
13  (1898),  p.  735- 

34  Wood,  A.,  Civil  War  in  Nottinghamshire,  (Oxford  1937),  pp.  67/82. 

35  Vicars,  II,  p.  147.  Parsons,  Slingsby  Diary,  p.  128. 
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the  pressure  to  the  south  was  lifted.36  George  Porter  was  detached  from  Rupert’s  army  to 
assist  Belasyse,  and  no  doubt  Gervase  Lucas  was  similarly  ordered  to  his  aid.  Seen  in  this 
context,  therefore,  Belasyse’s  decision  to  take  the  war  to  Lambert  could  not  have  been  made 
at  a better  time,  and  criticisms  of  him  made  by  Newcastle  and  his  Duchess  in  later  years  miss 
the  point  altogether. 

The  royalists,  to  follow  Moone,  attacked  Bradford.  They 

fell  on  with  the  foot,  and  had  certainly  taken  it  but  for  a gallant  sally  Lambert  made  through  our  horse,  commanded 
on  that  side  by  Colonel  George  Porter,  and  escaped  to  Halifax.  So  as  the  pursuit  of  him  engaged  us  so  late  at  night 
as,  our  ammunition  being  spent,  we  drew  back  to  Leeds. 

From  Vicars’s37  confused  account  the  events  can  be  drawn  which  relate  to  the  25th  March. 
According  to  the  parliamentarians,  the  fight  lasted  seven  hours  until  Lambert  saw  that  the 
advantage  he  was  gaining  was  threatened  by  want  of  powder.  He  ‘knew  not  what  to  do’  and 
so  a council  of  war  was  ‘sodainly  called’  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  assault  Belasyse’s  forces 
once  more  with  the  implication  that  failure  would  lead  to  surrender.  As  it  was,  the  despera- 
tion of  the  Bradford  forces  secured  them  a victory  and  Belasyse’s  horse  were  routed.  Into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians  fell  another  Lancashire  royalist,  Sir  John  Gerlington,  former 
High  Sheriff  of  that  county. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  these  two  accounts  are  resolved  by  a remote  diarist, 
Samuel  Luke.  On  April  2nd  Luke  noted  a report  from  Manchester  that  ‘last  week’  40  troops 
of  horse  and  1200  foot  commanded  by  Sir  William  Bradshaw  had  attacked  Bradford,  but 
that  Lambert  had  drawn  out  his  men,  routed  the  enemy,  and  captured  both  Bradshaw  and 
another  gentleman,  presumably  Gerlington.38  The  Manchester  origin  of  the  report  naturally 
emphasised  the  Lancashire  royalist  involvement.  The  quite  definite  statement  that  the  fight 
took  place  in  the  week  or  so  preceding  April  2nd  supports  the  contention  that  the  action 
occurred  on  or  around  March  25th.  Bulstrode  Whitelock  noted  the  battle  and  referred  to 
the  capture  of  a Colonel  ‘Bagshaw’,  clearly  a reference  to  Bradshaw,  but  acknowledged  that 
Belasyse  was  in  command.39  An  additional  contemporary  letter  dated  April  4th  reported 
Lambert’s  victory  and  the  deaths  of  200  royalists.40 

The  Bradford  action  appears  to  have  had  four  stages.  Initially,  Lambert  held  on  to  the 
town  and  sustained  heavy  assaults  until  his  ammunition  ran  low.  Thereupon,  he  resolved  to 
fight  his  way  clear  and  in  doing  so,  created  confusion  in  that  part  of  the  royalist  army 
commanded  by  George  Porter.  Turning  at  bay  when  he  had  quit  the  town,  Lambert 
scattered  Porter’s  cavalry  and,  when  the  main  royalist  army  fell  back  towards  Leeds, 
returned  and  reoccupied  the  original  position.  The  royalists,  probably  looking  for  some- 
where to  apportion  blame,  settled  for  George  Porter.  Porter  himself  seems  to  have  sulked  in 
consequence  of  his  overthrow,  for  there  is  a letter  of  March  28th  written  to  him  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Tuke  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Horse41 

you  perceive  the  distress  of  the  North  and  now  the  choice  is  whether  you  will  desert  Yr  Countrie  now  gained  and 
possest  or  serve  against  a fresh  enemie,  I pray  resolve  speedily  of  it. 

By  the  time  Porter  received  this  letter  he  had  travelled  back  into  Nottinghamshire,  and 
three  of  his  own  letters  written  between  March  28th  and  30th  indicate  his  depression.  He 
had  been  ordered  back  into  Yorkshire,  probably  by  Belasyse  who  saw  Selby  as  under  threat 
now,  but  wrote  to  Rupert  for  permission  to  remain  where  he  was,  arguing  that  he  needed  to 
repair  losses  which  he  must  have  sustained  at  Bradford.42  Although  obliged  to  return  into 

36  See  also  T.T.  E 39  (8)  A brief  relation  of  the  siege  of  Newark,  and  T.T.  E 39  (10)  and  E 40  (n)Britain's 
Remembrancer. 

37  Vicars,  II,  pp.  168/9. 

38  Tibbutt,  H.  G.,  ed:  The  Letter  Books  1644-45  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke  (1963),  p.  637. 

39  Whitelock,  Memorials,  p.  81. 

40  HMC  Seventh  Report,  Verney  Mss.,  p.  477. 

41  Day,  W.  A.,  ed:  The  Pythouse  Papers,  (1879),  p.  24. 

42  Warburton,  II,  p.  523. 
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Yorkshire,  Porter  did  not  hurry,  and  his  dilatoriness  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the 
defeat  of  John  Belasyse  at  Selby. 

The  battle  of:  Selby  was  the  result  of  a conjunction  of  forces  which  Belasyse  was  not 
equipped  to  defeat,  and  which  he  could  not  easily  have  foreseen.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 

ad  detached  Lambert  from  the  army  in  Cheshire,  was  now  himself  on  the  move.  From  his 
own  memoir43  we  learn  that  he  was  commanded  back  into  Yorkshire  by  his  father,  then  in 
Hull, , whom  he  met  at  Ferrybridge  wth  Intention  to  fall  upon  ye  enemy’s  Garrison  at 
Selby  . Despite  an  order  to  go  direct  into  Durham  to  assist  the  Scots  which  he  had  received 
rom  Parliament,  Sir  Thomas  chose  to  see  out  the  Selby  attack  and,  as  he  remarked,  this 
proved  as  effectual  for  ye  Releife  of  ye  Scotts  Army’. 

If  anything  is  surprising  it  is  that  Belasyse  should  have  remained  inactive  in  Selby  from 
March  26th  to  April  nth,  and  he  may  well  have  had  bad  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  move- 
ments, or  have  felt  himself  able  to  hold  the  town  and  so  tie  down  their  army.  Had  he 
abandoned  Selby  and  fallen  back  on  York,  he  would  have  literally  abandoned  the  south  and 
west  to  the  enemy  and  handed  over  to  them  free  communication  between  the  West  and  the 
East  Ridings.  He  had  little  choice  but  to  make  a stand  at  Selby  under  the  circumstances,  and 
it  is  a moot  point  whether  he  should  have  permitted  those  circumstances  to  arise  at  all.  His 
critics  did  not  indicate  precisely  what  alternative  he  had  had  either  in  April  or,  for  that 
matter,  at  the  start  of  March.  Moone  noted  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  with  2000  horse  from 
Cheshire  joined  his  father  and  Meldrum  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm  prior  to  the  advance  on  Selby, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Meldrum  alone  was  in  Axholm  and  that  Lord  Fairfax  moved  from 
Hull  to  Ferrybridge  to  meet  that  force.  All  sources  agree  that  the  battle  for  Selby  was 
lengthy,  eight  to  10  hours  according  to  Moone,44  ‘a  good  while’  according  to  Fairfax.  It 
seems  that  the  town  was  entered  quickly,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  noted  in  a short  time’45  and 
that  the  real  business  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  town  where  Belasyse,  forward  in  the 
action,  was  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  battle  of  Selby,  details  concerning  which  are  too  lengthy  to  be  properly  dealt  with 
here,  was  crucial  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  the  north.  Slingsby  saw  it  as  a ‘fatall  blow’ 
and  the  very  dawning  of  yt  day  which  brought  prosperous  success’  to  the  parliamentarians. 
Belasyse’s  removal  was  essential  for  the  effective  conjunction  of  the  Scottish  and  parliamen- 
tarian armies,  particularly  since  the  condition  of  the  Scottish  army  was  rapidly  deteriorating 
in  face  of  Newcastle’s  tireless  obstructive  warfare.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Newcastle  himself, 
forced  to  fall  back  rapidly  on  York  if  he  was  to  save  the  northern  capital,  did  not  blame 
Belasyse  for  the  defeat  at  Selby : 

all  this  had  been  prevented  if  the  Ld.  Loughborough  and  Col.  Porter  had  given  Col.  Bellasis  assistance,  as  they  had 
time  enough  to  have  done,  and  orders,  too!46 

That  was  Newcastle  s initial  response,  and  his  Duchess’s  criticisms  in  later  writings  must  be 
seen  in  that  context. 

Joshua  Moone  claimed  that  the  enemy  gained  access  to  the  town  through  the  ‘treachery  or 
cowardice  of  a Captain  Wilson  manning  the  barricades.  Claims  of  treachery  to  account  for 
defeats  were  not  uncommon  in  the  civil  war  on  both  sides  — Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
partial  to  blaming  everyone  and  anyone  if  he  were  ever  discomfited  — but  Moone’s  remark 
is  supported  by  the  private  letter  of  a royalist  officer  present  at  Selby,  written  in  December 
1644  from  exile  in  Holland.  The  man  was  Major  William  Vavasour  of  Colonel  Sir  Walter 
Vavasour’s  Horse: 


43  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  Short  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  8,  (1884)  pp  220/1 

44  Moone,  Belasyse  Life,  pp.  384/5.  1 ' 

45  Parsons,  Slingsby  Diary,  pp.  105/6. 

46  Warburton,  II,  p.  523.  Henry  Hastings,  second  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Huntingdom,  was  created  Baron  Lough- 
borough in  1643  and  served  largely  under  Rupert  up  to  the  relief  of  Newark,  even  though  he  owed  his  commission 
to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1667. 
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For  myself,  that  Selby  business,  which  I must  never  allow  to  be  ascribed  to  disobeying  orders  or  ill  conduct,  but  to 
the  cowardice  of  some  foot  officers  proving  so  unfortunately,  mybrother  Bellasis  taken,  my  regiment  spoiled,  and  I, 
finding  strange  unexpected  entertainment  at  York  [i.e.  the  siege]  thought  fit  to  leave  those  few  remaining  men,  and 
to  take  care,  with  my  Lord’s  leave  to  get  into  some  fitter  place  than  a besieged  town ...  to  have  my  hurts  cured  . . . ,47 

Yet  Vavasour’s  observations  are  not  only  useful  in  supporting  those  of  Moone,  they  point  to 
the  overriding  factor  of  the  Selby  defeat.  He  noted  that  his  regiment  had  been  ‘spoiled’,  and 
that  it  had  a ‘few  remaining  men’.  This  same  regiment  had  been  mauled  at  Colham  in 
February.  From  a survey  of  the  lists  of  captured  officers48  it  is  evident  that  Selby  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  Yorkshire  infantry  regiments,  the  army  which  Belasyse  had  been  given 
control  of.  Not  only  did  Selby  remove  Belasyse  personally  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
throw  York  open  to  the  first  comer,  it  removed  from  the  scene  the  Yorkshire  forces  that  had 
formed  the  hard  core  of  the  infantry  in  Newcastle’s  army  throughout  1643.  Three  colonels, 
two  It.  colonels,  four  majors,  20  captains,  28  lieutenants,  17  ensigns  with  their  colours,  and 
nine  cornets  had  been  taken.  The  disintegration  of  foot  companies  after  the  loss  of  so  many 
company  officers  and  in  the  wake  of  so  signal  a defeat  can  be  imagined.  If  each  regiment 
present  at  Selby  had  been  at  half  strength,  and  if  250  rank  and  file  in  each  regiment  had  been 
captured  along  with  their  officers,  as  seems  likely,  what  then  was  left  of  the  Yorkshire  army 
save  the  regiment  or  two  in  garrison  in  York?  That  was  the  true  sginificance  of  Selby:  the 
destruction  of  an  army. 

In  the  wake  of  such  a loss,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  no  choice  but  to  return  to  York 
as  quickly  as  possible  before  he  was  trapped  between  two  armies  and  before  the  city  fell  into 
enemy  hands.  Had  Belasyse  won  the  battle  of  Selby,  or  avoided  the  necessity  of  having  to 
fight  it  by  achieving  victory  at  Bradford  in  March,  the  outcome  of  the  northern  war  would 
certainly  have  been  otherwise.  Selby  led  directly  to  the  siege  of  York  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
disaster  on  Marston  Moor  on  July  2nd.  The  defeat  of  Prince  Rupert  on  that  day  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  allied  armies  without  the  defeat  of  John  Belasyse. 


47  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1644/5,  pp-  197/8. 

48  T.T.  E 43  (6)  A True  Relation  of  the  great  victory  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give.  . . . T.T.  E 43  (14).  Lords  Journals,  VI, 
p.  522.  See  also  Morrell,  W.  W.,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selby,  (1867),  pp.  158/60  for  an  easily  accessible  but 
poorly  transcribed  list  of  prisoners. 
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HULL  AND  THE  FORTY-FIVE 

By  F.  J.  McLynn 

The  city  of  Hull  was  untouched  by  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745  since  the  route  of  the 
Highland  army  to  Derby  and  back  lay  through  Lancashire.  But  the  indirect  impact  of  the 
’45  on  Hull  was  considerable;  the  rising  engendered  tricky  problems  of  administration, 
legal  responsibility  and  military  preparedness,  demonstrating,  as  has  been  well  said,  how  thin 
was  the  administrative  tape  which  bound  England  together  at  the  time.1  And  in  its  ambiva- 
lent response  to  the  call  from  London  for  total  commitment  to  the  Hanoverian  cause,  Hull 
typified  the  fundamental  apathy,  so  often  masked  by  a smokescreen  of  verbiage,  of  much  of 
England  towards  the  outcome  of  the  dynastic  struggle. 

Hull  was  a prosperous  port  thriving  on  shipping  in  the  eighteenth  century;2  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department  and  through  his  brother  Henry 
Pelham  in  the  House  of  Commons  de  facto  Prime  Minister  during  the  ’45,  referred  to  it  as  one 
of  half  a dozen  ‘great  towns’  in  England  (the  others  being  Carlisle,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle  and  Nottingham)  whose  actions  were  perceived  as  crucial  during  the  rising.3 
Moreover,  in  a military  sense  Hull  was  regarded  as  a possible  target  for  a French  invasion 
force  in  support  of  the  Highland  army,  lying  as  it  did  at  one  end  of  the  great  post  road  which 
ran  through  England  from  Plymouth.4  Nor  was  this  idea  a mere  chimera.  One  of  the  pro- 
jects for  invasion  of  England  laid  before  Louis  XV  in  1745,  by  a former  ambassador  to 
London,  Francois  de  Bussy,  urged  that  a landing  be  made  in  Bridlington  Bay  (on  the 
specious  grounds  that  this  would  cut  communication  between  British  forces  in  Scotland  and 
those  in  England).5  Had  this  advice  been  followed  Hull  would  soon  have  had  to  confront  the 
veterans  of  Fontenoy. 

Hull  was  important  in  another  way  in  the  ’45.  Given  the  role  played  by  seapower  in 
finally  deciding  the  issue  of  the  rising  in  favour  of  the  Whig/Hanoverian  status  quo , the 
shipbuilding  output  of  the  city  takes  on  a new  significance.  One  of  the  most  important 
vessels  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  the  east  and  north  coasts  of  Scotland  in  1746,  the  Glasgow , 
was  commissioned  and  laid  down  at  Hull  and  there  in  July  1745  Captain  Lloyd  took 
possession  of  this  29-gun  frigate. 

Yet  another  significant  fact  about  Hull  in  the  context  of  a Jacobite  rising  was  that  it  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  Yorkshire  in  that  the  Roman  Catholic  element  was  almost  totally 
absent — in  striking  contrast  to  York,  for  example.  One  of  Newcastle’s  advisers  remarked: 
what  is  remarkable  in  so  large  a town  and  county  where  they  (sic)  may  be  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, there  is  not  one  reported  papist  or  non-juror’.6 

When  news  of  the  Stuart  Prince’s  landing  in  Scotland  in  July  came  in,  and  especially  after 
the  battle  of  Prestonpans  (on  21  September  1745)  and  the  fall  of  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hull  began  to  look  to  their  own  security  lest  an  invading  Highland  army  should  choose  to 
march  through  Yorkshire  on  its  way  to  London.  One  Jacques  Labartt  was  examined  and 
detained  in  Hull  on  suspicion  of  spying  for  the  French.7  Labartt  claimed  that  he  had  been 
shipwrecked  and  got  to  shore  near  Morpeth  where  he  had  lain  sick  for  five  weeks.  His  story 

1 R-  C.  Jarvis,  Collected  Papers  on  the  Jacobite  Risings  (Manchester  1970-72),  2 vols,  ii,  Preface,  p.  ix. 

2 Gordon  Jackson,  Hull  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Oxford  1972). 

State  Papers  George  II,  Series  36  (Public  Record  Office,  London)  No.  7°/n5<  (Hereinafter  referred  to  as  SP 
Dom.) 

4Daniel  Defoe,  Journey  through  all  England  (Everyman  ed.),  2 vols,  ii,  p.  189. 

5 P.  Coquelle,  Projets  de  Descente  en  Angleterre,  Revue  d’histoire  diplomatique  (1901)  xv,  p.  602. 

6 SP  Dom  68/7. 

7 SP  Dom  68/5. 
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was  not  accepted  by  the  authorities  in  Hull  whose  suspicions  were  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  since  landing  in  England  to  visit  all  seaports  on  the  north-east  coast  from 
Berwick  to  EIull.  But  the  issue  of  security  in  Hull  was  little  concerned  with  spies  or  agents 
and  much  more  with  putting  the  city  in  a defensive  posture  to  withstand  a possible  siege 
from  the  clansmen.  One  piece  of  good  fortune  came  in  September  with  the  landing  of  men 
and  material  from  the  ship  Success,  which  was  owned  by  General  Oglethorpe,  who  was 
later  to  play  a controversial  role  in  the  ’45  but  who  at  this  time  was  best  known  for  his 
colonising  efforts  in  North  America.  The  Success  was  on  the  point  of  clearing  for  the  New 
World  with  arms,  stores,  officers  and  recruits  for  Oglethorpe  s colony  m Georgia  when 
news  of  the  advance  through  Scotland  of  a strong  Jacobite  army  was  received.  It  was  then 
proposed  by  the  three  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Yorkshire  that  the  Success  put  into  Hull  and  that 
her  resources  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  city.8  Oglethorpe  agreed  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, with  despatches  from  Scotland  on  the  disaster  at  Prestonpans  on  his  desk,  hastened  to 
give  his  blessing  in  a communication  dated  28  September.9  Twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
unloaded  from  the  Success  and  the  ship  itself  was  mounted  with  smaller  guns  so  that  it  could 
serve  as  a floating  battery  to  provide  flanking  fire  onto  a besieging  enemy — such  a scenario 
was  possible  because  of  the  configuration  of  the  river.10 

At  about  the  same  time  General  Pulteney  came  into  Hull  as  comander  of  all  regular 
forces  quartered  there  to  assist  in  putting  the  town  on  a sound  defensive  footing.  Sixty  guns 
were  mounted  on  the  walls  but  it  was  still  feared  that  Hull  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  a 
siege  owing  to  the  poor  state  of  fortifications.  This  matter  provoked  serious  apprehension 
after  Prestonpans  and  led  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens  to  subscribe  -£1,900  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.11  The  ditches  and  dykes  around  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  had  long 
been  neglected,  were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  breastworks  and  batteries  erected.  Some  3,000 
men  were  employed  daily  on  this  task  throughout  October,  with  merchants  and  gentlemen 
At  about  the  same  time  General  Pulteney  came  into  Hull  as  commander  of  all  regular 
lending  a hand  in  unwonted  manual  labour  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  people.  Every 
morning  the  beating  of  drums  would  summon  the  work  force  to  his  task;  there  were  both 
those  who  gave  their  labour  voluntarily  and  day  labourers  paid  at  the  rate  of  15.  a day;  the 
volunteers  wore  a cockade  in  their  hats  to  distinguish  them  from  the  journeymen.12  On 
25  September  it  was  decided  to  open  the  sluices  so  as  to  put  a large  tract  of  land,  extending 
for  about  three  miles  around  the  town,  under  water.13 

So  much  could  be  done  by  the  initiative  of  the  citizens  but  further  defence  measures 
required  the  approval  and  support  of  the  authorities  in  London.  Hull  was  favourably  viewed 
there:  the  loyal  address  sent  in  by  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  on  13  September  had  made  a 
good  impression14  and  Newcastle  conveyed  to  Mayor  J.  Frogatt  the  king’s  personal  satis- 
faction with  the  attitude  evinced  by  its  citizens.15  On  the  same  occasion  Newcastle  despatch- 
ed warrants  to  Frogatt,  empowering  him  to  form  companies  of  irregular  troops. 

Now  began  a series  of  incidents  which  were  to  lead  to  a less  favourable  opinion  of  Hull  by 
the  Hanoverian  court.  The  principal  problem  was  the  conflict  of  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  town  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  Yorkshire 
ridings  (Lords  Mahon,  Irwin  and  Sir  Conyers  Darcy) — and  especially  Irwin,  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  East  Riding — on  the  other.  This  in  turn  involved  more  profound  arguments  about 
the  use  of  the  militia.  The  Lord  Lieutenants  supported  the  idea  of  forming  voluntary  com- 
panies by  association  and  argued  that  the  militia  offered  insufficient  security.  Newcastle 

8 SP  Dom  69/31. 

9 SP  Dom  69/78. 

10  John  Marchant,  A History  of  the  Present  Rebellion  (London  1746),  p.  193. 

11  J.  J.  Sheahan,  A History  of  Hull  (1864),  p.  190. 

12  Marchant,  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 

13  Ibid. 

14  SP  Doin  68/71. 
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bowed  to  their  pressure.  As  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  who  commanded  a regiment 
in  the  East  Riding,  on  19  September:  ‘Your  Grace  observes  rightly  that  the  militia  would 
probably  be  of  little  service  if  they  were  to  be  called  out : and  it  was  from  that  consideration 
that  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  empower  and  authorise  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Earl  of  Malton,  Lord  Irwin  and  some  other  Lord-Lieutenants  of  several  counties  to  form 
into  troops  or  companies  such  persons  as  should  be  willing  to  associate  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  His  Majesty’s  Government;  and  to  grant  commissions  to  such  persons  as  they 
shall  think  proper  to  exercise  and  command  them’.16  Many  of  the  gentry,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  co-operated  in  the  Yorkshire  association  during  the  ’45,  had  no  liking  for  the 
wide  powers  conferred  on  the  Lords  Lieutenant  by  the  special  commissions.  They  wanted  a 
remodelled  militia  organisation  which  would  secure  them  a large  measure  of  control.  In  this 
way  a conflict  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry  tended  to  merge  into  rivalry  between 
the  counties  and  the  towns  and  between  the  Lords  Lieutenant  and  the  Mayors  of  the  large 
cities. 

As  early  as  20  September  Newcastle  had  informed  the  Earl  of  Malton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding,  that  he  proposed  to  arm  the  Yorkshire  regiment  of  volunteers  with  arms 
and  ammunition  in  H.M.  stores  at  Hull  but  that  as  this  supply  alone  was  insufficient  more 
would  be  sent  to  Hull.17  Malton,  knowing  well  Newcastle’s  repution  for  indecisiveness  and 
dilatoriness,  asked  him  to  make  the  despatch  of  further  arms  and  ammunition  a matter  of 
urgency  and  to  send  them  by  land  carriage  to  Hull  with  proper  orders  from  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Hull,  General  Pulteney.18  Newcastle 
ordered  up  the  land  carriage  to  Hull19  and  on  7 October  notified  Malton  that  1500  firearms 
were  on  their  way  and  would  soon  arrive.20  However,  on  arrival  it  was  discovered  that  the 
orders  sent  to  the  storekeeper  at  Hull  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  the  arms  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  city’s  mayor,  to  General  Pulteney  or  to  the 
three  Lord  Lieutenants,  Irwin,  Malton  and  Sir  Conyers  Darcy. 

The  Lord-Lieutenants’  plans  were  further  complicated  by  a general  shortage  of  arms  in  the 
country  and  by  bureaucratic  punctiliousness.  Irwin  wrote  to  the  Tower  for  arms  in  August 
only  to  be  referred  to  the  manufacturers  in  Birmingham.  They  promptly  referred  him  back 
to  the  Tower.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  existing  supplies  at  Hull  were  mainly  unusable  so 
that  the  men  of  the  Yorkshire  companies  drilled  with  sticks  and  scythes.  Further  remonstra- 
tions  to  the  Tower  produced  the  answer  that  Yorkshire  and  Hull  were  not  priority  areas; 
orders  from  Inverness  and  Carlisle  had  to  be  given  preference  as  the  threat  to  these  towns 
was  immediate.  By  October  Malton  had  only  300  muskets,  Irwin  was  still  waiting  for  the 
200  promised  him  from  the  next  consignment  to  Hull  and  the  North  Riding  had  just 
seventy  guns  for  500  men.21 

Feelings  were  running  high  and  on  14  October  Malton  wrote  a splenetic  despatch  to 
Newcastle  in  which  he  threatened  to  resign  his  commission  and  seek  an  audience  with  the 
King  if  something  were  not  done  immediately.22  Newcastle  referred  the  matter  to  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  and  instructed  him  also  to  sort  out  the 
contretemps  over  the  allegedly  ambiguous  instructions  to  Hull.  Montagu  replied  with  some 
asperity  that  the  plight  of  the  Yorkshire  regiments  was  the  fault  of  the  three  Lord  Lieuten- 
ants through  having  failed  to  observe  the  correct  protocol ; they  should  have  appointed  a 
receiving  agent  at  the  Tower  in  accordance  with  established  practice.23  Moreover,  he  added 
sardonically,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed  unaware  of  transport  and  logistical  difficulties : ‘If 

16  SP  Dom  68/66. 
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the  three  Lords  Lieutenant  would  take  this  method  (i.e.  appointing  an  agent  at  the  Tower) 
for  the  future  they  . . . maybe  might  find  out  that  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  long 
miles  to  Hull  and  I believe  not  the  best  of  roads’.  As  for  the  orders  sent  to  Hull,  he  reported 
that  they  were  unambiguous,  that  all  details  concerning  date  of  ordering  and  date  of  despatch 
had  been  notified  to  Newcastle  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  send  a special  envoy  to  Hull  to 
see  to  the  delivery  of  the  arms;  the  storekeeper  would  deliver  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  as 
fast  as  he  received  them.  Gradually  the  supply  bottleneck  was  resolved.  By  early  November 
the  Yorkshire  companies  were  fully  armed;  most  of  the  county’s  needs  had  been  supplied  by 
the  stores  at  Hull  and  the  Mayor  of  Hull  was  able  to  report  that  the  town  itself  had  two 
companies  of  men  under  aims.24  However,  it  was  not  until  2 December  (by  which  time  the 
Jacobite  army  was  at  Macclesfield  and  just  two  days  before  its  historic  entry  into  Derby)  that 
the  Mayor  felt  confident  enough  to  inform  Newcastle  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  prob- 
lem had  been  fully  resolved23 — a time  lag  which  could  have  been  disastrous  if  the  High- 
landers had  decided  to  march  through  Yorkshire. 

Even  more  offence  was  given  the  Lord  Lieutenants  by  Newcastle  in  the  matter  of  the 
issuing  of  warrants  which  empowered  the  granting  of  commissions  and  the  raising  of 
volunteer  companies.  These  warrants  were  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenants.  Even  at  this  stage  the  operation  stalled  since  the  warrants  spoke  of  the  ‘county  of 
Kingston  on  Hull’  when  they  should  have  referred  to  a borough.26  Moreover,  as  Mayor 
Frogatt  pointed  out,  he  was  about  to  be  succeeded  as  Mayor  by  William  Cookson;  the 
ambiguity  of  the  warrants  would  then  cause  legal  problems  since  Frogatt  was  named  in  the 
warrant  and  not  Cookson  but  power  to  grant  commissions  and  raise  companies  was  given 
explicitly  to  the  Mayor  of  Kingston-on-Hull,  a position  which  he,  Frogatt  was  about  to 
relinquish.27  So  although  Frogatt  received  the  original  warrant  on  2 October,  it  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  London  for  the  necessary  amendment  to  be  made.28  By  the  time  William  Cook- 
son, the  new  Mayor,  received  the  revised  warrants  it  was  November  and  the  Highland 
army,  some  4,500  strong,  was  already  advancing  through  England.29 

Learning  that  the  warrants  had  been  sent  to  Cookson,  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  especially 
Irwin,  expressed  their  indignation  to  Newcastle,  alleging  that  they  had  been  by-passed  and 
their  authority  infringed.  Newcastle  was  compelled  to  send  a mollifying  letter  to  Irwin, 
denying  that  there  was  any  intention  to  downgrade  the  Lord  Lieutenant.30  He  cited  as 
justification  for  his  action  the  similar  powers  granted  to  the  Mayors  of  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Exeter,  Newcastle,  Carlisle  and  Berwick.  Nevertheless,  to  assuage  the  ruffled  feelings  of  the 
northern  lords,  George  II  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  a fresh  warrant  addressed  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenants,  making  explicit  the  powers  already  implicit  in  their  commissions.  Meanwhile 
the  city  magistrates  in  Hull  made  use  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  Cookson  warrant  to  call 
the  townsmen  to  arms  and  provide  them  with  officers.  In  this  way  thirteen  companies  of 
infantry  and  four  of  artillery  were  raised,  each  company  consisting  of  sixty  men.31  By  this 
time  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  and  500  firearms  had  been  received  and  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster  s troops,  sent  to  stiffen  Pulteney’s  tiny  garrison,  over  2,000  men  stood 
to  arms  in  the  city. 

During  the  six-week  invasion  of  England  by  the  Highland  army,  Hull  was  troubled  by 
rumours  that  the  clansmen’s  route  might  lie  through  Yorkshire,  both  on  the  southward 
march  to  Derby  and  on  the  retreat.  In  the  event  of  such  an  incursion  Irwin’s  plans  were  to 
fall  back  on  York,  there  to  join  forces  with  the  other  Lords-Lieutenant.  He  had  no  confi- 
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dence  in  being  able  to  impede  a Jacobite  advance  through  the  East  Riding,  should  their  route 
lie  that  way,  since  the  open  countryside  posed  no  obstacle  to  an  enemy  wishing  to  march  to 
Beverley  or  Hull.  Moreover,  Irwin  was  now  concerned  over  the  state  of  morale  in  Hull 
which,  as  he  expressed  it  to  Newcastle  on  20  November,  ‘threatened  the  noble  spirit  which 
at  first  appeared  at  Hull  for  the  defence  of  the  town’.32  Some  citizens  of  Hull  felt  that  resis- 
tance to  the  Highlanders  was  useless  in  view  of  the  town’s  inadequate  defences.  There  was 
resentment,  too,  over  the  way  in  which  (it  was  considered)  Irwin  had  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  Hull  to  those  of  the  East  Riding  by  his  contingency  plan  to  fall  back  on  York.  So  the 
rivalry  between  town  and  county  smouldered  on.  Newcastle  instructed  General  Pulteney  to 
attempt  to  patch  up  these  disputes  in  a despatch  on  30  November:  ‘The  town  of  Hull  has 
shew’d  great  zeal  for  the  support  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  this  occasion  but  there 
seems  unfortunately  to  be  some  misunderstanding  amongst  themselves,  which  you  will 
endeavour  to  accommodate  as  well  as  you  can.33 

Pulteney  found  that  the  problems  in  Hull  were  twofold.  The  rivalry  and  dislike  between 
Mayor  Cookson  and  Lord  Irwin  simmered  away.  On  8 December,  writing  from  Beverley, 
Irwin  entered  a strong  complaint  against  Cookson  that  the  warrant  giving  him  power  to 
raise  associations  cut  across  his  own  powers.  Apparently  some  of  the  Hull  gentry  had 
originally  agreed  to  join  the  East  Riding  Companies  but  changed  their  minds  when  Cook- 
son was  granted  the  same  authority  and  joined  the  Hull  associations  instead.  When  Irwin 
went  to  Hull  to  remonstrate  about  this  he  was  not  well  received  by  Cookson : (the  Mayor) 
‘has  used  me  not  very  friendly  and  I am  afraid  has  misled  your  Grace’,  as  Irwin  expressed  it  to 
Newcastle.34  The  other  problem  was  financial.  The  burghers  of  Hull,  with  the  fate  of  Car- 
lisle (which  fell  on  15  November)  fresh  in  their  minds,  thought  that  Hull  could  not  be 
defended  against  the  Highland  army  (despite  Newcastle’s  assurance  that  the  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  had  been  in  Hull  in  the  summer  of  1745  and  considered 
the  fortifications  to  be  in  good  order)  and  objected  to  expenditure  on  defence  which  was 
probably  futile.  If  Newcastle,  Irwin  or  Pulteney  wanted  Hull  to  do  more,  well  and  good, 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Cookson  made  a point  of  drawing  Newcastle’s  attention  to 
the  lack  of  drawbridges  at  the  gates  and  adding  nudgingly:  ‘I  request  your  Grace  will  take 
that  into  consideration’.35  And  although  a certain  Captain  Thompson,  ‘a  Scotchman  in  this 
harbour’,  gave  sterling  service  to  Pulteney  in  providing  guns,  ammunition  and  stores,  the 
aldermen  of  Hull  were  adamant  that  the  expense  of  caulking  his  ship  should  not  be  borne  by 
them  as  a quid  pro  quo  and  petitioned  Newcastle  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  operation.36 
Newcastle  was  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Hull.  In  his  instructions  to  Pulteney  on 
30  November,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  the  Duke  of  Ancaster’s  regiment  had  been 
ordered  up  to  Hull,  he  laid  on  him  the  task  of  finding  billets  but  added:  ‘make  them 
(Ancaster’s  troops)  as  little  burdensome  to  the  town  as  possible’.37  The  consequence  was  that 
whereas  Pulteney  wished  to  station  three  or  four  companies  of  Ancaster’s  in  the  citadel,  he 
only  disposed  of  the  resources  to  place  one  company  there,  since  his  original  plan  would  have 
involved  a levy  on  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  Small  wonder  that  Pulteney 
commented  with  commendable  restraint  that  he  had  found:  ‘An  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing amongs  them  which  . . . might  have  been  of  bad  consequence  had  the  enemy  made 
their  approaches  to  us  at  that  instant’.38 

But  since  Yorkshire  formed  no  part  of  the  itinerary  of  Charles  Edward’s  forces,  it  was 
rumour  alone  which  disturbed  the  town  in  the  critical  period  from  late  November  to  early 
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December.  The  only  mild  cause  for  concern  came  from  the  activities  of  Catholic  Jacobite 
sympathisers  in  the  county.  One  Catholic  farmer  s son  from  Northumberland  was  led  a 
prisoner  into  Hull  on  23  November,  having  been  caught  acting  as  intermediary  between 
Yorkshire  Catholics  and  the  Highland  army.39  He  had  been  in  Carlisle  and  was  returning 
there  from  Yorkshire  with  about  120  guineas  sealed  in  a purse — contributions  to  the  Stuart 
cause  from  Catholic  gentry.  With  the  definite  news  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Highlanders 
into  Scotland,  Hull  relaxed  in  the  knowledge  that  all  danger  was  now  past.  All  Pulteney  had 
to  report  to  London  was  the  grumbling  of  one  or  two  aldermen  who  had  unwarily  drawn 
in  a small  number  of  the  town  to  find  fault  about  the  fortifications  being  insufficient’.40 
Irwin,  however,  was  not  quite  so  reassured.  Fearing  that  the  French  could  still  land  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  he  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Malton  who  had  disbanded  his  com- 
panies and  encouraged  them  to  join  up  in  regular  army  regiments.  Instead  he  distributed 
them  along  the  coast  from  Bridlington  to  Hull  and  it  was  not  until  February  1746  that  the 
Yorkshire  companies  were  finally  disbanded.41 

Hull  had  not  emerged  too  creditably  from  the  invasion  in  the  eyes  of  London.  Great 
verbal  zeal  for  the  Hanoverian  cause  had  been  shown  but  little  else.  In  addition  to  the 
reluctance  the  citizens  had  displayed  in  defraying  defence  expenditure,  they  had  jibbed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  accommodate  Marshal  Wade’s  troops  as  he  moved  ponderously  down 
through  Yorkshire  in  early  December  in  a vain  attempt  to  intercept  the  Highlanders.42  As  it 
turned  out,  this  onus  was  not  laid  on  Hull  since  Wade’s  army  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Northumberland  when  the  Jacobite  army  retreated  into  Scotland. 

Hull  next  appears  in  the  story  of  the  ’45  when  prisoners,  mainly  French  regulars  from  the 
Irish  Brigade  (Irish  exiles  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  king  of  France),  were  imprisoned  in 
the  town  after  the  ship  conveying  them  to  Scotland  was  captured  by  H.M.S.  Milford. 
Officers  and  men  from  all  the  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade  were  incarcerated  in  Hull  viz. 
Berwick  s,  Bulkeley’s,  Rooth’s,  Lally’s,  Clare’s  and  Drummond’s.43  Later,  after  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Jacobite  garrison  left  in  Carlisle,  some  members  of 
the  Scots  Royals  (another  French  regiment)  were  also  sent  to  Hull.  At  first  Hull  had  no 
problems  with  the  prisoners  since  those  taken  by  the  Milford  amounted  to  no  more  than  150 
men.44  But  in  1746  the  number  of  captives  grew.  In  January  some  Scots  prisoners  from  the 
Highland  army  were  also  confined  at  Hull.45  By  this  time  Pulteney  had  handed  over  military 
command  in  Hull  to  Lt-General  Jones,  who  bore  the  title  of  Deputy  Governor  and  it  was 
with  him  that  Newcastle  now  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  prisoners.  This  was  becoming 
a topic  of  great  importance,  as  the  French  prisoners  were  less  than  satisfied  with  their  condi- 
tions in  Hull  and  word  of  their  treatment  had  reached  France.  The  French  minister  of  War 
wrote  to  the  Dutch  diplomat  Van  Hoey  (who  in  the  absence  of  relations  between  France  and 
Britain  was  the  intermediary  for  all  diplomatic  discourse  between  the  two  nations)  on  25 
February  (8  March  N.S.)  to  complain  about  the  treatment  of  the  Royal  Scots.46 

The  problem  was  that  security  in  Hull  was  not  really  adequate  for  the  housing  of  a large 
number  of  prisoners,  so  that  they  were  cooped  up  in  cramped  quarters;  moreover  the 
French  officers  had  not  been  permitted  to  write  to  France  for  money  to  assuage  their 
imprisonment.  Jones  tried  to  meet  French  demands:  in  a letter  to  Newcastle  on  26  February 
he  reported  that  the  citadel  had  been  fortified  and  all  the  prisoners  transferred  there  for  safe 
keeping;  he  also  asked  Newcastle  for  instructions  on  whether  French  officers  could  be 


39  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Various  Colls.,  viii,  p.  133. 

40  Pulteney  to  Newcastle,  20  December  1745,  SP  Dom  77/110. 

41  Collyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

42  SP  Dom  75/77. 

43  J.  C.  O’Caliaghan,  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  France  (Glasgow,  1870),  pp.  396-97. 

44  SP  Dom  81,  ff.  79-80.  A full  list  of  the  prisoners  is  at  SP  Dom  81  ff.  103-106. 

45  Newcastle  to  Jones,  4 February  1746,  SP  Dom  81,  ff.  42-43. 

46  State  Papers,  France,  Series  78,  No.  230,  f.  251. 
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permitted  to  write  for  money.  For  all  their  privations  the  French  evidently  made  a good 
impression  on  observers  for  one  described  them  thus  ‘The  men  are  all  clothed  in  red  and  the 
officers  have  mostly  gold-laced  hats.  To  speak  impartially,  the  officers  are  as  proper  men  as 
ever  I saw  in  my  life,  being  most  of  them  five  feet  ten  inches  or  six  feet  high  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ; and  the  common  soldiers  are  very  good-like  men,  and  if  they 
had  landed,  might  have  done  a great  deal  of  mischief’.47 

After  Van  Hoey  had  transmitted  the  Comte  d’Argenson’s  protest,  the  English  authorities 
decided  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  French  at  Hull.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  oversaw  General  Ligonier’s  negotiations  with  Marshal  Saxe  on 
prisoners  (and  was  thus  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Comte  d’Argenson),  sent  orders  to 
Jones  designed  to  ameliorate  conditions  for  Hull’s  unwelcome  guests.  The  prisoners  were  to 
have  the  liberty  to  walk  about  the  citadel  in  the  daytime  and  the  officers  were  to  be  lodged  in 
quarters  appropriate  for  gentlemen.48  But  these  instructions  were  undermined  by  the  arrival 
of  another  thirty-six  prisoners — Spanish  troops  who  were  brought  into  Hull  in  early  March. 
This  made  the  prisoner  accommodation  problem  acute  and  it  seemed  likely  to  get  worse 
since  Newcastle  then  ordered  Hull  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  even  more  prisoners.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  citizens.  Mayor  Cookson  pointed  out  to  Newcastle  that  if  the  French 
were  to  be  given  the  kind  of  freedom  Cumberland  proposed,  there  would  not  be  enough 
force  in  Hull  to  stop  them  mutinying.  If,  therefore,  they  were  to  be  given  daytime  liberty, 
the  only  course  open  to  Hull  was  to  send  them  on  parole  to  Beverley,  where  they  could  be 
more  easily  absorbed.49  This  was  clearly  yet  another  attempt  by  Hull  to  shift  the  burden 
from  the  town  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  County. 

Newcastle  decided  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  repatriating  the  French  officers  at  least, 
whose  complaints  had  largely  caused  the  difficulties  in  Hull ; they  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
France  on  parole.  Jones  was  ordered  to  find  transport  to  convey  the  officers  to  ‘Boulogne  or 
some  other  French  port’.50  Before  despatching  them  to  their  homeland  Jones  was  to  examine 
the  officers  individually  to  make  sure  that  they  were  all  bona  fide  recipients  of  commissions 
from  the  King  of  France.  He  was  to  weed  out  and  detain  any  who  were  really  subjects  of 
George  II  but  were  posing  as  French  officers.  Jones  set  about  implementing  these  orders  and 
sent  Newcastle  a list  of  those  sent  to  France.51  The  luckless  ‘other  ranks’  had  to  wait  until  late 
1746  before  they  began  to  be  repatriated. 

Hull  took  no  part  in  any  sense  in  the  campaign  leading  to  the  decisive  defeat  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  at  Culloden  on  16  April,  1746.  The  only  incident  which  connected  the  town 
in  any  way  with  these  events  occurred  on  7 April  (i.e.  nine  days  before  Culloden).  A fleet  of 
transports  sailing  from  Gravesend  to  reinforce  Cumberland’s  army  put  into  Hull  at  about 
7 p.m.  on  that  day,  following  a report  by  some  Scarborough  colliers  that  four  or  five  men 
o’war  of  the  French  navy  were  in  the  vicinity.52  The  convoy  of  transports  anchored  at  Hull 
while  the  protecting  British  warship  held  on  for  Scotland. 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  role  of  Hull  was  in  any  way  vital  for  the  outcome  of 
the  ’45,  the  experience  of  the  town  typified  the  problems  encountered  throughout  England 
by  the  authorities  in  London.  Complex  problems  of  overlapping  jurisdiction,  administrative 
difficulties  with  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  rivalries  between  town  and  county  and  between 
aristocracy  and  gentry  and  sketchy  and  inadequate  military  preparations  in  the  major  cities 
combined  to  turn  the  invasion  of  England  by  a small  army  into  a major  political  crisis  which 
came  close  to  toppling  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  In  a sense,  perhaps,  the  typical  response 
which  we  find  in  the  major  towns  like  Hull  (where,  in  Pulteney’s  words,  great  verbal  zeal 

47  O’Callaghan,  op.  cit.,  p.  397. 

48  Jones  to  Newcastle,  5 March  1746,  SP  Dom  82,  flf.  27-28. 

49  SP  Dom  82,  ff.  55-56. 

50  SP  Dom  82,  flf.  197-200. 

51  SP  Dom  82,  flf  228-230. 

52  Dublin  Journal  No.  1992,  15-19  April  1746. 
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for  the  House  of  Hanover  was  not  matched  by  concomitant  actions)— nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  Hull’s  grudging  attitude  to  the  burden  of  the  French  prisoners— was 
merely  a faithful  reflection  of  the  ethos  of  the  era  of  Whig  supremacy,  where  hard-headed 
calculation  of  pecuniary  interest  always  prevailed  over  issues  of  principle  or  ideology. 


Fig.  i.  The  Otley  District. 
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OTLEY:  A STUDY  OF  A MARKET  TOWN 
DURING  THE  LATE  17th  AND  18th  CENTURIES 


By  Doreen  E.  Smith 


Summary  A study  of  the  seventeenth  century  social  structure  of  Otley  and  its  market  dependencies  has  been  made. 
Its  communication  system  and  marketing  functions  are  noted  as  they  affect  its  occupational  structure,  and  the  socio- 
economic profile  of  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attempted. 

The  history  of  urban  growth  during  this  period  is  basically  that  of  the  market  towns.1 2 
Although  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  this  study  the  emphasis  had  begun  to  shift  to  the 
emergent  manufacturing  centres,  the  period  was  one  of  great  expansion  of  inland  trade. 
Market  towns  were  the  focal  points  of  this  development ; the  economic  and  social  forces  they 
exerted  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  not  only  the  physical  features  of  a town,  but 
also,  as  it  is  hoped  to  show,  its  social  structure  and  the  predominant  interests  of  its  leading 
inhabitants. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  trading  took  place  in  over  60  Yorkshire 
market  towns,  but  few  detailed  studies  of  these  have  been  made.3  A local  study  can  provide 
not  only  a greater  depth  of  understanding  of  national  events,  but  it  can  reveal  aspects  of 
development  which  may  well  differ  from  those  associated  with  national  progress,  yet  are  of 
significant  importance  when  compared  with  other  local  findings. 

Otley  lies  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pennines  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wharfe,  two  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Washburn.  It  is  dominated  to  the  south  by  the  steep  scarp  of 
the  Chevin  rising  to  900  ft.  O.D.  which  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  Aire  and 
Wharfe,  and  is  separated  from  its  westerly  continuation  of  Rombald’s  Moor  by  the  Guiseley 
Gap.  At  Otley  the  river  plain  is  at  its  narrowest,  being  contained  on  either  side  by  sandstone 
hills.4  This  feature  afforded  a good  crossing  and  later,  a suitable  site  for  a bridge.  Natural 
communications  would  be  eastward  on  both  banks  of  the  Wharfe  to  Knaresborough  and 
Ripon,  Harewood  and  York,  south  through  the  Guiseley  Gap  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Aire,  and  north-westwards  to  Skipton  and  thence  to  Lancaster.5 

The  Liberty  of  Otley  was  one  of  the  estates  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  West 
Riding.6  In  the  Domesday  entry  sixteen  berewicks  were  named,  ten  of  which  survive  as 
outlying  townships  in  the  nineteenth-century  parish.  Lying  within  an  eight-mile  radius  of 
Otley  and  largely  constituting  its  ecclesiastical  parish,  these  townships  give  rise  to  problems 
when  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  source  material.  The  text  includes  such  qualifica- 
tions wherever  this  has  proved  possible. 

Sources  used  include  fiscal  and  ecclesiastical  returns  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  parish  registers  and  Archbishopric  manorial  papers.  Wills  for  the  period  survive, 
but  few  inventories  before  1690.  Quarter  Session  records,  whilst  including  presentments  of 
offenders  within  the  Liberty  of  Otley,  give  indications  of  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the 
Archbishop.7  Quarter  Session  records  of  the  Liberty,  however,  have  not  been  traced.  Land 

1 I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Unwin  of  Leeds  University  School  of  Education  without  whose  help  and  en- 
couragement this  study  would  not  have  been  made,  also  to  Mrs.  H.  E.  J.  Le  Patourel  for  reading  the  draft. 

2 A.  Everitt,  Urban  Growth,  1570-1770,  The  Local  Historian,  Vol.  8,  (1968-9),  p.  118. 

3 John  Adams,  Index  Villarum,  (1690  edn.).  Also,  Agrarian  History  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  IV,  ed.  J.  Thirsk, 
(Cambridge,  1967),  pp.  468-9. 

4 Information  supplied  by  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences,  Leeds. 

5 Manorial  court  papers  of  1669  refer  to  the  road  from  Otley  to  Burley  as  “being  the  road  twixt  Yourke  and 
Lancaster  . . . .” 

6 For  the  early  history  of  Otley  see  H.  E.  J.  Le  Patourel  and  P.  Wood,  ‘Excavations  at  the  Archbishop  of  York’s 
Manor  House  at  Otley’,  Y.A.J.,  45  (1973),  p.  119. 

7 C.R.O.  Wakefield,  Quarter  Session  records.  Freeholders  of  Otley  petitioned  for  exemption  of  jury  service  on 
account  of  having  to  do  service  at  quarter  sessions,  ‘held  within  his  Grace’s  Liberty’. 
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tax  returns  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  enclosure 
and  those  for  Turnpike  Acts  have  been  used. 

Market  towns  of  this  period  were  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  villages  by  their 
function  as  centres  of  exchange,  rather  than  of  agrarian  production.8  This  distinction  can  be 
supported  by  an  analysis  of  the  Hearth  Tax  returns.  Based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  hearths  at  which  a householder  was  taxed  reveals  his  economic  and  social 
position,  some  class  grouping  can  be  attempted.9  Levied  intermittently  from  1662  to  1689, 
the  returns  enumerated  the  heads  of  households  and  the  number  of  hearths  at  which  they 
were  assessed.  Since  those  exempted  because  of  poverty  were  also  included,  the  document 
provides  a means  of  determining  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  an  estimation  of  total 
population.  10Recent  research  suggests  a mean  household  size  of  about  4.5  for  this  period.* 11 
The  use  of  this  multiplier  gives  an  estimated  population  for  each  of  the  townships  within  the 
Liberty  or  parish  of  Otley.  Those  townships  which  can  reasonably  be  assumed  to  have 
formed  part  of  its  market  dependencies  have  been  included. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  fixed  relationship  exists  between  the  number  of  hearths 
taxed  and  the  size  of  the  house.12  Allowances  have  to  be  made  for  tax  evasion  or  partial 
occupation.  Additionally  there  are  the  inherent  risks  of  using  records  compiled  for  fiscal 
purposes  to  provide  evidence  of  social  or  economic  status.  Nonetheless,  the  analysis  reveals 
some  information  relevant  to  the  study. 

The  townships  postulated  to  comprise  Otley ’s  marketing  area  show  a structure  of  a 
broadly  based  social  pyramid  tapering  to  a few  minor  gentry  who  maintained  the  largest 
households.13  The  average  number  of  households  taxed  on  one  hearth  for  the  22  out- 
townships  is  62.6  per  cent.  Otley  is  distinctive  in  having  the  same  proportion  of  3-5  hearths 
as  1 hearth  households;  37.2  per  cent  in  each  category.  The  lower  taxed  may  be  identified  as 
the  poorer  class,  though  of  sufficient  means  to  be  rated  above  the  6 per  cent  who  were 
exempted  by  reasons  of  poverty. 

Four  wills  of  taxpayers  in  the  1 hearth  group  have  been  traced ; of  these,  two  were  cord- 
wainers,  one  a tailor,  and  the  fourth  was  described  as  a yeoman.  Details  of  bequests 
revealed,  on  the  whole,  fairly  humble  status,  although  all  included  some  property  and 
land.14  The  3-5  hearth  group  probably  enjoyed  fairly  comfortable  economic  status  and 
may  well  have  included  those  most  closely  identified  with  the  marketing  functions  of  the 
town;  its  dealers,  master  craftsmen,  merchants  and  innkeepers.  Christopher  Ward,  taxed  on 
3 hearths  and  described  in  his  will  as  a yeoman,  nevertheless  left,  ‘ . . . certain  shopps  within 
the  manor  of  Ottley’,  as  well  as  two  burgages,  two  closes  and  three  other  shops.  Richard 
Cave,  a cordwainer,  bequeathed  a total  of  seven  burgage  plots.  Thomas  England,  taxed  on 
three  houses  of  5,  2 and  1 hearths,  left  a will  bequeathing  several  large  sums  of  money  as 
well  as  furniture  located  in  the  west  parlour  and  items  in  the  servants’  chamber.15  A further 
measure  of  the  ranking  of  this  group  can  be  gauged  from  the  inclusion  of  five  householders 
accorded  the  title  Mr.  indicating  their  status  in  the  community.  Five  households  were 
assessed  at  6-9  hearths  and  included  one  entry  noted  as  Peter  Rhoades  and  forge.  At  the  apex 
of  the  social  structure  were  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  assessed  at  10  hearths  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Topham,  assessed  at  12  hearths.  During  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Archbishop’s 
manor  house  at  Otley,  a token  was  uncovered  bearing  the  inscription,  ‘Stephen  Topham  in 

Otley’,  and  on  the  reverse,  ‘His  penny  in  Yorkshire’.16 

8Everitt,  op.  cit.  in  n.  2,  p.  118. 

9 W.  G.  Hoskins,  Industry,  trade  and  people  in  Exeter  1688-1800,  (Manchester,  1935),  p.  118. 

10  Hearth  Tax  Returns,  1672,  Wakefield  County  Library. 

11  P.  Laslett  and  R.  Wall,  Household  family  in  past  time,  (Cambridge,  1972),  p.138. 

12  A History  of  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough,  ed.  B.  Jennings  (Huddersfield,  1970),  p.  187. 

13  D.  G.  Hey,  ‘A  dual  economy  in  Yorkshire’,  Agricultural  History  Review,  Vol.  17  (1969),  p.  109. 

14  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  Wills  and  Inventories. 

15  **  This  lias  the  prestigious  value  of  being  written  on  parchment.  Unfortunately,  part  is  in  poor 

condition  and  cannot  be  fully  transcribed. 

16  Y.A.J.  45,  p.  138. 
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Table  1 : Analysis  of  the  Hearth  Tax  Returns  for  1 672 

Township  Poor  1 Hearth  2 Hearth  3-sHearth  6~9Hearth  10+  Total  Estimated 


No. 

°/ 

/o 

No 

O/ 

/ 0 

No 

°/ 

/o 

No. 

0/ 

/o 

No. 

<z 

/o 

Hearth 

No.  % 

House- 

holds 

Popula- 

tion 

Otley 

7 

5’9 

44 

37-2 

16 

13-5 

44 

37-2 

5 

4’2 

2 

i*6 

118 

531 

Arthington 

4 

7*6 

26 

50 

12 

23 

7 

13-4 

1 

i*9 

2 

3-8 

52 

234 

Askwith 

3 

4.9 

33 

54 

21 

34-4 

4 

6-5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

274 

Baildon* 

7 

8-8 

46 

58-2 

19 

24 

6 

7-5 

- 

- 

I 

1-2 

79 

355 

Bramhope 

- 

- 

37 

82-2 

4 

8-8 

3 

6-6 

1 

2*2 

- 

- 

45 

202 

Burley* 

7 

9*5 

33 

45-2 

19 

26 

12 

16-4 

2 

2*7 

- 

- 

73 

328 

Carlton 

- 

- 

4 

33-3 

5 

41-6 

3 

25 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

54 

Castley 

1 

5*5 

12 

66-6 

3 

16-6 

1 

5-5 

1 

5*5 

- 

- 

18 

81 

Denton* 

- 

- 

13 

48-1 

10 

37 

- 

- 

3 

n-i 

I 

3‘7 

27 

121 

Farnley* 

- 

- 

40 

80 

8 

16 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

50 

225 

Guiseley 

- 

- 

17 

51*5 

12 

36-3 

3 

9 

1 

3 

- 

- 

33 

148 

Haverah  Park 

1 

7-1 

9 

64-2 

3 

21-4 

1 

7-1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

63 

Hawkesworth* 

4 

7‘4 

3i 

57-4 

12 

22-2 

5 

9-2 

- 

- 

2 

3*7 

54 

243 

Leathley 

3 

5-5 

39 

72-6 

6 

II  • I 

4 

7-4 

1 

i-8 

I 

1 • 8 

54 

243 

Lindley* 

- 

- 

17 

80-9 

3 

I4-2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

I 

4’7 

21 

108 

Menston* 

2 

5’5 

26 

72-2 

4 

II  • I 

3 

8-3 

- 

- 

I 

2‘7 

36 

162 

Newall  with 
Clifton* 

- 

- 

19 

54-2 

8 

22-8 

7 

20 

— 

— 

I 

2-8 

35 

157 

Norwood  cum 
Clifton 

1 

1*4 

50 

70 

17 

23-9 

3 

4-2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7i 

319 

Pool* 

1 

3-7 

14 

51-8 

7 

25-9 

4 

14-8 

1 

3-7 

- 

- 

27 

121 

Stainburn 

- 

- 

26 

78-7 

6 

18  • I 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 
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Timble  cum 
Fewston 

3 

3-7 

55 

69-6 

14 

17-7 

6 

7-5 

1 

I ’2 

— 

— 

79 

355 

Timble  Parva* 

- 

- 

6 

75 

1 

12-5 

1 

12-  5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

36 

Weston 

- 

- 

18 

62 

8 

27-5 

2 

6-8 

- 

- 

I 

3*4 

29 

130 

* denotes  township  within  the  Liberty  of  Otley 


As  might  be  expected,  Otley,  as  the  market  town  of  the  area,  appears  in  the  table  as  the 
largest  township.  It  is  possible  that  the  figure  for  its  population  of  around  500  is  under- 
estimated in  view  of  the  high  proportion  of  tax-payers  in  the  3-5  hearth  group.  A multiplier 
higher  than  4.5  may  be  needed.  The  average  number  of  hearths  per  head  of  household  listed 
is  2.35  compared  with  a figure  of  around  1.5  for  the  majority  of  the  remaining  townships. 

Comparatively  large  communities,  comprising  householders  chiefly  taxed  on  one  hearth, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  Washburn  valley.  The  market  dependency  of  a community  is 
not  easily  determined;  ease  of  communication  may  not  necessarily  be  the  prime  determinant 
factor.  All  the  towns  included  are  within  a radius  of  seven  miles  of  Otley  and  have  natural 
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communications  with  it.  The  parish  total  approaches  2,500,  whilst  a further  2,000  may  have 
looked  to  Otley  to  provide  their  nearest  marketing  facilities. 

. eccjesiastical  census  of  this  period  provides  further  material  for  the  study  of  popula- 
tion. 7 The  numbers  of  Anglican  communicants,  presumed  to  be  adults  over  16,  were 
returned  on  a parish  basis.  A comparative  study  within  the  Deanery  of  Ainsty  is  possible 
and  shows  Otley  to  rank  second  only  to  Leeds. 

Table  2.  Ecclesiastical  census , 1676.  Returns  fom  the  Deanery  of  Ainsty. 
. No.  ol  persons Popish  recusants  Other  dissenters 


Addle 

436 

0 

3 

Guiseley 

400 

0 

13 

Hampsthwaite 

566 

6 

60 

Leathley 

215 

0 

0 

Leeds 

12000 

16 

150 

Pannell 

197 

5 

5 

Weston 

245 

0 

24 

Burley18 

262 

0 

4 

Otley 

923 

6 

9 

ome  idea  of  Otley  s status  as  a market  town  can  be  gained  from  a consideration  of  the 
hospitality  afforded  by  its  inns.  Guest  beds  and  stabling  were  noted  in  1686  during  a survey 
of  inns  and  alehouses  made  for  military  purposes.19  The  return  includes  59  Yorkshire  market 
towns,  those  in  the  vicinity  are  listed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


Table  5.  Abstract  of  a Particular  Account  of  all  the  Inns,  Alehouses  etc.  in  England  with  their  Stable-Rooms  and  Bedding  in  the 

Year  1686. 

Guest  Beds  Stabling 


c u S013???11  Census’  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Tanner  MS  150.  I am  obliged  to  Mr.  G.  C.  F.  Forster  of  the 
School  ot  History  at  the  University  of  Leeds  for  the  loan  of  a copy. 

• 1"lnclu^d  in  tlie  Par°chial  returns  for  the  Deanery,  Burley  was,  nevertheless,  a chapelry,  the  parish  being  formed 
in  19  n mi<a-nmeteenth  century.  Thus  its  return  can  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  Otley. 

P.  R.  O.  WO  30/48.  Dr.  R.  Unwin  made  these  returns  available  to  me. 
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Numerically,  the  degree  of  hospitality  offered  and,  by  extension,  of  market  function,  is 
apparent  from  the  table.  Otley  has  a low  return.  The  sources  available  are  inadequate  to 
allow  any  correlation.20  Leeds  was  the  major  provider  of  accommodation  for  the  area, 
exceeded  only  by  York  as  the  county  town.  The  degree  of  thoroughness  used  in  the  making 
of  the  survey  is  not  known,  nor,  the  possible  factor  of  strategical  importance.21  One  fact  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that  Otley  shared,  with  Ripon,  a high  ratio  of  stabling  places  to  guest 
beds  available. 

The  development  of  a market  town  is  essentially  linked  with  the  growth  of  its  population 
and  that  of  its  area  of  market  dominance.  Its  trading  functions  depend  upon  the  interchange 
of  commodities  on  a scale  large  enough  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  its  status.22  The 
production  of  a commodity  in  excess  of  local  requirements  led  to  a specialization  wherever  a 
wider  market  existed,  surpluses  being  absorbed  by  dealers  travelling  from  one  market  to 
another.23 

In  1673  it  was  noted  that  Otley ’s  Tuesday  market  dealt  with  corn  and  provisions.24  It 
would  appear  to  rank  somewhere  between  those  described  as  ‘mean’  or  ‘indifferent’  and 
Leeds,  having  ‘two  considerable  markets’,  or  Skipton  and  Ripon,  possessing  ‘very  great’ 
markets.  A century  later  the  town  was  reported  as  having  two  fairs,  one  on  1 August,  the 
other  on  15  November,  for  the  selling  of  horned  cattle  and  household  goods.25  The  first  of 
these  perpetuates  the  original  grant  on  the  Vigil  and  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  21-22 
July,  allowing  for  the  calendar  reform  of  1752.  No  source  for  fair  and  market  tolls  has  been 
found,  but  it  seems  likely  that  a thriving  trade  must  have  existed. 

Expansion  through  the  exploitation  of  wider  markets  was,  however,  determined  by 
several  factors : the  local  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate,  the  adequacy  of  local  roads  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  the  existence  of  a navigable  river.26  The  Wharfe  above  Tadcaster 
presented  insuperable  problems  to  navigation,  thus  preventing  its  use  as  a means  of  trans- 
portation and  proving  a limiting  factor  in  Otley’s  development. 

Communications  between  Otley  and  its  neighbouring  towns  by  overland  routes  can  be 
established,  however.  In  1656  Mary  Fawkes  of  Farnley  was  presented  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  obstruction  of  the  highway,  “.  . . where  several  persons  as  well  on  horseback  as  on 
foote  as  well  with  their  horses  loaded  from  the  markette  towne  of  Knaresborough  to  the 
markette  towne  of  Otley  to  pass  and  repass  at  their  pleasure  ...  as  they  ought  to  have  done 
tyme  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary  . . .”.27 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  Knaresborough  had  expanded  its  textile  industry  through 
the  growth  of  its  linen  trade.  As  the  industry  grew,  the  surrounding  areas  became  involved 
in  its  production.28  The  industrial  processes  required  some  degree  of  specialization,  flax 
being  bought  and  dressed,  passed  on  for  weaving,  and  finally  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of 
Knaresborough  and  York,  for  bleaching  and  finishing.  Linen  dressers  and  weavers  are 
included  when  occupations  were  recorded  in  the  parish  registers  of  Otley  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  highway  between 

20  Inventories  invaluable  for  the  information  required  here  are  not  common  in  the  probate  records  for  the  Deanery 
of  Ainstv  until  about  1700. 

21 J.  D.  Marshall,  attempting  to  substantiate  the  returns  for  Kendal,  found  that  the  main  inns  could  not  adequately 
account  for  the  acommodation  listed.  See,  J.  D.  Marshall,  ‘Kendal  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries’, 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  LXXV  N.S.  (1975),  p.  195. 

22  The  inhabitants  of  Barnsley  and  other  neighbouring  towns  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640  to  stop  the 
weekly  doth  market  at  Wakefield,  permitting  only  the  15  cloth  fairs  as  allowed  by  charter.  The  petitioners  included 
men  from  Otley. 

23  SeeJ.  A.  Chartres,  Markets,  fairs  and  the  community  in  lyth  and  1 8th  century  England,  (University  of  Leeds  School  of 
Economic  Studies  Discussion  Paper  No.  6,  1974). 

24  R.  Blome,  Britannia  (London,  1673),  p.  258. 

25  K.  L.  McCutcheon,  ‘Yorkshire  Fairs  and  Markets  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century’.  Publications  of  the  Thoresby 
Society,  XXXIX  (1939),  p.  175. 

26Everitt,  op.  cit.  in  n.2,  p.  123. 

27  Wakefield  County  Record  Office,  Quarter  Session  Records. 

28  Jennings,  op  cit.  in  n.12,  p.  216. 
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Otley  and  Knaresborough  was  an  established  and  well-used  road.  As  has  already  been  noted, 
the  road  from  Otley  to  Burley,  following  the  Wharfe  was  referred  to  as  part  of  the  highway 
between  York  and  Lancaster  in  1669.  Thus  the  route  linking  two  major  trading  centres  of 
the  north  would  pass  through  Otley,  crossing  the  Pennines  via  the  Skipton  Gap  and  thence 
to  Lancaster. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  population  increased  steadily.  In  the 
West  Riding  the  rate  has  been  estimated  at  26  percent  between  1701  and  1751. 29  The 
increasing  volume  of  road  traffic  and  the  need  to  facilitate  the  export  of  West  Riding  cloth 
were  the  motivating  forces  behind  movements  towards  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
roads  by  Turnpike  Acts.30  A large  number  of  Yorkshire  Turnpike  petitions  were  presented 
between  1735  and  1764.  Three  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of  Otley.  The  first,  in 
1753,  sought  the  turn-piking  of  the  road  from  Dudley  Hill  through  Eccleshall,  Pool  and 
Leathley  towards  Knaresborough,  and  included  the  building  of  a bridge  over  the  Wharfe  to 
replace  the  ford  at  Pool.  A second  petition,  presented  in  1 75  3 » sought  the  turnpiking  of  the 
road  through  Pool,  Arthington,  Hare  wood  and  Collingham  to  Tadcaster.  This  was  followed 
by  one  in  1754  petitioning  for  the  road  from  Otley  through  Burley,  Addingham  and 
Skipton  to  Preston.31  It  was  considered  together  with  one  to  extend  the  turnpike  to  Leeds. 

Evidence  given  before  the  committee  is  of  considerable  interest.  “That  the  Woollen 
Manufacture,  in  its  several  branches  is  carried  on  at  Ilkley,  Addingham  and  Kildwick : There 
are  3 or  400  Weavers  or  more,  and  great  number  of  inferior  workmen  employed  under 
them:  That  the  families  weave  mostly  of  their  own  Accounts  and  dispose  of  the  Goods  at 
Halifax  and  Coin  to  which  places  they  are  conveyed  on  horses ....  That  there  is  a navigable 
river  at  Leeds  but  none  at  Halifax  ; and  that  if  a Turnpike  should  take  place  from  Kildwick  to 
Leeds,  it  should  open  a communication  through  Leeds  to  Tadcaster”. 

Sir  Henry  Ibbetson  supported  the  evidence,  adding  further  that  “.  . . for  several  years 
past,  The  Norwich  Stuff  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  about  Kildwick;  that  several 
people  at  Leeds  have  set  up  this  new  manufacture;  but  that  they  cannot  employ  a sufficient 
number  of  People  there  to  carry  it  on;  and  find  in  20  miles  circuit,  who,  when  they  have 
finished  their  work  carry  it  to  their  employers  at  Leeds  on  Horses;  but  if  a Turnpike  Road 
was  made  between  Leeds  and  Ottley,  and  so  on  to  Kildwick  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  Manufacturers  in  general ; . . . the  Masters  would  likewise  have  an  Opportunity  of 
getting  their  Wool  from  Hull  to  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence  through  Leeds,  to  that  part  of 
the  County  where  their  Manufacturers  live,  at  the  same  Price  as  from  Hull  to  Leeds, 
intirely  by  Water”. 

The  decline  in  the  East  Anglian  woollen  industry,  and  the  emergence  of  the  West  Riding 
as  the  principal  region  of  cloth  manufacture,  were  already  becoming  apparent  by  the 
1750s.32  The  Norwich  stuff  manufacture  appropriated  by  the  West  Riding  was,  under  the 
domestic  system,  expanding  sufficiently  to  occupy  a labour  force  at  some  twenty  miles 
distance.  The  route  through  to  Hull  envisaged  the  use  of  the  earlier  Leeds— Tadcaster  turn- 
pike rather  than  the  Aire  and  Calder  waterway.  At  Tadcaster  Robert  Fretwell  was  able  to 
provide  ...  a number  of  good  close-deck’d  keels”,  to  ply  between  Hull  and  Tadcaster, 
connecting  thence  to  Leeds.33  The  total  freight  was  the  same  as  via  Rawcliffe  on  the  Aire  and 
Calder,  and  the  speed  greater. 

Otley  lay  to  the  north  of  the  five  main  centres  of  cloth  production;  Leeds,  Wakefield  and 
Huddersfield,  chiefly  associated  with  woollens,  Halifax,  Bradford  and  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Aire  and  Calder,  with  the  production  of  worsteds.  Historically  its  position  with  regard  to 

29  N.  Tranter,  Population  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  (1973),  p.  47. 

30  W.  B.  Crump,  Huddersfield  Highways  down  the  ages,  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  Handbook  XII  (1949),  p.  52. 

31  H.  of  C.  Journals,  Vol.  26.,  p.  583,  596.  Vol.  27,  p.  24. 

32  R.  G.  Wilson,  Gentlemen  Merchants:  the  merchant  community  in  Leeds  1700-1830  (Manchester,  1971),  p.  37. 

33  C.  Hadfield,  The  canals  of  Yorkshire  and  North  East  England  (Newton  Abbot,  1972),  p.  100.  Rawcliffe 3 miles 

above  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  Ouse. 
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the  textile  industry  would  appear  to  be  that  of  a finishing  centre.  Topographical  evidence 
conies  from  the  street  name  of  Walker-gate  which  constituted  the  south-easterly  boundary 
of  the  borough  in  an  Extent  of  1692. 34  The  inhabitants  of  Cross  Green  had  the  legal  right  to 
erect  tenter  frames  before  their  premises.35 

A more  detailed  look  at  the  function  of  Otley  at  this  period  is  possible  by  an  occupational 
analysis  of  the  parish  registers  between  1717  and  1746,  using  the  register  of  baptisms  as  being 
that  most  likely  to  imply  a reasonable  period  of  residence  within  the  parish.36  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  function,  the  occupational  structure  of  Otley  township  has  been  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  townships  within  the  parish. 


Table  4.  Analysis  of  occupations  in  Otley  1717-1746 37 


Percentages 


Gentry  and  professions 

5-0 

Husbandmen 

i-5 

Labourers 

21-0 

Innkeepers 

3’5 

Craftsmen 

26-5 

Provision  dealers,  maltsters  and  millers 

7-5 

Non-provision  dealers 

2-0 

Textiles 

5-5 

Building  trades 

15-0 

Services 

2-5 

Miscellaneous 

io-o 

Total  ioo-o 


The  services  provided  by  a market  town  are  apparent  from  the  table  above.  Artisans  and 
traders  account  for  half  of  the  occupations  noted.  With  a fifth  of  the  total  occupations 
recorded  as  labourers,  it  can  probably  be  assumed  that  the  market  town  provided  the 
services  of  master  craftsmen  and  dealers  of  sufficient  status  to  become  employers.  The  out- 
townships  are  notably  different  in  their  occupational  structure.  Occupational  analysis  shows 
a simple  craft  structure  supporting  the  basic  economy  of  agriculture.  In  eight  of  the  thirteen 
townships,  over  half  of  the  total  were  named  as  husbandmen,  more  rarely,  farmer  or  yeo- 
man. Most  trades  were  represented;  nearly  all  had  blacksmiths,  joiners  or  carpenters  and 
tailors.  The  greater  degree  of  sophistication  in  the  market  town  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion 
of  clockmakers  and  paper-makers.38  Professional  services,  too,  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 

34  B.I.H.R.  Archbishopric  manorial  papers. 

35  Baines’s  Yorkshire,  1,  (1822). 

36  The  Parish  Registers  of  Otley,  Co.  York,  (Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  33  (1908),  44  (1912).  An  in-built 
magnification  of  data  is  obvious  from  this  choice,  but  use  of  percentages  should  minimize  the  effect.  Distortions  may 
also  arise  from  unmarried  males  and  infertile  couples,  as  well  as  dissenting  families,  but  this  is  probably  applicable  to 
all  occupations  and  should  not  affect  any  conclusions.  See  Tranter,  op  cit.  in  n.29,  pp.  29-32  for  further  discussion. 

37  Mrs.  M.  Pickles  has  also  used  this  material  in  Table  ib  of  her  article,  ‘Mid-Wharfedale  1721-1821 : economic  and 
demographic  change  in  a Pennine  Dale’,  Local  Population  Studies,  No.  16  1976.  Percentages  given  in  this  table  refer  to 
the  parish  as  opposed  to  the  town.  My  categorization  of  the  occupations  listed  differs  from  that  used  by  Mrs.  Pickles, 
who  has  also  analysed  those  of  eight  rural  parishes  for  comparative  purposes.  I wished  to  quantify  those  trades  which 
seemed  to  underline  the  trading  functions  of  the  town. 

38  A clockmaker  was  recorded  in  Burley,  which  also  possessed  a dancing  master  and  a musician.  Of  all  the  rural 
townships,  Burley  had  the  most  diverse  occupational  structure. 
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market  town  which  possessed  an  attorney,  an  apothecary,  a surgeon  and  officers  of  excise. 
. Amongst  the  crafts  represented,  the  leather  trade  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  occupa- 
tions shown;  the  presence  of  fellmongers,  tanners,  curriers,  sadlers  and  shoemakers  indicates 
t ic  strength  of  an  industry  which  probably  developed  concomitantly  with  the  cattle  market. 

le  building  trade  was  a substantial  one  and  whilst  wood-working  was  carried  on  in  most  of 
the  out-townships,  masons  were  most  often  to  be  found  in  Otley,  as  were  the  plumber, 
g azier  and  slater.  Inn-keepers,  a socially  and  economically  important  group  have  been 
counted  by  name.  Sixteen  occur  during  thirty  years,  although  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  how  many  served  the  community  at  one  time. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Otley ’s  position  with  regard  to  the  textile  industry  of  the  West 
Riding.  In  order  to  establish  its  position  more  clearly,  the  occupational  analysis  of  this  group 
las  excluded  all  successive  entries  for  the  same  family,  thus  avoiding  undue  distortion  of 


Table  5.  Occupation  in  the  textile  industries. 


Otley 

Woollen  Industry 

Worsted  Industry 

Linen  Industry 

i Fulling  miller 

i Worsted  comber 

6 Line  dressers 

i Cloth  dresser 

2 Serge  weavers 

5 Linen  weavers 

2 Feltmakers 

Out-toumships 

Town 

Clothier  or  clothmaker 

Worsted  Industry 

Linen  weavers 

Bramhope 

9 

i Serge  weaver 

3 

Burley 

4 

2 Serge  weavers 

5 Worsted  combers 

i 

Clifton  with  Newall 

i 

Copmanroyd 

i 

Denton 

i 

Esholt 

13 

2 Serge  weavers 

i 

Farnley 

2 

i Worsted  comber 

i 

Hawksworth 

9 

1 Serge  weaver 

2 Worsted  combers 

2 

Lindley 

I 

Menston 

4 

4 

Pool 

I 

Stead 

i Worsted  comber 

i 

One  of  the  Burley  worsted  combers  is  alternatively  described  as  a serge  weaver,  another 
as  both  serge  weaver  and  shalloon  weaver. 
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Pool  and  Esholt  each  had  two  fulling  millers  during  this  period.  Bramhope  clothiers 
p robably  used  the  former;  villagers  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wharfe  would  have  had  to  cross 
by  ford  to  make  use  of  Pool  fulling  mill.  Esholt,  parochially  part  of  Otley,  is  geographically 
and  industrially  allied  to  the  Aire  settlements.  Its  clothiers  represent  over  30  per  cent  of  the 
named  occupations  in  the  registers  for  this  township.  Line  dressers  occur  in  Otley  town 
only,  although  every  out-township  had  at  least  one  family  engaged  in  linen  weaving,  a total 
of  23  weavers  being  recorded  in  the  twenty  year  period.  The  occupations  of  serge  weaving 
and  worsted  combing  increased  in  frequency  through  the  period. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  above  that  Otley  reflects  the  regional  organisational  changes 
in  the  textile  industry.  Whilst  cloth  making  in  Otley  town  is  confined  to  the  finishing 
processes,  the  influence  of  the  Knaresborough  linen  industry  to  the  east,  and  the  growing 
worsted  industry  of  Bradford  to  the  west,  can  be  determined.  In  the  outlying  townships, 
generally  speaking,  cloth  making  still  obtained  in  those  to  the  south,  nearer  to  the  main 
woollen  area,  whilst  in  those  on  the  western  fringes  of  the  parish,  the  emergent  worsted 
trade  is  reflected. 

Dual  economy  had  long  been  a feature  of  the  West  Riding,  and  occupational  descriptions 
in  wills,  inventories  and  parish  registers  often  conceal  the  pattern  of  land  holdings.  Thus 
Richard  Barber,  a tallow  chandler,  in  an  inventory  of  1733  possessed  farm  animals  and  goods 
to  the  value  of  one  fifth  of  the  total.39  James  Flesher,  a mason  whose  inventory  of  the  same 
year  totalled  -£19,  possessed  sheep,  cows,  horses,  hay  and  farm  goods  to  the  value  of  .£15. 
Even  land  holdings  on  a large  scale  are  not  readily  apparent  from  occupational  descriptions. 
Thomas  Myers,  a glazier,  whose  inventory  was  compiled  in  1749,  left  a leasehold  estate 
under  the  Archbishop  of  York  valued  at  -£200. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  sponsored  surveys  of  agricultural 
practice  throughout  England.40  The  volume  covering  the  West  Riding  was  published  in 
1794.  The  surveyors  noted  some  large  proprietors,  but  a great  number  of  small  ones.  Farms 
were  small,  few  of  them  of  above  -£50  rent,  and  the  land  was  mostly  employed  in  pasture. 
Enclosure  of  the  remaining  common  land  had  taken  place  before  the  survey.  A petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1778  by  “ . . . several  of  the  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  others 
having  the  right  of  commons  within  the  manor  of  Otley”,  desired  the  enclosure  of  1500 
acres  “ . . . which  in  their  present  state  are  incapable  of  much  improvement.”41 

The  Enclosure  Award  was  made  in  January,  1783,  allotting  over  900  acres  in  Otley  and 
nearly  340  acres  in  Newall-with-Clifton  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  Commissioners 
awarded  one-ninth  of  the  total  to  Francis  Fawkes,  Edmund  Barker  and  the  Vicar  of  Otley  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  The  Archbishop  of  York  received  one-sixteenth,  in  right  of  his  See,  and  as  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Otley.  The  residue  was  allotted  to  “ . . . owners  and  proprietors  of 
burgages,  ancient  messuages,  cottages ...  in  equal  and  just  proportions . . . according  to  the 
value  of  their  respective  estates  and  the  common  rights  which  . . . they  were  severally 
entitled  to  . . . .”42 

Recompense  was  made  to  three  inhabitants  who  had  earlier  installed  water  pipes  along 
several  streets  in  Otley  and  the  claimants,  numbering  about  100,  were  allocated  land  to 
correspond  with  their  existing  tenure.  Three  types  were  involved,  freehold,  copyhold  and 
leasehold.  Half  of  the  acreage  allotted  freehold  was  apportioned  for  the  tithe  redemptions, 
the  remainder  in  the  following  proportions,  as  percentages  of  the  total  allocated:  freehold, 
20-5;  leasehold,  14*7;  copyhold,  64*8. 

These  figures  reflect  the  pattern  of  tenancy  and  ownership  prevailing  in  Otley.  The 


39  B.I.H.R.  Wills  and  Inventories.  Transcriptions  in  the  Y.A.S.  records. 

40  Mesrrs.  Rennie,  Brown  and  Shirreff,  General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  observa- 
tions on  the  means  of  its  improvement ’,  (London  1794). 

41  H.  of  C.  Journals,  Vol.  36,  p.  652. 

42  Copy  of  Enclosure  Award  in  Leeds  District  Archives,  Sheepscar  Branch  Library. 
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agricultural  survey  had  noted  the  shortage  of  leasehold  land;  the  analysis  above  shows  two- 
thirds  of  land  holdings  held  by  copy  of  the  court  roll. 

In  addition  to  an  allocation  in  lieu  of  tithes,  Francis  Fawkes  received  a portion  relevant  to 
is  and  holdings.  His  total  award,  amounting  to  over  300  acres,  represents  over  a quarter  of 
t le  total  area  allocated.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  freeholders  insti- 
tuting the  petition.  An  earlier  Francis  had  been  assessed  at  five  hearths  in  1672,  and  an 
inventory  of  1697  indicates  a substantial  house  and  furnishings.43  Throughout  the  period 
under  discussion  the  family  acquired  considerable  land  holdings  locally.  The  land  tax  returns 
of  1792  for  the  Wapentakes  of  Claro  and  Skyrack  indicate  some  extra-parochial  interests.44 
Evidence  for  land  ownership  in  other  districts,  may  of  course,  exist  elsewhere. 


Table  6-  Land  Tax  returns  for  1792  showing  the  land  holdings  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  minor  gentry  families. 


Township  returns 

Holdings  as  a percentage  of  the  total  paid 

Arthington 

13 

Burley 

8 

Clifton 

30 

Farnley 

100 

Hawksworth 

95 

Leathley 

84 

Lindley 

100 

Menston 

61 

Newall 

25 

Otley 

7 

Pool 

28 

Timble 

3i 

Land  tax  returns  also  provide  a means  of  obtaining  a socio-economic  profile  of  Otley 
during  the  latter  period  of  this  study.  As  the  tax  was  paid  on  all  land,  owner-occupied  or 
rented,  on  buildings,  offices  of  profit  and  tithes,  the  returns  provide  some  means  of  ranking 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town.45  Commercial  directories  of  the  period,  together  with 
parish  registers,  provide  a means  of  identifying  the  occupations  of  those  listed.46 

Included  in  the  directory  as  traders  in  the  town  are  five  partnerships  worthy  of  note,  being 
engaged  4n  provision  dealing,  brewing,  and  three  in  cotton  spinning.  Of  the  latter,  one 
combined  that  industry  with  silver-plating,  and  a second  with  stocking  manufacture. 
Whether  this  represented  an  unwillingness  to  total  commitment  to  the  new  processes  or  an 
insurance  against  economic  depression,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.47  The  degree  of  entre- 
preneurial enterprise  at  this  early  date  is  significant  to  the  extent  that  Otley  cannot  be  regar- 
ded at  this  period  as  an  industrial  backwater. 

43  B.I.H.R.  Wills  and  Inventories. 

44  Land  Tax  Returns,  C.R.O.  Wakefield. 

45  According  to  the  agricultural  survey  of  1794,  land  tax  was  paid  by  the  tenant  and  generally,  in  the  West  Riding 

amounted  to  is.  per  £1  of  real  rent.  b’ 

™ Universal  British  Directory,  1792-7*  Otley  parish  registers,  Bishop’s  transcripts  B.I.H.R.  York. 

See  Felkin  s History  of  the  machine  wrought  hosiery  and  lace  manufacture  (Newton  Abbot,  1967),  p.  229. 
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Table  7.  Analysis  of  land  tax  returns  for  Otley  iyg2.i 8 


Occupational  group 

No.  in  group 

Land  Ta 
Owners 

x in  f s.  d. 

Tenants 

% of  Total 

Brewers,  maltsters,  manufacturers 

and  millers 

14 

5 

0 

11 

5 

13 

1 

12-65 

Gentry  and  professions 

17 

5 

8 

3 

4 

2 

3 

11-26 

Provision  dealers 

15 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

10 

11-24 

Non-provision  dealers 

14 

8 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

ii- 18 

Farmers 

13 

10 

9 

8 

9 

1 

10-63 

Craftsmen 

20 

2 

9 

10 

3 

9 

0 

7-02 

Innkeepers 

5 

5 

1 

4 

6 

7 

5-41 

Services 

11 

17 

0 

1 

8 

8 

2-69 

No  stated  occupation 

49 

6 

15 

10 

4 

9 

8 

13-33 

Officers  of  excise 

2 

12 

0 

0 

14-18 

Total  paying 

160 

46 

17 

2 

37 

8 

3 

99-59 

The  total  assessment  was  ^84  11s.  8 d.  After  the  deduction  of  .£12,  paid  by  the  two  officers 
of  excise,  the  remainder  was  fairly  equally  divided  between  owners  and  tenants.  The  group 
accounting  for  the  highest  proportion  of  the  total,  nearly  13  per  cent,  was  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  the  community  and  included  six  maltsters,  four  of  whom  were  associated  with  other 
interests,  namely  those  of  tallow  chandler,  corn  dealer,  roper  and  common  carrier.  The  most 
substantial  members  of  this  group  were  Thomas  Rhodes  and  Richard  Holdsworth.  As  corn 
dealer  and  maltster,  the  former  paid  tax  of  £1  15 5.  7 d.,  over  2 per  cent  of  the  total,  as  both 
owner  and  tenant.  Richard  Holdsworth  held  property  which  was  assessed  at  -^1  6s.  6d.  It 
included  five  houses  and  the  kiln  for  his  trade  together  with  considerable  land  holdings.  His 
assets  would  have  included  the  rents  accruing  from  about  half  of  his  holdings,  some  of  which 
were  leased  to  two  other  members  of  this  group,  William  Kendall  and  Jeremiah  Garnett. 
The  brewing  partnership  of  Kendall  and  Holmes  was  of  a lower  commercial  status,  their 
joint  tax  being  about  14s.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  maltsters  is  related  to  the  demands  of 
home  brewing  and  those  of  the  brewing  victuallers.49  The  period  saw  the  establishment  of 
breweries  in  Tadcaster,  Leeds,  Wetherby  and  Bradford,  but  although,  at  national  level,  the 
brewing  victualler  was  being  displaced  by  the  common  brewer,  in  Yorkshire  most  publicans 
brewed  their  own  beer  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.50  William  Hartley,  miller,  and 
Jeremiah  Garnett,  paper  maker  and  chandler,  shared  the  use  of  Otley  mills,  the  former 
paying  135.  id.  and  the  latter  6s.  7 d.  The  Garnett  family  retained  an  interest  in  the  mills  until 
the  193 os,  since  when  they  bear  the  name  only.  It  is  possible  that  the  interests  of  the  three 
cotton  spinning  partnerships  lay  outside  the  town,  as  only  one  can  be  identified  from  the 
land  tax.  Garforth  and  Sidgwick  are  notable  as  having  operated  a considerable  twist  mill  in 
Skipton  for  worsted  and  muslin  weaving.51 

48  Payments  were  apportioned  in  amounts  containing  farthings.  These  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  penny 
after  totalling. 

49  P.  Mathias,  ‘The  Entrepreneur  in  Brewing  1700-1830’,  Papers  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Economic 
History  Society ’,  (Cambridge,  1957),  p.  32. 

50  E.  M.  Sigsworth,  The  Brewing  Trade  during  the  Industrial  Revolution,  (University  of  York,  Borthwick  Paper  No 
31,  1967),  pp.  1-6,  10.  I am  grateful  to  Dr.  Unwin  for  the  information  on  Wetherby. 

61  U.B.D.,  Skipton. 
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A second  important  group  was  that  of  the  provision  dealers,  responsible  for  paying  over 
ii  per  cent  of  the  total  land  tax.  Numbering  fourteen,  they  represented  a group  whose 
importance  underlines  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  market  town.  Six  butchers,  one  of 
whom  was  also  a grazier,  between  them  accounted  for  over  4-5  per  cent  of  the  tax  assess- 
ment of  this  group.  Thomas  Aked,  butcher  and  grazier,  was  the  most  substantial,  paying 
k>2  85.  7 a.  for  his  house  and  shambles,  and  half  of  Laund  House  Farm.  Of  the  grocers,  the 
Hardcastle  and  Thompson  partnership  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous; 
Joshua  Hardcastle,  presumed  to  be  the  first  partner,  owned  several  houses.  Joseph  Ellis,  the 
baker,  owned  houses,  and  rented  Jennett  s Croft,  a name  preserved  in  a row  of  terraced 
houses.  George  Neale,  classified  as  a corn  dealer  and  carrier,  owned  or  leased  lands  on  which 
-k,  1 185.  lod.  over  2 per  cent  of  the  total,  was  paid. 

The  group  of  non-provision  dealers  included  three  mercers  and  drapers,  two  ironmongers, 
two  sil\  er-platers  and  six  men  concerned  with  wool  and  leather  industries.  John  Dinsdale, 
mercer  and  linen-draper,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  town,  owning  or  leas- 
ing property  assessed  for  land  tax  at  £5  145.  gd.  or  nearly  7 per  cent  of  the  total.  Amongst 
t ic  ironmongers  were  Y/illiam  Maude  and  his  son  William.  Owning  a shop  and  house  in  the 
Market  Place,  together  with  land,  the  son  is  alternatively  described  as  a silver  plater.52 
Another  silver  plater  can  be  identified  as  one  of  the  partnership  of  Yeadon  and  Walker, 
described  as  silver  platers  and  cotton  spinners.  Of  the  two  wool  staplers,  Lawrence  Flesher 
was  an  owner  occupier  of  some  substance,  whilst  Joseph  Brogden  rented  a house,  lands  and 
barn  of  a similar  value.  Three  fellmongers,  one  of  whom,  Peter  Rhodes,  owned  a house  in 
Bondgate,  were  owner  occupiers,  supplying  hides  for  the  leather  trade,  an  industry  of  some 

importance,  as  becomes  apparent  from  a closer  look  at  the  group  of  craftsmen  represented  in 
the  returns. 

Numerically  one  of  the  largest  groups,  craftsmen  represent  only  7 per  cent  of  the  total 
assessment.  They  form  an  interesting  group,  throwing  into  relief  some  interdependencies  of 
occupation,  and  underlining  one  of  the  functions  of  a market  town.  The  emergence  of  the 
leather  industry,  still  represented  in  Otley,  can  be  ascertained  clearly,  ten  of  the  group  being 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  the  trade.  Hides  from  the  fellmongers  go  through  the  tanning 
processes  in  the  tan  houses  of  Robert  Horseman  or  John  Flesher,  being  dressed  and  dyed  by 
one  of  the  two  curriers,  for  use  by  two  sadlers,  three  cordwainers  and  a patten,  clog  and  heel 
maker.  Some  evidence  of  the  specialist  commodities  available  in  a market  town  comes  from 
the  remainder  of  the  group.  A peruke  maker,  William  Hardwick,  was  an  owner-occupier 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  most  affluent.  A milliner,  dish-turner,  clockmaker  and  sail 
maker  are  also  included  and  serve  to  underline  the  more  sophisticated  occupational  structure 
of  the  market  town  with  its  greater  potential  for  selling. 

Numerically  a small  group,  the  innkeepers  played  an  essential  role  in  the  life  a market 
town.  Providing  accommodation,  stabling,  food  and  drink,  the  inns  were  focal  points  for 
trading  and  exchange  of  information,  as  well  as  a meeting  place  for  travellers,  wayfarers  and 
merchants.  The  five  innkeepers  identified  paid  5 -41  per  cent  of  the  total  tax,  nearly  all  as 
tenants.  This  represents  an  average  of  1*07  per  cent,  higher  than  any  other  social  group. 
Joseph  Cuitis  leased  Clap  Gate  House,  whilst  Christopher  Dade’s  business  was  carried  on  at 
the  sign  of  The  Broken  Dragoon”.  The  most  prosperous  was  George  Smith  who  paid 

£1  185.  id.  in  land  tax  as  a tenant  of  Walter  Fawkes,  and  was  master  of  the  “White  Horse 
Inn.”53 

The  professional  men  and  minor  gentry  enjoyed  a financial  status  comparable  with  that  of 
the  manufacturers,  brewers  and  millers.  The  professions  comprised  the  vicar,  two  surgeons 
and  apothecaries,  two  attorneys,  a surveyor  and  a schoolmaster.  The  Reverend  James  Bailey 
leased  his  land,  vicarage  and  treasury  tithes,  presumably  residing  elsewhere.  The  vicarage 

52  Otley  parish  register. 

53  Register  of  Deeds,  Wakefield. 
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was  rented  by  Abraham  Holliday,  the  Sheriff’s  Officer.  The  building,  dated  1673,  still  stands 
and  provides  a means  of  estimating  the  domestic  standards  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  since  he  paid  25.  9 d.  in  tax.  Two  other  houses  can  be  identified,  that  owned 
by  Matthew  Wilson,  described  as  Hall,  garth  and  little  hall  garth,  assessed  at  195.  10 d.  is 
known  as  the  Manor  House.  The  smithy  assessed  at  9 d.  was  leased  to  William  Dibb,  patten, 
clog  and  heel  maker,  and  can  be  found  in  Bridge  Street. 

Predominant  amongst  the  gentry  was  Walter  Fawkes,  who  leased  all  his  Otley  property 
which  was  assessed  at  £$  165.  3d.  James  Shaw,  one  of  the  surgeons,  was  probably  the  father 
of  John  Hope  Shaw,  three  times  Mayor  of  Leeds,  described  as  the  son  of  an  Otley  surgeon 
and  a notable  figure  in  the  1840s.54  William  Snell,  an  attorney,  owned  lands  assessed  at 
£2  7s.  9 d.  making  him  one  of  the  town’s  more  affluent  inhabitants.  Some  idea  of  the  ranking 
at  the  upper  levels  of  social  status  can  be  gained  from  comparison  of  assessments. 


Table  8.  List  of  proprietors  holding  land  on  which  most  tax  was  paid 

(N.R.  non-resident) 


Name 

Occupation 

Owner 

Tenant 

Total 

Walter  Fawkes 

Landowner  (N.R.) 

5 

16 

3 

5 

16 

3 

John  Dinsdale 

Mercer  and  Linen  draper 

5 

14 

10 

5 

14 

10 

John  Gott 

Landowner  (N.R.) 

4 

19 

6 

4 

19 

6 

Mathew  Wilson 

Landowner 

4 

7 

9 

4 

7 

9 

Mrs.  Wood  and 
Miss  Barker 

Landowners  (N.R.) 

3 

14 

8 

3 

14 

8 

William  Snell 

Attorney 

2 

7 

9 

1 

2 

2 

8 

11 

William  Aked 

Butcher  and  grazier 

2 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

Michael  Harrison 

Farmer 

2 6 

6 

2 

6 

6 

Mr.  Todd 

Landowner  (N.R.) 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

George  Neale 

Corn  dealer  and 
common  carrier 

6 

5 

1 12 

5 

1 

18 

10 

George  Smith 

Innkeeper 

1 18 

1 

1 

18 

1 

William  Hartley 

Miller 

1 

0 

8 

17 

0 

1 

17 

8 

John  Knubley 

Ironmonger  and 
whitesmith 

1 

17 

4 

1 

17 

4 

Thomas  Rhodes 

Corn  dealer  and  maltster 

5 

3 

1 10 

4 

1 

15 

7 

Christopher  Driver 

Farmer 

1 14 

9 

1 

14 

9 

Jeremiah  Garnett 

Chandler  and  paper 
maker 

1 

3 

6 

10 

7 

1 

14 

1 

Of  the  five  landowners  occupying  the  higher  places  in  the  list,  four  would  seem  to  reside 
outside  the  town,  and  are  possibly  represented  elsewhere  in  land  tax  returns.  The  status  of  the 
farming  community  too,  proves  difficult  to  assess  for  similar  reasons.  Michael  Harrison  and 
Christopher  Driver  were  large  tenant  farmers,  as  was  William  Curtis  paying  tax  of  £18 s. 
1 id.  The  moiety  of  Harrison’s  land  was  rented  from  the  linen  draper  John  Dinsdale. 

The  socio-economic  profile  of  late  eighteenth  century  Otley  may  be  ascertained  from  this 

64  A.  Briggs,  Victorian  cities  (1963),  p.  159. 
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list;  it  includes  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  an  agricultural  community,  the  manufacturers 
of  an  emergent  industrial  township,  the  traders  and  innkeepers  of  a market  town  and  the 
professional  men  whose  services  such  a town  would  engender. 

The  study  terminates  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  leaves  the  question  of  Otley’s  place  in  it  unanswered.  Water- 
powered  manufacture  was  adopted  in  its  early  stages,  proving  a readiness  to  accept  innova- 
tion and  financial  risk.  The  comparatively  rapid  transition  to  steam  power  and  its  dependance 
on  easily  accessible  coal  supplies,  were  probably  factors  which  limited  the  town’s  immediate 
industrial  expansion.  Coal  was  readily  available  from  the  nearby  collieries  in  the  Bradford 
area;  a missing  ingredient  was  an  inland  navigational  system  for  cheap  transportation. 

Two  recent  studies  of  Yorkshire  market  towns  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  emergent  industries  at  this  time.55  Richmond  and  Knaresborough  are  both 
sited  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  of  York  with  its  rich  agricultural  land,  abutting  the 
eastern  reaches  of  the  Pennines  which  form  the  associated  vales  of  S waledale  and  Nidderdale. 
Their  position  is  comparable  with  that  of  Otley  and  its  relation  to  Wharfedale.  Both  towns 
were  strongly  fortified  sites  with  medieval  castles ; both  can  also  presume  to  have  obtained 
borough  and  market  charters.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Knaresborough  and 
Richmond,  like  Otley,  were  centres  of  trade,  agriculture  and  textile  manufacture,  for  which 
they  would  appear  to  have  provided  the  finishing  processes.56 

Economic  development  in  Richmond  during  later  centuries,  however,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  leadmining  industry  of  Swaledale  and  the  knitting  industry  which, 
spanning  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  provided  Richmond  with  a valuable 
marketing  commodity. 

Knaresborough,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  appear  to  have  had 
a population  around  half  that  of  Richmond,  diversified  its  textile  manufacture  to  include  and 
finally  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  linen.  This  industry  developed  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  and  approached  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  technology  for  the 
spinning  of  flax  by  machinery,  and  the  capital  investment  necessary  to  put  the  process  into 
operation.57 

Yet  Richmond  and  Knaresborough,  like  Otley,  failed  to  survive  the  industrial  revolution 
as  manufacturing  towns.  Richmond,  by-passed  by  the  main  highways  and  lacking  a 
navigable  river,  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  improved  communications  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  industrial  society.  During  the  eighteenth  century  its  trade  in  lead  and 
knitted  goods  declined  and  the  town  developed  as  a social  and  cultural  centre  for  the  area.58 

As  the  demand  for  the  water  power  needed  for  the  mechanisation  of  flax  spinning  led  to  a 
dispersal  of  the  industry,  Knaresborough’s  dominance  was  threatened.  The  improved 
technology  of  steam  power  which  might  have  reversed  the  situation  required  supplies  of 
cheap  coal.  The  comparatively  high  cost  of  road  transport  due  to  turnpike  tolls  caused  the 
town  to  look  into  possibilities  of  a canal  link  to  a navigable  river,  to  provide  quick  and  cheap 
transport  to  serve,  not  only  the  linen  industry,  but  also  the  lead  mining  industry  of  Nidder- 
dale. Failure  of  these  plans  led  to  attempts  to  provide  the  town  with  a rail  link  to  the  Ouse  or 
Wharfe. 

But  plans  for  rail  links  suffered  delays  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  towns,  not  being  finally 
achieved  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century.59  By  this  time  it  was  too  late,  the  main  impetus 
of  the  industrial  revolution  having  passed. 

Jennings,  op.  cit.  R.  Fieldhouse  and  B.  Jennings,  A History  oj  Richmond  and  Swaledale  (Philliinore  London  and 
Chichester  1978). 

56  Jennings,  op.  cit.  in  n.  12,  pp.  86-94  Fieldhouse  and  Jennings,  op.  cit.  in  n.55,  p.  25,  Y.A.J.  Vol.  45,  p.  116. 

57  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207,  263-9. 

68  Fieldhouse  and  Jennings,  op.  cit.  in  n.55,  PP-  192,  452. 

j9  Communication  to  Richmond  by  rail  were  opened  in  1846.  Fieldhouse  and  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p.  460,  to 
Knaresborough  in  1851,  Jennings,  op.  cit.  p.  308,  and  to  Otley  in  1865,  P.  E.  Baughan,  The  Railways  of  Wharfedale 
(David  and  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  1969). 
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THE  ROCKINGHAM  MAUSOLEUM  (1784-1793) 

By  R.  B.  Wragg 

From  earliest  times  men  have  desired  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  pharaohs  were  en- 
tombed in  enormous  pyramids  of  stone  awaiting  the  great  awakening.  The  Carian  King 
Mausolus,  whose  name  at  least  is  perpetuated  in  the  word  mausoleum,  was  commemorated 
by  his  adoring  wife  Artemisia  in  the  building  of  the  sumptuous  quadriga-topped  monument 
of  Halicarnassos,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  But  perhaps  the  most  inveterate 
self-preservationists  were  the  Romans.  Wealthy,  they  could  afford  opulent  memorials. 
Tombs  lined  the  streets  outside  their  cities.  Variegated  in  shape  and  size,  some  were  pyrami- 
dal following  Egyptian  precept,  some  were  temple-like — circular,  square  or  rectangular  in 
plan — and  some  were  incredibly  monumental.  The  most  striking  examples  of  the  latter  are 
the  vast  drum-like  mausolea  of  Caecilia  Metella,  Augustus  and  Hadrian.  Significantly,  they 
do  not  now  contain  remains : the  first  two  are  ruins,  and  the  third  was  long  ago  converted 
into  the  papal  fortress  of  S.  Angelo:  so  much  for  human  foibles. 

By  comparison,  memorials  in  medieval  England  were  domestic  in  scale.  People  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  a different  idea  of  life  and  death  from  that  of  the  Ancients  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  wealthiest  aspired  simply  to  burial  within  the  confines  of  church  or  chapel,  albeit 
under  the  largest  monument  which  they  could  afford  or  space  would  allow.  The  Renais- 
sance brought  with  it  an  increasing  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  secular.  The 
individuality  of  man  was  recognised  and  this,  together  with  an  ever-widening  study  of  the 
Ancients  and  their  buildings,  encouraged  thinking  towards  the  individual  tomb  or  mauso- 
leum. Perhaps,  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  idea  in  this  country  was  exemplified  in  designs 
for  royal  mausolea:  that  by  Wren  for  Charles  II,  by  Hawksmoor  for  William  III,  and  by 
Chambers  for  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  None  was  built,  presumably  because  English 
finances  were  not  comparable  with  those  of  Imperial  Rome. 

However,  during  the  eighteenth  century  monuments  and  mural  tablets  certainly  con- 
tinued to  proliferate  inside  churches,  as  witness  the  profusion  in  Bath  Abbey,  but  mausolea 
increasingly  became  a vogue.  Most  of  the  principal  architectural  practitioners  had  one  or 
more  sepulchral  buildings  to  their  credit:  Adam,  Gibbs,  Mylne,  Paine,  Taylor  and  Wyatt. 
Some  architects,  or  their  clients,  were  reluctant  to  part  company  with  the  church  and  firmly 
attached  an  appendage  to  the  chancel  as  for  example  Gibbs’  pyramidal  affair  at  Kirkleatham 
and  Taylor’s  structure  at  Chilham.  Others  were  not  so  inhibited  and  chose  sites  in  the 
churchyard.  The  more  adventurous,  or  the  less  religious,  depending  on  one’s  viewpoint, 
opted  for  a position  on  the  deceased’s  estate  where  the  mausoleum  might  double  as  a land- 
scape feature.  Awesome,  romantic,  even  Arcadian  are  some  of  the  adjectives  which  could  be 
conjured  up  in  viewing  the  contrived  Poussin-like  scene  with  its  combined  temple- 
mausoleum  peeping  out  of  the  trees.  The  ultimate  example  of  such  a conception  undoubtedly 
is  Hawksmoor  s brooding,  monumental  mausoleum  in  the  countryside  half  a mile  from 
Castle  Howard.  The  building  itself  owes  much  to  Bramante’s  Tempietto  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio1 — a domed  central  drum  with  a surrounding  peristyle — which  provided  a popular 
source  of  inspiration  for  many  lesser  works  at  Brocklesby,  Wentworth  Castle  and  Ouseburn, 
to  name  but  three.  Rarely  were  the  designs  elaborate,  large  or,  indeed,  more  than  one 
storey.  It  is  with  these  reflections  in  mind  that  we  turn  to  the  Rockingham  Mausoleum,  at 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  orthodox  in  its  detail  but  surely  the  most  unorthodox  in  composi- 
tion of  its  kind. 


1 Popularised  in  Campbell  s Vitruvius  Britannicus,  Vol. I (i7i5)and  also  in  pattern  books,  it  too  was  a derivation  of  a 
Roman  Temple. 
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Plate  t.  The  Rockingham  Mausoleum,  Photo.  R.  B.  Wragg. 


The  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham  (1730-1782),  a cultivated  man  and  politician  of 
national  stature,  having  twice  been  Prime  Minister,  owned  extensive  properties  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Yorkshire.  From  time  to  time,  following  fashion,  he  added  various  landscape 
features  to  his  rolling  acres.  However  it  is  unlikely  that  he,  a modest  man,  would  seriously 
contemplate  the  erection  of  his  own  mausoleum.  Yet  two  years  after  his  death,  Earl  Fitz- 
William  (1748-1833),  his  nephew  and  successor  to  the  wide  estates,  started  construction  on 
the  Rockingham  Mausoleum — but  surely  not  to  contain  the  body  of  his  uncle,  for  Rocking- 
ham had  stated  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testament 

First  I Desire  that  I may  be  decently  interred  in  the  Family  Vault  in  the  Cathdral  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  York 
without  any  Funeral  Pomp2 

The  building  then  was  presumably  erected  by  FitzWilliam  out  of  respect  for  and  in 
gratitude  to  the  Marquis : it  was  a memorial  and,  containing  no  body,  should  properly  be 
designated  a cenotaph.  Being  well  and  informally  positioned  on  a shallow  spur  forward  of 
and  below  the  mansion  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  full  view,  it  could  also  have  been 
intended  as  a landscape  feature.  Whether  FitzWilliam  or  the  architect,  John  Carr  of  York 
(1:723— 1:807),  initially  had  this  in  mind  is  an  interesting  thought.  Relevant  correspondence  is 


2 Wentworth  Woodhouse  Muniments.  Sheffield  City  Library,  D1550B  (1764).  In  fact  Rockingham  was  buried 
with  Funeral  Pomp  : the  Stewards  A/cs  (WWM)  for  21  April,  1783  show  payments  to  the  undertakers,  Chipchase 
and  Lambert,  of  -£1380  7 s.  6d. 
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lacking  but  at  least  we  have  available  for  comment  two  of  Carr’s  initial  designs3  for  the 
Mausoleum,  one  sheet  being  dated  1783*  Both  schemes  are  very  similar  with  only  minor 
differences.  For  instance,  one  design  uses  a combination  of  pilasters  and  columns,  the  other 
columns  entirely;  the  first  has  twin  flights  of  interesting  though  inappropriate  cantilever 
steps,  the  second— a monumental  single  rise  of  steps  with  returns  at  the  sides.  However  the 
nub  of  the  proposal,  or  proposals,  is  the  circular  domed  funerary  chamber  enclosed  in  a 
square  box  treated  externally  with  neo-classical  detail  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Chambers’ 
Marino,4  Clontarf.  But  it  is  made  unique  with  the  superimposition  of  an  obelisk,  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  eternal  life,  a device  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  translated  in  various 
ways,  rather  unsuspectingly,  we  suggest,  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  Renaissance  (Fig.  3). 

Carr  was  probably  better  informed  than  most  as  to  the  architectural  concomitants  of  the 
hereafter.  He  had  just  completed  one  mausoleum5  and  had  produced  a design  for  another,  a 
small  domed  mausoleum6 *  for  Archbishop  Lord  Robinson,  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Sub- 
sequently, after  he  had  taken'  His  Lordship  to  Vanbrugh  s Castle  Howard,  a place  with  a 
superabundance  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  he  received  a commission  to  design  an  obelisk8  on 


Fig.  1.  Plan  by  Carr  of  design  for  mausoleum. 


3 WWM. 

Marino  was  said  by  Chambers  to  have  been  a development  of  one  of  the  end  pavilions  of  a composition 
which  he  proposed  unsuccessfully  for  Harewood  House  in  1756.  Carr,  who  was  working  on  the  Harewood  estate  at 
the  time,  must  have  seen  the  proposals. 

* 4782  saw  the  completion  of  his  mausoleum  attached  to  Ossington  Church,  Notts,  for  Robert  Denison. 

6 Public  Library,  Armagh,  Dwg  Cat  X.i.g. 

T WWM,  Stewards  Corres,  letter  Carr/Hall  dated  10th  Aug.,  1781. 

Sketch  with  date  1782  in  Carr’s  copy  of  Select  Architecture  by  R.  Morris,  Soane  Museum. 
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Fig.  2.  Plan  by  Carr  of  another  design  for  mausoleum. 

Knox  Hill,  Armagh.  He  had.  also  designed,  some  years  earlier,  an  obelisk  marking  the  inter- 
section of  rides  in  Bramham  Park.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  events  had  influenced 
Carr  in  adopting  the  obelisk  as  the  motif  in  his  competent  submissions  for  the  Rockingham 
Mausoleum.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  whether  FitzWilliam  had  an  opinion  about 
Egyptian  symbolism — nor  even  whether  he  was  prepared  to  offer  a suitable  ride  intersection 
on  Wentworth’s  undulating  landscape!  But  the  obelisk  was  rejected  and  instead  there 
emerged  the  present  three-storey  fabrication.  The  vaulted  chamber  of  the  original  schemes  is 
retained  within  a rusticated  base  but  devoid  of  external  columns ; the  second  storey  consists 
of  an  open  arcade  sheltering  the  empty  sarcophagus ; and  at  the  third  level,  completing  the 
design,  a plain  shallow-domed  temple-cupola  similar  to  those  which  Carr  reserved  for  his 
stable  blocks.  A full  length  statue  of  the  Marquis  in  Garter  robes  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
elegant  columned  chamber  decorated  in  Adamesque  style — not  at  all  funereal — with  busts 
of  the  nobleman’s  closest  friends.9  all  by  Nollekens,  lining  the  walls. 

The  monument  was  considered  by  Pevsner  to  he  an  ‘outstandingly  fine  and  noble  struc- 
ture’10— hut  it  can  and  does  evoke  criticism.  The  intercolumniation  of  the  columns  flanking 

9 Admiral  Keppel,  Fox,  Sir  George  Savile,  Frederick  Montagu,  Duke  of  Portland,  Burke,  John  Lee,  Lord  John 
Cavendish.  The  busts  have  now  been  moved  to  safety. 

10  Buildings  ofEngland.  West  Riding  (1959),  537. 
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the  entrance  is  over-wide,  the  division  of  the  three  stories  is  rather  dull,  the  culmination 
provided  by  the  shallow  dome  is  anti-climatic,  and  indeed,  one  questions  the  necessity  of 
having  the  temple  storey  at  all.  But,  in  fact,  the  mausolem  is  a success  and  stands  out  in 
classical  fashion  in  the  arboreal  landscape.  Possibly,  when  first  constructed,  its  vertical 
character  appeared  over-emphatic  on  the  bare  site  and,  as  will  be  later  related,  four  obelisks 
were  erected  around  the  building  thus  softening  its  impact  with  the  environment. 


Fig.  3.  Elevation  by  Carr  of  design  for  mausoleum  (cf  Fig.  1). 


Where  Carr  derived  the  inspiration  for  his  unusual  conception  is  another  matter  for 
speculation.  The  tiered  Roman  cenotaph  of  the  Julii  at  St.  Remy  de  Provence  near  Arles, 
France  is  a vague  possibility.  According  to  an  account  in  Goslings  Bank,11  Carr  received  a 
payment  in  1776  from  a client  called  ‘Hoare’  who,  if  he  was  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  the 


11  Goslings  Branch  incorporated  in  Barclay’s  Bank,  19  Fleet  Street,  London  EC4P  4DR. 
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owner  of  Stourliead,  also  possessed  an  oil  painting  which  included  the  monument  in  its 
composition.  Carr  may  have  seen  the  picture  whilst  carrying  out  minor  works  for  the 
gentleman,  but  here  we  are  dealing  only  with  supposition.  In  any  case,  the  Rockingham 
Mausoleum  has  but  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  Roman  building  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  Carr  s limited  educational  background,  leads  one  to  suggest  that  the  architect  did  not 


Fig.  4.  Section  by  Carr  ol  design  in  Fig.  3. 

resort  to  ancient  classical  precept  but  drew  on  his  own  experience.  The  most  obvious 
^SS^tion  is  that  he  simply  elaborated  on  his  design  of  the  multi-storied  tower  of  Ossington 
Church,  a building  finished  about  1782.  Let  us  now  refer  to  something  more  factual. 

The  first  payment  in  the  special  account  book12  for  the  building  of  the  Mausoleum  is 


12  WWM. 
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clearly  made  out  to  Thomas  Worrall  for  supplying  foundation  stone  and  is  dated  n Novem- 
ber, 1785.  However,  earlier  on  i January  1785,  FitzWilliam  wrote  to  the  Steward  asking 
whether  the  foundation  ‘to  the  Monument’  had  been  laid  and  on  checking  the  general 
estate  accounts13  we  find  that  payments  were  in  fact  recorded  on  29  December  1784  for 
leading  stone  to  the  mausoleum.  Thus  1784  marked  the  start  of  building  operations. 


Fig.  5.  Elevation  by  Carr  of  another  design  for  mausoleum  (cf  Fig.  2). 


The  lengthy  accounts — twenty  eight  pages — present  a fairly  typical  picture  of  a large 
eighteenth  century  building  operation:  a constant  stream  of  small  payments  to  little  men 
and  infrequent  large  payments  to  established  craftsmen.  The  difficulties  are  also  apparent. 
Stone  had  to  be  obtained  from  many  sources — quarries  at  Wath,  Mexborough,  Denaby, 
Hooton  Roberts,  Burtcliffe  Bank  and,  principally,  from  Oak’s  quarry.  Some  payments 


13  WWM. 
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were  made  for  stone  at  the  quarry,  usually  about  4p  per  cubic  foot,  some  for  the  supply  and 
carriage  onto  site  and  there  were  many  payments  simply  for  transportation.  Some  hauliers 
were  paid  at  so  much  a cubic  foot,  others  at  so  much  a ton  of  stone;  others,  most  usually,  by 
the  day.  In  addition,  tolls  had  to  be  paid  and,  when  the  stone  came  by  way  of  the  River  Don 
and  the  Greasbrough  Canal,  further  dues  and  wharfage  were  also  involved. 

Presumably  the  more  elaborate  stonework  was  cut  at  the  carver’s  headquarters  at  Don- 
caster, some  at  the  quarry — though  the  accounts  give  no  indication — but  some  is  likely  to 
have  been  done  on  site  as  a brick  workshop  was  erected  in  October  1786  and  another  in 
November  1787.  Tarpoling’  and  the  scaffold  poles  came  from  Richard  Moxon,  the  well- 
known  timber  merchant  of  Hull. 


It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  as  to  the  detailed  progress  of  the  works  for  the  principal 
tradesmen  were  paid  late  and  in  large  sums.  Thomas  Waterworth,  carver  of  Doncaster, 
received  his  recompense  of  ^4 66  8 5.  10 d.  in  September  1788,  after  his  men  must  have  been 
working  for  two  or  three  years.  The  account  is  fully  itemised  ‘O.G  moulding’,  ‘carved  bead 
moulding  , Egg  and  Anker’,  ‘Leaf  Graf  s’  are  typical  descriptions.  The  pricings  given  would 
presumably  have  been  agreed  with  Carr  prior  to  the  start  of  operations — the  normal 

procedure  on  the  Wentworth  estate.  A representative  extract  of  detail  is  given  below: 

12  Sept.  1788 

12  Composite  Capitals  enriching  with  all  their  Ornaments  at  £12.12.0  151.4.0 

8 Corenthean  Capitals  to  the  three  Quarter  Columns  enrich’d  with  all  their  Ornaments 

£10.10.0  each  84.0.0 

4 Corenthean  Capitals  to  the  Angle  Columns  near  whole  ones  at  TO-O.o  54.12.0 

56  Flowers  in  the  great  Dorick  Cornice  betwixt  the  Bells  at  3s.  each  8.8.0 


The  masons,  Samuel  Sykes  Charles  Hobson  & Co’14  mainly  responsible  for  the  building, 
also  received  their  first  payment,  of  £1061  195.  10 d.  in  September  1788.  Yet  from  the 
beginning  they  had  been  involved  in  the  construction,  acting  virtually  as  builders,  unloading 
stone,  erecting  scaffolding  and  assisting  other  trades.  They  were  not  common  masons  either: 
besides  cutting  the  rusticated  masonry,  they  cut  the  columns,  the  cornices,  the  architraves 
and  did  work  which  we  would  have  expected  carvers  to  have  performed,  for  example,  the 
flutings  in  the  architraves.  The  material  was  provided  for  them,  and  so  payment  represented 
only  the  labour.  A unit  price — so  much  the  foot,  for  example — depending  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  labour,  was  prefixed  and  after  measurement  used  as  the  basis  for  costing.  Almost 
certainly  the  individual  pricings  had  also  been  agreed  previously  with  Carr  who  was 
responsible  for  the  final  detailed  measurement.  The  date,  September  1788,  would  seem  to 
indicate  also  that  the  main  structure  had  largely  been  erected:  payments  made  later  tended  to 
be  on  a day  work  basis  as  though  the  original  contracts  for  measured  work  had  been 
completed. 

In  December  of  1788,  Joseph  Johnson,  Junior,  the  plumber,  was  paid  for  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  cornices  and  similar  parts  with  sheet  lead  and  for  running  a protection  of 
lead  into  the  grooves  cut  to  take  the  iron  chain  courses.  In  the  following  March,  the  masons 
were  paid  for  24  days  labour  at  25.  a day.  Then,  turning  to  the  Estate  Accounts  momentarily, 
we  notice  an  item  for  1789  which  possible  explains  the  re-employment  of  the  masons: 

Thomas  Hobson  for  bread  for  the  Masons  when  the  top  stone  of  the  Mausoleum 

was  set  on  the  9th  of  August  Lord  Milton15  being  present  3.0 

November  1789,  saw  a payment  to  the  unreliable  but  competent  York  statuary,  John  Fisher: 

For  the  four  Pedestals  in  the  Niches  at  the  Mausoleum,  Marble,  Mason’s  Work  and  pollishing 
nineteen  pounds  each 

Pedestal  for  the  Statue  Marble  and  Working 
To  281  Dozen  Capital  Letters  in  the  Inscription  at  2 s.  per  Dozen 

Self  and  two  Men  Journey  from  York  to  put  up  the  above,  Horse  Hire  time  and  Expences 


76.0.0 

99.8.0 

28.2.0 
8.8.0 


£U9-8.8 

Others  in  the  team,  local  men,  were  John  Cooper,  John  Peace,  Charles  Hobson,  Mark  Cooper,  Francis  Hardy, 
John  Ward,  Thomas  Hobson,  John  Hobson,  Anthony  Ogdin. 

15  Lord  Milton,  aged  two,  was  the  son  of  FitzWilliam. 
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By  December  1789,  trees  had  been  planted  on  796/1000  acres  of  land  surrounding  the 
mausoleum.  Then,  perhaps  because  of  a theft  from  the  workshop  a year  earlier16  and  because 
of  possible  vandalism,  FitzWilliam  had  second  thoughts  and  the  monument  was  encircled  by 
a fence  of  ‘743  Cast  Iron  Bannisters,  iron  gate,  railing  lock  and  6 keys’  supplied  by  the 
ironfounders  of  Rotherham,  Samuel  Walker  and  Co.  The  work  was  largely  effected  by  the 
masons  who  were  further  recompensed  in  December  1790,  by  which  time  they  must  have 
completed  the  Octagon  Lodge  (for  the  caretaker)  as  Thomas  Denton  was  paid  for  its 
plastering.  There  was  another  pause  until  August  1791  when  payment  was  made  to  Thomas 
Waterworth  for  more  carving  and  for  the  gilding  of  Fisher’s  inscription.  Flis  account 
included  the  magnificent  pots  at  the  corners  of  the  second  tier  described  as : 

4 large  Vases  neatly  ornamented  with  vein’d  & carved  Leaves  T11  44.0.0 

By  the  time  the  specialist  plasterers  of  York,  Henderson  and  Crabtree,  had  been  paid 
-£62  1 15.  od.  on  25  October  1791,  the  mausoleum  project  was,  according  to  the  account 
book,  for  all  practical  purposes,  finished  at  a cost  of  .£3,208  35.  4 Jd. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  building  is  limited  but  there  are  several  letters  from  Carr 
in  the  Steward’s  Papers  to  supplement  and  to  act  as  a check  on  the  dates  given  in  the  ac- 
counts. These,  among  other  matters,  highlight  the  difficulties  of  communication  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Drawings  and  instructions  were  dispatched  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
by  people  happening  to  bejourneying  by  way  of  Wentworth,  by  the  travelling  fish  man,  by 
post  and  by  carrier  to  Rotherham  there  to  be  picked  up  by  the  estate  staff.  Detailed  drawings 
were  produced  as  they  were  needed  and,  like  Adam  and  Chambers,  Carr  often  had  to  ask  for 
dimensions  of  the  work  already  completed  as  apparently  he  had  not  kept  a working  drawing 
of  the  final  design.  Sometimes,  when  his  Lordship’s  approval  was  needed,  they  were  first 
delivered  to  FitzWilliam,  frequently  in  London,  for  onward  transmission.  On  one  occasion 
the  drawing  for  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  mausoleum  was  mislaid  after  FitzWilliam  had 
taken  it  to  the  races  (16  October  1787).  As  the  steward  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  overseer  to 
the  construction,  Tommy  Hobson,  ‘sober  and  diligent’,  presumably  one  of  the  masons 
mentioned  in  the  accounts,  acted  as  the  director  of  works. 

The  earliest  relevant  letter  is  dated  as  late  as  12  May,  1786.  In  it,  Carr  asks  that  Hobson 
should  order  stone  for  the  cornice  the  drawing  of  which,  being  too  large  for  a letter,  ‘must 
come  by  some  person  or  other’.  His  next  letter,  January,  1787,  indicates  that  the  base  storey 
had  been  completed  for  he  dilates  on  the  requirement  for  the  columns  of  the  first  storey.  Full 
of  good  sense,  Carr  orders  the  joints  of  the  cornice  to  be  slightly  raised  to  throw  off  the 
water  quickly.  Subsequent  letters  give  instructions  for  incorporating  a chain  course  and 
diagonal  bars  across  the  corners  of  the  building.  By  the  end  of  1787,  it  would  appear  that  the 
second  storey  was  finished,  apart  from  the  sarcophagus  the  details  of  which  still  had  to  be 
finalised  with  FitzWilliam.  In  March  1788,  Carr  had  decided  that  another  chain  course  was 
needed  to  strengthen  the  cornice  supporting  the  flat  dome  of  the  third  tier.  Even  so,  he 
expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  structure  would  bear  the  weight  of  a crowning  vase 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  provided  over  St.  Ann’s  Well  at  Buxton.17  Reluctantly  the  counsel 
of  caution  prevailed  and  the  terminal  feature  was  unfortunately  omitted. 

In  April  1788,  Carr,  from  London,  reported  that  Nollekins  had  started  to  model  the 
figure  of  the  Marquis  and  asked  the  Steward  to  supply  the  sculptor  with  dimensions  of  the 
plinth  on  which  it  was  to  stand.18  In  May,  1789,  instructions  were  issued  as  to  the  making  of 
the  windows  and  entrance  door,  all  of  which  were  to  be  in  oak.  Carr  was  particularly  an- 
xious that  the  iron  fixing  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  frame  should  be  prevented  from  rusting 
by  its  being  boiled  ‘two  or  three  days  in  hot  oyl’  and  afterwards  painted.  June  saw  concern 

16  Joseph  Senior  was  prosecuted  for  breaking  in  and  stealing  wearing  apparel  about  July  1788. 

17  Interestingly  enough  the  vase,  weighing  half  a ton,  topping  the  steeple  of  the  church  which  Carr  had  donated  to 
his  native  village  of  Horbury,  fell  off  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

18  Yet  the  statue  is  dated  1774. 
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over  the  positioning  of  the  busts  of  the  Marquis’s  friends  which,  seemingly,  had  already  been 
sculpted.  In  July,  1789,  Carr  agreed  to  the  striking  of  the  scaffolding. 

Thus,  from  the  limited  correspondence  alone,  it  would  appear  that  finality  had  been 
reached.  But  then,  in  September,  1792,  Carr  asked  for  dimensions  of  the  old  obelisks  in  the 
garden,  west  of  the  mansion. 1J  The  intention  was  to  produce  a drawing  showing  the 
obelisks  positioned  at  the  four  corners  of  the  mausoleum.  Fitz^Villiam  approved  of  the 
arrangement  and  in  February,  1793,  Carr  instructed  the  Steward  to  set  the  obelisks  on  the 
diagonal  so  that  from  the  Portico  or  Hall  door  one  will  see  two  sides  of  each  obelisk  which 
will  make  them  look  larger— for  my  only  doubt  is  that  looking  too  small  at  the  distance 
from  the  Portico’.20  Quite  apart  from  this  supporting  the  thesis  that  the  Mausoleum  was 
designed  to  be  seen  as  a Landscape  feature,  the  comment  has  rarity  value  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  records  of  Carr  expressing  himself  011  aesthetic  matters.  The  obelisks  were  erected  in  the 
position  decreed  by  Carr,  their  reuse  being  an  early  illustration,  we  suggest,  of  conservation, 
especially  appropriate  in  the  context  of  the  Mausoleum,  a Grade  I Listed  Building,  the 
conservation  of  which  requires  our  vigilant  attention.21 

Grateful  acknowledgements  for  facilities  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  are  made  to  the  Agent,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
Wentworth  Estates  Co.,  and  to  the  Archives  Department,  Central  Library,  Sheffield. 


19  Walpole  was  contemptuous  of  them  and  thought  that  they  made  the  garden  look  like  a ninepin  bowling  alley 
Titers  to  Horace  Walpole,  ed.  Cunningham,  P.,  1906,  iii,  28-9,  1756).  They  are  about  40  feet  high. 

I he  portico  of  the  mansion,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 

The  mausoleum,  partly  bricked  up,  now  stands  within  a steel  frame  to  help  prevent  damage  from  subsidence 
caused  by  coal  mining  operations.  It  has  also  suffered  from  vandalism. 
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SHORTER  NOTES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

JUGULAR  VEIN  OCCLUSION  IN  THE  BRONZE  AGE 

By  Keith  Manchester 

Summary.  The  present  article  reports  a possible  cancellous  osteoma  secondary  to  a subperiosteal  haemangioma  of 
the  Temporal  bone  causing  partial  occlusion  of  the  Jugular  foramen  in  a cranium  of  possible  Yorkshire  Bronze  Age 
date. 

During  gardening  in  1973  at  Masham,  Yorkshire  an  incomplete  and  broken  human 
cranium  was  found  with  fragments  of  a right  and  left  femur  and  with  an  incomplete  left 


Fig.  1.  Detail  of  skull  from  Masham  showing  occlusion  of  Jugular  foramen. 
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fibula.  An  examination  of  the  bones  indicates  that  the  individual  was  an  adult,  probably 
male,  of  height  approximately  162  cm.  The  cephalic  index  is  approximately  84.  The  exact 
provenance  of  the  bones  is  not  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  associated  grave  goods, 
archaeological  dating  is  not  possible.  C14  assay,  a destructive  technique,  is  not  considered 
justified  in  view  of  the  pathological  importance  of  the  specimen.  The  brachycephaly,  and 
the  origin  from  an  area  which  has  yielded  burials  of  Early  Bronze  Age  date,  may  indicate 
that  the  bones  are  from  a burial  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  (nineteenth-eighteenth  century 
B.C.). 

Whilst  removing  dry  gravel-type  material  from  the  skull,  it  was  noted  that  the  Auditory 
ossicles  were  present  on  the  left  side  but  absent  on  the  right.  This  may  not  be  significant 


Fig.  2.  Detail  of  skull  showing  Temporal  bone. 
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because  failure  of  preservation  of  the  ossicles  on  one  or  both  sides  is  not  uncommon  in 
archaeological  specimens.  On  the  left  side,  that  part  of  the  Temporal  bone  containing  the 
Jugular  foramen  is  not  preserved.  The  Jugular  foramen  on  the  right  side  is  partially  occluded 
by  an  irregular  solid  mass.  (Fig.  1).  The  mass,  which  is  of  irregular  shape,  has  an  irregular 
surface  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior,  lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  Jugular 
foramen.  It  does  not  extend  into  the  Jugular  fossa  or  into  the  groove  for  the  Sigmoid  sinus. 
There  is  a canal  3 mm  in  diameter  at  the  internal  orifice  through  the  substance  of  the  mass. 
The  mass  and  the  contiguous  area  of  the  Temporal  bone  are  of  a darker  brown  colour  than 
the  remainder  of  the  cranium.  (Fig.  2).  The  Jugular  fossa  and  the  groove  for  the  Sigmoid 
sinus  appear  to  be  of  normal  size.  No  further  abnormalities  are  noted  in  the  cranium. 

Radiographically  the  Mastoid  air  cells  are  normal.  X-ray  of  the  mass  occluding  the 
Jugular  foramen  demonstrates  that  it  is  composed  of  lamellar  type  bone.  The  immediately 
contiguous  bone  is  slightly  less  dense  radiographically  than  the  remainder  of  the  surrounding 
Temporal  bone. 

Since  the  Sigmoid  sinus  becoming  the  Jugular  vein  occupies  the  area  of  the  occlusion,  a 
possible  ossified  primary  venous  neoplasm  was  considered  as  a diagnosis,  but  a review  of 
primary  venous  neoplasms  by  Light  et  al.  did  not  cite  a single  ossified  lesion.  Neither  was 
there  recorded  a cranial  site  for  a primary  venous  neoplasm.  Considering  the  site  and  X-ray 
appearance  of  the  mass,  it  is  thought  that  the  mass  may  be  a cancellous  osteoma.  The  relative 
loss  of  radiodensity  in  the  contiguous  bone  may  indicate  that  the  lesion  is  secondary  to  a 
subperiosteal  haemangioma. 

Clearly  this  almost  complete  obstruction  to  the  Jugular  venous  drainage  from  the  interior 
of  the  skull  was  of  gradual  development.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  osteoma  was  probably 
slow  and  took  place  over  a time  sufficient  to  allow  the  development  of  an  alternative 
collateral  system  of  drainage  from  the  venous  sinuses  within  the  skull.  Therefore  there  were 
probably  no  symptoms  resulting  from  this  tumour  and  the  resultant  Jugular  venous  ob- 
struction. 

With  the  exception  of  ivory  osteomata  of  the  skull  vault,  neoplasms  of  bone  are  rarely 
found  in  earlier  human  skeletons.  A skull  vault  of  the  Roman  period  in  Britain  showed  a 
bony  growth  from  the  outer  table  which  has  been  interpreted  as  due  to  a meningeoma  or  an 
angioma  (Brothwell  1967). 
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A PAGAN  ANGLO-SAXON  CREMATION  BURIAL  FROM  SANCTON, 

YORKSHIRE1 

By  Nigel  Kerr 

An  urn  and  its  contents  were  presented  to  Cardiff  City  Museum,  now  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales,  by  Father  George  Cormack  in  1891. 2 A label  stuck  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel  bears  the  following  information: — ‘Anglian  cinerary  urn  containing  charred  human 
remains  dug  up  at  Sancton  Weighton  Wold  in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  by  the  Rev. 
George  Cormack  in  the  Summer  of  1884’. 

Description:  Shoulder-boss  urn  with  conical  neck;  its  upper  parts  are  quite  extensively 
restored,  and  the  rim  is  missing.  Decoration  consists  of  two  incised  necklines  above  an 
applied  raised  collar  bearing  impressed  diagonal  lines.  Panels  are  formed  by  applied  vertical 


1 I am  indebted  to  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  for  permission  to  publish  this  vessel. 

2 Museum  accession  number  92-21. 
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strips  bearing  diagonally  impressed  lines  in  a ‘wheat  ear’  motif;  they  are  outlined  by  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines,  and  contain  line-and-groove  ‘wyrm-like’  figures.  Below  are  four 
pushed-out  squarish  bosses,  each  bearing  three  vertical  lines;  they  are  flanked  by  broad 
vertical  grooves  and  two  or  three  narrower  lines. 

The  fabric  is  fairly  coarse,  with  some  pitting  where  organic  material  has  burnt-out  during 
firing.  The  surface  is  generally  dark  brown/black  in  colour,  with  a few  lighter  buff  patches 
towards  the  base;  the  vessel  was  fired  right  way  up. 

Description  oj  the  Contents:  A miscellaneous  collection  of  material  was  mixed-up  with  the 
cremated  remains,  including  a tin  tack,  a brass  pin,  a piece  of  clear  bottle  glass  and  a fragment 
of  handmade  iron  nail.  It  is  improbable  that  any  of  these  was  found  with  the  urn. 

However,  two  previously  melted  fragments,  one  of  glass  and  the  other  of  bronze,  are 
probably  genuine  gravegoods:  the  evidence  of  exposure  to  intense  heat  is  characteristic  of 
objects  which  accompanied  the  corpse  on  the  funeral  pyre.  The  glass  fragment  is  1 • 5 cm  in 
diameter  and  has  a pale  translucent  blue  colour.  The  piece  of  bronze  is  less  than  0-5  cm  in 
diameter,  and  is  totally  undistinguishable.  Neither  is  illustrated. 

Discussion:  From  the  information  supplied  with  the  vessel,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  absolutely 
certain  from  which  of  the  two  known  Sancton  cemeteries  it  came.3  The  ‘Sancton  I’  cemetery 
is  the  more  probable  site,  as  it  contained  many  inurned  cremations,4  and  is  situated  on  the 
higher  ground  or  ‘Wold’  to  the  north-east  of  the  modern  village  of  Sancton.5 

There  is  evidence  that  this  site  was  sporadically  excavated  on  several  occasions  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.6  Father  Cormack,  who  taught  at  the  Catholic  boys’  school  at 
nearby  Market  Weighton,  was  presumably  involved  in  one  such  investigation,  of  which  the 
label  on  this  vessel  is  the  sole  evidence.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a keen  antiquarian,  as  well 
as  a biblical  scholar  of  some  renown.  He  moved  from  Market  Weighton  to  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Cardiff  in  1884,  and  presumably  donated  the  urn  to  the  City  Museum  shortly 
after  his  arrival. 7 We  must  be  grateful  that  he  did  not  follow  the  normal  nineteenth-century 
practise  of  throwing  the  contents  of  the  urn  away. 

The  vessel  belongs  to  Myres’s  group  of  urns  decorated  with  ‘wyrm-like’  figures,  and  is 
most  closely  paralleled  by  Corpus  No.  3607  from  Baston,  Tines.,  and  No.  2110  from 
Illington,  Norfolk.8  Both  these  share  the  free-hand  element  in  their  decorative  schemes, 
together  with  ‘wyrm-like’  motifs.  Apart  from  this,  the  Illington  vessel  has  an  applied  raised 
collar  similar  to  that  on  the  Sancton  vessel.  However,  the  similarities  between  the  three  pots 
are  not  particularly  close,  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  linked  manufacture. 

The  dating  of  the  Sancton  pot  is  difficult.  The  accompanying  grave-goods  are  unhelpful, 
and  the  absence  of  a recorded  context  means  that  only  the  intrinsic  attributes  of  the  vessel 
can  be  used.  The  plastic  decoration,  together  with  the  freehand  motifs,  suggests  a fifth- 
century  date  on  conventional  typological  grounds. 

The  sex  of  the  burial  would  appear  to  be  female  on  the  balance  of  evidence.  Dr.  Wilkinson 
suspects  the  burial  to  be  female  from  osteological  evidence,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  glass 
fragment,  which  probably  derives  from  a bead. 

Report  011  the  Cremated  Done  by  Dr.J.  L.  Wilkinson,  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  University  College, 
Cardiff. 

General:  Total  weight  635  grammes.  Approximately  25  R of  the  bones  are  charred  black. 

Skull  (fawn  colour):  28  pieces,  maximum  size  5-5  cm,  mostly  of  vault,  well  developed  diploe,  including  occiput 
with  groove  of  sigmoid  sinus  and  unfused  suture.  Maximum  thickness  8 mm,  deformed  by  heat.  Parietal  (or  frontal) 


3 A.  Meaney,  A Gazeteer  of  Early  Anglo-Saxon  Burial  Sites  (London,  1964).  Subsequently  referred  to  as  Meaney, 
1964. 

4 J.  N.  L.  Myres  and  W.  H.  Southern,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Cremation  Cemetery  at  Sancton,  East  Yorkshire  (Hull,  1973). 

5 M.  L.  Faull,  The  Location  and  Relationship  of  the  Sancton  Anglo-Saxon  Cemeteries’,  Ant.  J.,  56  (1976), 
pp.  227-233. 

6 Meaney,  1964. 

7 Father  Cormack  was  priest  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cardiff' from  1884  to  1918. 1 am  grateful  to  Father  W.  G.  Jones, 
the  present  incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  for  this  and  other  information  on  Father  Cormack. 

8 J.  N.  L.  Myres,  A Corpus  oj  Anglo-Saxon  Pottery  of  the  Pagan  Period  (Cambridge,  1977),  pp.  65-66  and  Fig.  3 66. 
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bone  with  unfused  suture  up  to  6 mm  thick.  Petrous  temporal  with  marking  of  semicircular  canal.  Fragment  of 
alveolar  margin  of  mandible.  No  teeth  or  roots  of  teeth. 

Vertebrae:  One  articular  surface  only. 

Pelvis:  Nil. 

Ribs:  17  fragments  up  to  5 cm,  one  heavily  charred. 

Scapulae:  Nil. 

Liwb  bones:  95  fragments,  maximum  length  6 cm,  including  fragments  of  humerus,  tibia,  and  forearm  bones. 
About  10  R charred.  Maximum  cortical  thickness  6 mm,  No  typical  femoral  cortex.  Quite  large  patella  fragment, 
not  charred  and  unusually  well  preserved  for  a cremation  specimen.  4 metatarsal  fragments.  8 pieces  of  articular 
surface  from  joints,  including  head  of  first  metatarsal,  upper  humerus  (or  femur),  upper  talus. 

Conclusions: 

Mature  adult  (size  and  thickness  of  bones). 

Age:  Under  40  years  (unfused  skull  sutures),  probably  20-30  years. 

Sex:  Difficult  to  determine  because  of  doubt  as  to  whether  a long  bone  shaft  fragment  was  femoral  or  humeral. 
Skull  thickness  slightly  more  likely  to  be  female  than  male. 

Observations:  Probably  cremated  in  supine  position  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  spine,  heat  deformity  of 
occiput  and  persistence  of  patella.  There  was  considerable  bone  powder  suggestive  of  pulverising  after  cremation. 
The  extent  of  black  charring  indicates  low  efficiency  of  the  cremation  process. 


Fig.  1.  An  urn  from  Sancton  in  Cardiff. 
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A TWELFTH-CENTURY  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CALENDAR 

By  Kenneth  Harrison 

Among  the  city  churches  of  York,  St.  Margaret  Walmgate  can  boast  the  finest  of  early 
porches:  not  in  situ  but  formerly  belonging  to  the  Lazar-house  of  St.  Nicholas  without  the 
walls.  The  date  of  foundation  is  unknown,  though  the  hospital  received  a grant  of  land  from 
Queen  Matilda  (died  1152)  ;1 2 3 4  she  was  presumably  the  wife  of  Stephen  and  not  the  formidable 
Empress  who  only  called  herself  queen  for  a while  in  1141.  When  the  building  was  pulled 
down  in  the  seventeenth  century  its  porch  was  re-erected,  rather  carelessly,  as  an  adornment 
to  St.  Margaret’s. 

A careful  description  of  the  porch  was  given  by  James  Fowler  in  1873  :2  apart  from  per- 
sonal inspection  he  was  able  to  consult  the  engraving  published  by  Drake,3  and  that  by 
J.  Browne,  1827.4  Even  at  the  latter  date  some  of  the  detail  recorded  by  the  (somewhat 
indifferent)  picture  in  Drake  has  been  lost.  Fowler’s  singular  merit  lies  in  recognising  that  the 
outermost  order  incorporated  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  alternating  with  symbols  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  calendar,  which  is  of  lunisolar  form  and  requires  intercalation  from  time  to  time  by  a 
thirteenth  month.  This  month,  Thrilidi,  is  here  represented  by  a man  scything — the  hay 
harvest — appropriate  to  the  June-July  period  when  intercalation  took  place.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  calendar  is  due  to  Bede,  in  his  De  Temporum  Ratione  of  725. 5 In  recognising  the 
luni-solar  form  Fowler,  though  he  did  not  go  into  particulars,  was  well  in  advance  of  the 
classic  monograph  by  Martin  Nilsson.6  Nothing  material  to  the  present  purpose  is  added  in  a 
later  paper,  inspired  by  St.  Margaret’s,  on  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.7 

Until  more  evidence  is  available  the  porch  should  be  recognised  as  a unique  illustration 
of  this  ancient  calendar — at  least  in  England  and  therefore,  presumably,  anywhere.  As  to  its 
date,  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  must  surely  be  correct.8  Perhaps  so  late  a date  will 
be  less  surprising  when  we  remember  that  links  with  the  past  were  still  strong.  Version  E of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  continues  until  the  early  part  of  1155,  and  in  a manuscript 
preserved  in  the  British  Library  there  are  annalistic  entries  in  Old  English,  dated  1193  and 
1 194,  not  unlike  those  in  the  Chronicle  some  forty  years  earlier.9  During  the  twelfth  century 
it  would  still  be  possible  for  a farmer  working  in  the  lonely  hills  of  Cheviot,  or  the  Pennines, 
to  make  practical  use  of  a luni-solar  calendar.  Yet  in  a city  like  York,  with  abundance  of 
churches,  the  Julian  calendar  will  have  been  paramount.  Perhaps  we  should  look  for  the 
designer,  or  source  of  inspiration,  in  a scholarly  Anglo-Norman  who  was  familiar  with  De 
Temporum  Ratione,  a standard  text,  and  had  pored  over  this  curiosity  of  heathen  survival 
from  an  age  long  vanished. 


1 F.  Drake,  Eboracum  (London,  1736),  Appendix,  p.  xl. 

2 ‘On  medieval  representations  of  the  months  and  seasons’,  Archaeologia,  XLIV  (1873),  pp.  137-224,  esp.  pp.  146-9, 
190-91. 

3 Drake,  Eboracum,  opp.  p.  308. 

4 An  earlier  state  of  Browne’s  engraving,  dated  1818,  is  preserved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (London),  R.P., 
York  iv,  p.  18. 

5 Bcdae  Opera  De  Temporibus,  ed.  C.  W.  Jones  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1943),  c.XV.  For  a detailed  analysis  see  K. 
Harrison,  ‘The  Primitive  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar’,  Antiquity,  47  (1973),  pp.  284-7. 

6 (N.)  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Primitive  time-reckonings  (Lund,  1920),  pp.  292-7. 

7 R.  Brown,  Jr.,  ‘Remarks  on  the  Zodical  Virgo’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  9 (1886),  pp.  440-69. 

8 G.  Zarnecki,  Later  English  romanesque  sculpture,  1140-1210  (London,  1953),  p.  35,  implies  circa  1160.  Miss  K.  J. 
Galbraith,  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  Birkbeck  College,  WCi,  kindly  allows  me  to  record  her  agreement 
with  Prof.  Zarnecki’s  opinion. 

9 N.  R.  Ker,  Catalogue  of  manuscripts  containing  Anglo-Saxon  (Oxford,  1957),  p.  331. 1 owe  this  reference  to  Prof.  D. 
Whitelock,  who  draws  attention  to  the  presence  of  epacts,  concurrents,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  A.D.  dates. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  IN  ELIZABETHAN  HULL 
By  Donald  Woodward 


Economic  and  agrarian  historians  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period  are  constantly  hampered 
in  their  researches  by  the  shortage,  or  absence,  of  adequate  price  data  for  the  major  products 
of  England’s  farm.  In  his  survey  of  prices,  presented  in  volume  IV  of  the  Agrarian  History  of 
England  and  Wales,  Peter  Bowden  was  forced  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Thorold  Rogers 
and  Lord  Beveridge;  his  index  of  wheat  prices  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  over- worked 
Exeter  series,  adjusted  where  possible  by  observations  for  other  places.  As  he  freely  admitted 
the  results  are  non-too-reliable.1  That  contemporaries  were  sometimes  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  inadquate  information  is  illustrated  by  the  letter  reproduced  below,  sent 
from  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Hull  in 
January  1605. 2 3 Apparently,  Dorset  had  asked  in  August  1602  for  information  about  the  price 
of  wheat  at  Hull  during  the  mid  1580s  and  mid  1590s.  The  resulting  answer  from  Hull  had 
included  a number  of  suspiciously  rounded  figures  which  were  queried  in  the  letter  of  1605. 
Any  reply  sent  from  Hull  has  not  survived  although  the  gist  of  the  town’s  answer  was 
scrawled  on  the  back  of  the  original  letter  in  a barely  legible  hand.  The  prices  returned  to 
London  had  been  determined  by  asking  around  among  the  bakers  and  other  citizens  for,  it 
was  admitted,  Hull  did  not  have  an  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  prices.  This  was  also 
true  of  most  other  towns,  and  early-Stuart  Privy  Councillors  and  present-day  historians 
share  a common  frustration. 


The  Document 4 

After  my  hartye  commendacons : Whereas  by  a l[ett]re  of  the  9th  of  August  1602  I was 
adv[er]tized  from  the  then  Maior  and  aldermen  of  that  Towne  of  Hull  that  the  usuall  prize 
[price]  of  wheate  in  A[nn]o  [15] 86  was  at  xxxs  the  quarter,  in  a[nn]o  [15] 87  at  Is  the  quar- 
ter, and  in  a[nn]o  [i5]95  at  xls  the  quarter.  Nowe  to  th’intent  the  more  faith  and  creditt 
maye  be  given  to  yor  reporte  and  certificate  of  the  saide  differinge  prizes  of  wheate  in  thos 
three  sev[er]all  yeres  I desire  onlie  to  be  certefied  from  you  whither  [whether]  there  be  anye 
officer  under  yow  w[hi]ch  is  appointed  to  register  and  enter  in  any  booke  the  ordinary  rates 
and  prizes  of  corne  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  solde  and  bought  in  the  open  m[ar]ket 
there,  or  by  what  other  waies  or  meanes  yow  came  to  the  knowledge  of  thos  rates  of 


wheate  w[i]thin  the  three  yeres  before  specefied.  And  so  expectinge  yor  pr 
accordingly  I bidd  you  hartelie  ffarewell.  ffrom  Dorset  house  this  2nh  [sic. 
[N.S.  1605] 

Yor  lovinge  freinde, 

T.  Dorset 


e]sent  arms  were 
of  January  1604 


Maior  and  aldermen  of  Hull. 

On  the  back] : To  my  lovinge  freinds  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  the  Towne  of  Hull. 
Added  note  on  the  back] : yt  was  Inquyred  of  every  maior  in  his  tyme  the  bakers  and 

other  burgeses  for  the  c[e]rtayntie  of  this  matter  and  for  any 
Pycuste5 6  offyser  we  have  not  any. 


1 J.  Thirsk  (ed.),  The  Agrarian  History  of  England  and  Wales,  IV,  1500-1640  (Cambridge,  1967),  pp.  593-695,  814-70. 

2 New  Style;  the  letter  was  dated  23  January,  1604.  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  (1536-1608),  was  a Privy 
Councillor  throughout  the  second  half  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  until  his  death  in  1608.  He  was  also  Lord  Treasurer  from 
1599. 

3 Nothing  further  on  this  matter  can  be  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council;  due  to  a fire  in  1618  there 
is  a gap  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  from  January  1602  to  April  1613.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  this  matter  in 
the  State  Papers  or  in  the  minutes  of  the  Hull  council. 

4  City  Record  Office,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  BRL  148. 1 am  grateful  to  the  Town  Clerk  for  allowing  me  to  publish 

this  document  and  to  the  archivist,  Mr.  G.  W.  Oxley,  for  his  assistance. 

6 The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain  but  it  seems  to  be  a reference  to  the  courts  of  piepowder  which 
controlled  open  markets  and  fairs. 
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RECENT  AIR  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DUGGLEBY  HOWE  AND  THE 

FERRYBRIDGE  HENGE 

By  D.  N.  RILEY 

Duggleby 

While  examining  a photograph  of  Howe  Hill,  Duggleby,  North  Yorkshire  (SE  880669) 
taken  on  July  24th,  1971,  during  one  of  the  first  flights  arranged  by  the  writer  on  behalf  of 
the  Aerial  Archaeology  Committee  of  the  Society,  T.  G.  Manby  recently  noticed  faint  crop 
marks  which  appeared  to  show  a great  ring  surrounding  the  mound.  As  a result  Howe  Hill 
was  included  in  a list  of  places  to  be  watched  from  the  air  in  1979,  and  the  first  visit  was  made 
during  a Eight  on  July  9th,  when  a very  large  ring  was  indeed  seen,  though  the  details  were 
not  too  clear.  Further  visits  were  made  by  the  writer  and  by  A.  L.  Pacitto,  and  the  crop 
marks  gradually  improved  in  contrast  during  late  July  and  early  August.  Unfortunately  the 
writer’s  flights  did  not  coincide  with  the  sunshine  needed  to  give  the  best  pictures  of  crop 
marks,  but  quite  good  results  were  obtained,  and  a photograph  taken  on  August  8th  is 
reproduced  here  (plate  1).  When  looking  at  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  crop 
marks  of  the  ring  from  those  of  the  “envelope  pattern”  at  the  ends  of  two  fields,  caused  by 
the  turning  points  of  farm  machinery. 

The  ring  of  crop  marks  is  not  an  exact  circle,  but  the  diameter  approximates  to  370  m, 
and  the  area  enclosed  to  about  10 -6  ha.  The  principal  elements  of  the  ring  are  seven,  or 
perhaps  six,  lengths  of  ditch,  between  which  are  gaps.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  pieces  of 
ditch  were  partly  obscured  in  1979  by  a small  field  without  distinct  crop  marks,  and  the  site 
is  crossed  by  a modern  road,  but  elsewhere  the  marks  were  fairly  clear.  The  ditches  measure 
from  60  to  150  m in  length.  The  gaps  are  from  10  to  50  m across  on  the  north,  east  and  west 
sides,  but  on  the  south  is  a much  larger  gap,  250  m across.  For  most  of  the  perimeter  the 
outline  of  these  interrupted  ditches  is  followed  by  a continuous,  but  less  prominent  crop 
mark  which  indicates  a narrower  outer  ditch,  present  on  all  sides,  except  the  eastern.  On  this 
side  the  two  ends  of  the  outer  ditch  turn  away  from  Howe  Hill  and  run  eastwards  for  a 
distance  which  has  still  to  be  determined.  One  of  the  easterly  ditches  could  only  be  traced  for 
a short  distance  to  A on  figure  00,  but  the  other  was  followed  for  650  m to  end  at  B.  To  the 
south  of  the  great  ring  is  a further  length  of  crop  mark,  CD  on  figure  00.  These  ditches 
undoubtedly  will  be  traced  further  by  a continued  watch  from  the  air  in  future  years. 

The  site  is  on  a north-facing  slope  with  a gradient  of  about  one  in  twenty,  leading  down 
into  the  Great  Wold  Valley  at  its  western  end,  near  the  source  of  the  Gypsey  Race,  the 
stream  which  follows  the  valley  bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  photograph  (plate  1 ) can  be 
seen  the  enormous  bulk  of  Howe  Hill,  the  size  of  which  was  given  by  Mortimer  as  125  ft 
diameter  and  about  20  ft  high  (metric  equivalents  38  m and  6 m)  in  his  account  of  the  1890 
excavations.1  The  results  of  his  work  are  well  known — a large  number  of  burials  and  some 
fine  Neolithic  grave  goods.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  ring  are  also  the  probable  re- 
mains of  two  small  round  barrows,  the  positions  of  which  are  shown  by  circular  crop  marks, 
caused  by  the  fillings  of  the  circular  trenches  which  formerly  surrounded  them.  The  dia- 
meters of  these  are  about  25  m (distinct  mark  inside  the  great  ring),  and  about  15  m (faint 
mark  outside  the  ring). 

A longer  account  of  this  remarkable  place  is  planned  on  a future  occasion,  and  comments 
at  this  stage  must  be  brief,  but  the  exceptional  size  of  the  monument  must  be  emphasised; 
for  comparison,  the  ditch  of  the  henge  at  Avebury,  Wiltshire  is  345  m in  diameter.  The 


1 J.  R.  Mortimer,  Forty  Years  Researches  in  British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire  (1905),  p.  24. 
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Plate  1. 


Duggleby  Howe  and  surrounding  crop  marks,  1979. 
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Fig.  i.  Plan  of  crop  marks  at  Duggleby. 


DUGGLEBY 
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interrupted  ditches  resemble  those  of  a Neolithic  causewayed  camp,  though  exact  parallels 
cannot  be  cited,  since  most  of  the  causewayed  camps  cover  smaller  areas,  and  those  as  large 
as  the  Duggleby  ring — Windmill  Hill,  Wiltshire  (9*6  ha)  and  Freston,  Suffolk  (8*5  ha), 
particulars  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  list  compiled  by  R.  Palmer2 — consist  of 
three  concentric  rings  with  many  more  causeways  through  the  ditches.  The  great  round 
barrow,  Howe  Hill,  and  the  great  ring  may  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same  date,  but  the 
interrupted  ditch  may  be  assigned  to  the  Neolithic  period,  in  line  with  the  barrow.  The 
narrow  outer  ditch  may  perhaps  also  belong  to  this  early  date,  but  alternatively  it  could  be 
part  of  a later  system  of  boundaries,  a point  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  express  an  opin- 
ion when  more  information  has  been  gathered  about  other  crop  marks  in  the  vicinity.  The 
two  small  circles  probably  mark  the  sites  of  round  barrows  of  Bronze  Age  date. 


Plate  2.  Henge  monument,  west  of  Ferrybridge,  1976. 


2 R.  Palmer,  ‘Interrupted  Ditch  Enclosures  in  Britain:  the  Uses  of  Aerial  Photography  for  Comparative  Studies’, 
Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.,  42  (1976),  pp.  184-6. 
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It  is  most  surprising  that  such  a big  set  of  crop  marks  as  the  ring  surrounding  Howe  Hill 
has  not  attracted  attention  previously,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  archaeological  air 
photography  which  has  been  done  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  since  the  late  1940s.  It  must  be 
concluded  that  with  such  a large  area  of  crop  mark  bearing  soils  to  be  examined,  the  cover 
has  not  been  as  thorough  as  had  been  thought.  There  are  presumably  many  gaps  still  to  be 
filled,  in  spite  of  the  flying  time  already  expended.  The  best  policy  for  the  future  may  be  to 
make  special  studies  of  selected  areas. 

Ferrybridge 

The  surveys  made  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  on  behalf  of  the  Aerial  Archaeology  Com- 
mittee have  included  a watch,  made  as  systematically  as  finances  permitted,  of  the  henge 
monuments  in  the  western  Vale  of  York  and  the  Vale  of  Mowbray.  Nothing  new  has  been 
seen  on  the  six  henges  of  the  Ripon  district,  at  Thornborough  (three),  Hutton  Moor,  Cana, 
and  Nunwick3,  or  at  the  Newton  Kyme  henge  near  Tadcaster4,  but  at  Ferrybridge  crop 
marks  have  revealed  the  position  of  the  ditch  of  the  henge,  (SE  474242)  which  was  first 
known  only  by  the  soil  marks  of  its  bank  seen  on  a vertical  photograph  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey5.  The  ditch  is  100  m in  diameter,  and  appears  to  have  expanded  terminals,  that  is,  it  is 
wider  on  either  side  of  the  entrances.  The  photograph  (plate  2)  taken  on  August  1st,  1976, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  when  the  results  for  that  year  were  reported6.  It  is  important, 
because  it  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  henge  has  only  one  ditch  and  therefore  places  Ferry- 
bridge among  the  class  II  henges  which  have  a ditch  and  an  external  bank,  like  that  at 
Nunwick,  and  not  in  Atkinson’s  class  IIA  henges7,  which  have  an  external  ditch  also,  in 
addition  to  the  other  features,  like  those  at  Thornborough,  Hutton  Moor  and  Cana.  The 
orientation  of  the  entrances  is  about  060°,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  crop  marks. 

The  photograph  does  not  show  the  three  circles  previously  reported8,  no  doubt  the 
ditches  of  ploughed-out  round  barrows,  like  the  similar  ditches  of  two  ploughed  barrows  of 
early  Bronze  Age  date  excavated  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Canon  W.  Greenwell  and  in 
1962  by  A.  L.  Paeitto9,  which  were  located  respectively  west  and  north  of  the  henge,  but 
there  are  interesting  crop  marks  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture  (plate  00). 
These  probably  show  the  boundaries  of  an  early  system  of  land  division,  and  parallel  with 
the  longest  length  of  ditch  is  a probable  pit  alignment  (XY  on  plate  2).  This  has  never  been 
seen  really  distinctly,  and  when  first  seen  was  thought  to  be  the  crop  mark  of  a second  ditch, 
with  breaks  caused  by  modern  agriculture,  but  on  further  consideration  is  thought  to  be 
correctly  interpreted  as  a pit  alignment. 


3 There  are  numerous  references  to  these  monuments.  I have  used  G.  J.  Wainwright,  ‘A  Review  of  Henge  Monu- 
ments in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research’,  Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.,  35  (1969),  pp.  112-133. 

4 D.  N.  Riley,  ‘Air  Reconnaissance  in  Central  and  Southern  Yorkshire  in  1976’,  Y.A.J.,  49  (1977),  PP-  25-27. 

6  R.  W.  Feacham,  ‘Ordnance  Survey:  Archaeological  Report,  1’,  Antiquity,  40  (1966),  p.  145. 

6 D.  N.  Riley,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

7 R.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Excavations  at  Dorchester,  Oxon.,  (1957),  p.  82. 

8 D.  N.  Riley,  ibidem. 

9 A.  L.  Paeitto,  ‘The  Excavation  of  Two  Bronze  Age  Burial  Mounds  at  Ferry  Fryston  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.,  42,  pt.  167  (1969),  pp.  295-305. 
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AUCKLEY  (SE  662004)  A bronze  wing-flanged  axe  with  ‘shield-pattern’  on  the  blade  was  found  by  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  of  Blaxton  on  the  boundary  of  Auckley  and  Blaxton  parishes  after  the  cleaning  out  ol  Mosham  Drain. 
BILSDALE  MIDCABLE  (NZ  552030)  P.  Browarski  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  the  well  preserved  foundations  of  a 
circular  hut,  7 m in  diameter,  with  a doorway  on  the  N.  Tumbled  stone  walls  run  due  E.  and  Wi  from  the  hut  and 
there  are  other  ancient  field  walls  in  the  vicinity. 

COLLINGHAM,  DALTON  PARLOURS  (SE  402445)  The  Iron  Age  enclosures  ( Y.A.J . 51,  p.  1)  were  underlain 
by  a palisaded  settlement.  A total  of  eight  or  nine  round  houses  was  excavated,  of  which  no  more  than  six  were 
contemporary,  and  all  have  yet  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere. 

CONISBROUGH,  CADEBY  CLIFF  A.  Peace  reports  the  following  finds  near  a previously  recorded  enclosure 
(Y.A.J.  51,  p.  1). 

, (SK  513  59967)  A fragment  of  a polished  stone  axe  (Group  VI) . 

, (SK  5 1 5997)  A barbed  and  tanged  flint  arrowhead. 

, (SK  511998)  A leaf-shaped  flint  arrowhead. 

EGTON,  LEASE  RIGG  (NZ  814042)  Worked  flint  appeared  in  all  the  trenches.  There  was  a particularly  dense 
concentration  around  the  sandy  highpoint  at  the  back  of  the  principia,  where  a large  pit  is  certainly  pre-Roman. 
Though  it  produced  no  artefacts,  it  was  cut  by  a Roman  post-trench.  Three  smaller  pits  nearby  are  also  likely  to  be 
pre-Roman;  the  upper  filling  of  one  yielded  the  rim  of  a Food  Vessel.  In  this  aiea  too,  the  Roman  trenches  con- 
tained calcined  (human?)  bone,  suggesting  disturbance  of  a previous  burial  or  burials. 

FLAMBOROUGH  (TA  220724)  A polished  stone  axe,  96  mm  long,  with  facetted  sides  and  a tapering  butt  was 
found  by  A.  Miller  and  presented  to  Sewerby  Hall  Museum,  Bridlington.  Reported  by  J.  R.  Earnshaw. 
FREMINGTON  EDGE,  CASTLE  FARM  (NZ  028004)  A.  Cooper  has  found  the  remains  of  walls  and  ditches 

which  may  indicate  an  Iron  Age  site.  Reported  by  R.  Hartley. 

GAYLES,  GAYLES  MOOR  (NZ  099061)  S.  W.  Feather  has  discovered  two  cup-marked  rocks  on  the  periphery 
of  the  group  recorded  in  this  military  training  area  (Y.A.J.  42,  p.  241). 

GILLAMOOR,  BOONHILL  (SE  671908)  A.  L.  Pacitto  examined  a collection  of  bronzes,  probably  part  of  a 
founder’s  hoard,  discovered  in  the  same  area  as  a small  bronze  axe  of  Yorkshire  type  (Trans.  Scarborough  and  District 
Arch.  Soc.,  10  (1967),  p.  32,  Fig.  1).  It  includes  five  similar  axes,  not  all  complete,  part  of  a sword  hilt,  possibly  part  of 
a spear,  and  three  ingots  or  lumps  of  bronze.  Close  examination  of  the  area  did  not  locate  any  further  artefacts,  and 
Pacitto  ruled  out  the  existence  of  a pit. 

GLAISDALE,  COCK  HEADS  (NZ  7201  approx.)  J.  Winstanley  of  Bolton  Museum  found  a Mesolithic  flint 
axehead,  verified  by  R.  M.  Jacobi  of  Cambridge. 

GRIND  ALE  (TA  158713)  A rectangular  flint  knife  of  the  discoidal  series,  no  by  70  mm,  polished  on  both  iaces 
and  with  bevelled  edges,  was  found  by  M.  T.  Green. 

HIGH  MELTON  (SE  501024)  A.  Peace  reports  a barbed  and  tanged  flint  arrowhead  and  another  at  SE  502024. 
HUTTON-LE-HOLE,  RICCAL  FIELD  (SE  711896)  A small  scraper  of  Wold  flint,  22  mm  by  6 mm  and  well 
worked  on  its  convex  side,  was  found  by  R.  H.  Hayes. 

KIRBY  HILL  and  WHASHTON,  HIGH  MOOR  (NZ  1 30041, 131038)  S.  W.  Feather  has  discovered  two  further, 
cup  and  ring-marked  rocks,  previously  covered  by  vegetation,  in  the  two  groups  previously  recorded  (Y.A.J.  42 
p.  395).  The  area  is  part  of  the  Army’s  Feldon  Ranges. 

MEXBOROUGH  A.  Peace  reports  a flint  scraper  and  three  retouched  flakes  at  SE  485012.  He  has  also  identified 
part  of  a drove-way  on  the  N.  slope  of  V/indhill  on  an  aerial  photograph  taken  by  Meridian  Airmaps  in  1977, 
running  from  SE  485009  to  491007.  This  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the  drove-way  discovered  by  D.  N.  Riley  in 

1976,  which  ran  near  a rectangular  enclosure  at  SE  493005/6. 

MIDDLETON,  PIKE  BENT  (SE  1 16523)  S.  W.  Feather  has  discovered  a cup  and  ring-marked  rock,  until  recently 

covered  by  vegetation.  , , 

THUNDER  BRIDGE,  NR.  HUDDERSFIELD  (SE  184110)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  that  a battle  axe,  of  Codford 
St.  Peter  Stage  V type,  attributable  to  the  Late  Earlier  Bronze  Age,  was  found  by  P.  Davis  on  spoil  derived  from  the 
recutting  of  a ditch  adjacent  to  Station  Road.  The  implement  is  kite-shaped,  15  -2  cm  long,  with  a maximum  breadth 
of  7 ‘6  cm;  it  has  an  expanded  ‘blade’  and  a convex,  parallel-sided  butt,  5*2  and  4'4  cm  deep  respectively.  All  edges 
have  been  gently  rounded  and  polished.  It  is  pierced  just  below  the  centre  by  an  hour-glass  shaped  shaft -hole,  3 cm 
across  the  rims  and  1 *7  cm  at  the  centre.  It  weighs  769  gm.  Now  in  Tolson  Memorial  Museum.  . _ 

THWING,  PADDOCK  HILL  (TA  030707)  The  sixth  season  of  excavation  at  this  small  circular  hillfort  was 
undertaken  by  the  Prehistory  Research  Section  of  the  Y.  A.S.  in  collaboration  with  the  Sewerby  Hall  Museum  under 
the  direction  of  T.  G.  Manby.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  site,  which  contained  the  gateway  through  the 
rampart  and  the  entrance  through  the  Inner  Ditch,  was  examined. 

The  terminals  of  the  Inner  Ditch  were  rounded  with  a causeway  of  unquarried  chalk,  3 ’7  tn  wide,  between  them. 
The  ditch  had  steeply  cut  sides  down  to  a flat  floor  1 ‘4-1  *6  m wide  at  a depth  of  2 m.  The  primary  silting  layers 
were  singularly  barren  of  finds  but  above  these  a thick  layer  of  charcoal  contained  large  quantities  of  animal  bones, 
burnt  stones,  pottery  and  other  occupation  debris,  including  antler  tools.  The  area  within  the  Inner  Ditch  contained  a 
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number  of  postholes,  including  two  pairs  that  continued  lines  found  previously  extending  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  central  building. 

Examination  of  the  area  between  the  Inner  Ditch  and  the  back  of  the  rampart,  a space  12-14  m wide,  located  areas 
of  brown  soil  with  occupation  debris  remaining  in  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the  natural  chalk.  Shallow  hollows 
occurred  immediately  behind  the  rampart  with  occasional  postholes  and  one  shallow  pit. 

Patches  of  rampart  material  were  visible  as  large  and  small  chalk  rubble,  mixed  in  places  with  occupation  debris 
and  resting  on  the  brown,  pre-rampart  soil.  The  front  of  the  rampart  had  a bedding  trench  for  upright  posts,  a 
feature  that  turned  inwards  at  the  gateway  to  hold  a revetment  for  the  gate  passage.  About  5 m to  the  rear  of  this 
revetment  was  the  front  line  of  two  rows  of  massive  postholes  for  the  box-rampart  structure,  set  2 m apart  with 
double  postholes  at  intervals.  Running  through  the  gateway  was  a metalled  road  surface,  3-4  m wide  and  15  cm 
deep,  which  must  be  associated  with  the  re-use  of  the  earthwork  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  construction  of  a post 
mill  on  the  site.  The  detailed  structure  of  the  gateway  cannot  be  studied  until  the  roadway  can  be  removed.  Its 
construction  had  entailed  the  robbing  of  the  lips  of  the  Outer  Ditch  and  the  front  of  the  rampart.  The  northern 
terminal  was  especially  disturbed  and  large  quantities  of  burnt  soil  with  fragment  of  daub  indicate  a burnt  structure 
in  this  area,  probably  a building. 

The  southern  terminal  of  the  Outer  Ditch  was  square-ended,  originally  quarried  to  a depth  of  3*8  m below  the 
level  of  the  pre-rampart  surface,  with  a flat  floor  and  vertical  walls,  3 -5  m wide.  The  primary  silting  layers  of  chalk 
fragments  and  marl  contained  many  animal  bones  and  antler  picks.  Further  pottery  and  other  occupation  debris  was 
incorporated  in  the  secondary  silt. 

Significant  groups  of  Bronze  Age  cultural  material  were  recovered  from  the  rampart  rubble  and  the  pre-rampart 
surface  along  with  stratified  assemblages  from  the  silting  layers  of  both  ditches.  The  latter  features  provided  charcoal 
and  antler  samples  suitable  for  radiocarbon  dating. 

Pottery  comprised  coarse  gritted  barrel-shaped  vessels,  many  with  finger-tip  decoration  on  the  rim  or  on  applied 
cordons.  Vessels  with  rounded  shoulders  and  carinations  were  also  represented.  A large  number  of  small  bronze 
items  were  found,  including  two  pins  of  Urnfield  type,  rings,  scraps  of  decorated  work  and  a piece  of  a blade, 
possibly  a Group  II  dirk  or  rapier.  Carved  chalk  was  represented  by  a spindle  whorl,  several  perforated  discs  and  a 
pear-shaped  weight  with  an  hour-glass  perforation  at  the  top.  Other  material  included  deer  antler  picks,  utilised 
tines,  bone  points  and  pins.  Pieces  of  several  lathe-turned  bracelets  and  a pendant  occur  in  jet.  The  flint  industry  is 
represented  by  large  numbers  of  scrapers,  a fine  plano-convex  knife  and  some  utilised  flakes. 

Large  quantities  of  animal  remains  from  ox,  pig,  sheep,  horse,  deer  and  birds  were  recovered. 

Evidence  of  Neolithic  occupation  within  the  excavated  area  was  provided  by  isolated  Beaker  sherds,  a Peter- 
borough Ware  rim  and  leaf-shaped  flint  arrowheads.  Later  activity  on  the  site  was  indicated  by  Romano-British 
pottery  and  a bronze  brooch,  medieval  pottery,  a bronze  buckle,  iron  shears  and  a knife  blade. 

WAD  WORTH  CARR  (SK  598969)  a large  stone  axe  was  found  by  J.  Walker.  The  surfaces  are  rubbed  down  but 
some  flaking  scars  remain.  It  is  193  mm  long  of  a pointed  oval  section. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE  See  Romano-British  section. 

WESTERDALE,  White  GILL  (NZ  639026)  In  1959  R.  H.  Hayes  found  a site  where,  under  40-6  cm  of  peat, 
flints  were  visible  in  a distinct  12-7  cm  band  of  dark  organic  matter  impregnated  with  charcoaljust  above  the  natural 
yellow  mineral  subsoil.  Prof.  Dimbleby  took  samples  and  identified  the  charcoal  as  oak,  alder,  birch  and  haxel.  Later 
an  area  3 *5  by  5 m cut  by  the  gully  was  excavated  by  R.  H.  Hayes,  when  some  200  flints  were  recovered.  In  1979 
R.  M.  Jacobi  sent  R.  H.  Hayes  the  result  of  radiocarbon  dating  of  some  of  the  charcoal  samples,  which  was  2945^ 
*75  be  or  4904  BP  (Camb.  Lab.  Q 1170).  This  bears  out  Prof.  Dimbleby’s  statement  that  the  microliths  were  still  in 
use  almost  into  the  Bronze  Age  ( Antiquity  35  (1961),  pp.  123-8).  A full  report  on  the  microlithic  sites  of  the  North 
York  Moors  has  been  prepared  by  R.  H.  Hayes  for  publication  in  a national  journal. 

WEST  HESLERTON  (SE  918767)  Excavation  under  the  direction  of  D.  Powlesland  continued  ahead  of  sand 
extraction,  covering  an  area  of  04, 000  sq.  m on  three  sides  of  the  present  quarry.  Material  relating  to  Mesolithic,  late 
Neolithic/early  Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age,  and  Anglian  activity  has  been  retrieved  from  all  parts  of  the  site.  Occupation 
now  appears  to  be  related  to  a relict  stream  bed  running  just  outside  the  present  threatened  area. 

Prehistoric  buried  soils  have  been  located  over  large  parts  of  the  site  and  seem  to  cover  completely  the  remaining 
threatened  area  of  c.  5 ha.  Flint  working  areas  have  been  identified  from  both  the  Mesolithic  and  late  Neolithic 
periods;  a number  of  Neolithic  structures  have  been  tentatively  identified,  while  a number  of  Iron  Age  posthole 
structures  have  been  located  with  a related  trackway  and  a number  of  boundary  features.  Sampling  to  theN.  indicated 
the  presence  of  major  Iron  Age  settlement  features  in  the  area  due  to  be  covered  in  1980.  See  also  Anglo-Saxon 
section. 

WEST  ROUNTON  (NZ  414035)  A polished  greenstone  axe  was  dug  up  in  Mrs.  Marsden’s  garden,  just  N.  of  the 
church.  Its  length  is  9-5  cm,  max.  width  6 cm,  max.  thickness  2 cm. 

WETWANG,  WETWANG  SLACK  (SE  94676071)  An  area  of  0-4  ha  was  examined  at  the  centre  of  a complex  of 
settlement  enclosures.  The  earliest  stratified  features  were  two  hollowed  road  surfaces  which  joined  to  cross  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  site.  Cutting  these  was  a succession  of  gulleys  and  slots  with  coarse  pottery  assemblages  but  no  metal 
objects.  The  principal  feature  of  the  site  was  an  irregular  ditched  enclosure  of  two  phases,  which  cut  the  sequence  of 
features  observed  in  the  S.E.  corner.  The  earlier  phase  had  a narrow  entrance  in  the  S.  side,  which  was  60  m long. 
Within  the  S.E.  corner  was  a four-post  structure,  which  need  not  have  been  contemporary,  and  in  the  W.  part  were 
three  circular  structures  with  associated  pits  and  postholes.  In  the  second  phase  of  ths  enclosure  the  area  was  sub- 
divided into  four  by  ditches.  Roman  pottery  of  a late  first  or  early  second-century  date  was  found  only  in  the  filling 
ot  the  later  ditch,  in  some  pits,  and  in  a slot  on  the  S.  side  of  the  site.  Fragments  of  chalk  figurines  were  found 
associated  with  Romano-British  pottery  in  ditch  sections.  The  whole  area  produced  evidence  of  bronze  and  iron 
working  in  the  form  of  slag,  mould  fragments  and  crucible  sherds.  The  long  sequence  of  features  at  the  S.E.  corner 
suggests  a history  of  activity  going  well  back  into  the  Iron  Age,  although  the  metal  work  to  support  this  view  was 
not  forthcoming.  Excavated  and  reported  byj.  Dent  for  Humberside  Joint  Archaeological  Committee  and  D.o.E. 
WHORLTON,  SCARTH  WOOD  MOOR  (NZ  471001)  C.  Cooke  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  the  foundations  of 
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an  oval  enclosure  17m  N.-S.  and  13  m E.-W.  on  the  crest  of  the  moor.  Within  the  perimeter  and  adjoining  the  wall 
in  the  S.W.  sector  is  a circular  structure  or  dug-out  cairn,  3 *5  m in  diameter.  On  the  N.W.  a fragmentary  stone  wall 
foundation  projects  radially  for  7-5  m. 

, NEAR  MOOR  (SE  480990  approx.)  P.  Browarski  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  a wide  spread  of  ancient  stone 

remains  between  Oak  Bank  Gill  and  Holywell  Gill.  There  is  an  oval  enclosure  with  a S.  entrance,  1 1 m N.-S.  and 
10  m E.-W.  at  SE  481991,  a cairn  field  of  19  cairns  at  482992,  and  a field  system  immediately  to  the  W.  of  Holywell 
Gill. 

, (NZ  475000)  R.  E.  Goddard,  R.  Inman  and  D.  A.  Spratt  have  surveyed  the  enclosure  and  field  system. 

An  oval  enclosure,  19  m N.-S.  and  16  m E.-W.  constructed  of  a double  orthostatic  wall,  is  connected  with  the  field 
walls  which  run  N.-S.  across  the  moor,  the  longest  of  which  is  400  m long.  Hollow-ways,  clearance  cairns,  tumuli 
and  lynchets  are  also  present  in  this  extensive  and  well  preserved  system.  On  one  of  the  dispersed  cairns  C.  Cooke 
discovered  two  very  weathered  cup  and  ring  stones,  now  removed  to  Snilesworth  Lodge  to  prevent  further  deterioa- 
tion.  The  whole  system  appears  to  belong  to  a single  period  in  the  Bronze  Age. 

WOOLDALE,  HOLMFIRTH  (SE  1 54102)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  that  N.  Sykes  found  a fragment  of  a Neolithic 
polished  stone  axe  thought  to  be  of  Lake  District  (Group  VI)  origin  and  now  in  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum. 
WRESSLE  H.  G.  Ramm  for  R.C.H.M.,  York  reports  the  following  sites: 

, BRIND  WYRE  (SE  73163166)  A mound  o-8  m high  and  18  m diameter,  surrounded  by  a ditch  2 -8-3 -5  m 

wide  with  traces  of  an  outer  bank,  survives  in  a plantation.  It  is  possibly  a round  barrow  since  early  maps  do  not 
show  a windmill  here. 

, BRINDLEYS  PLANTATION  (SE  74023198-74373154)  An  air  photograph  taken  in  1970  when  the  planta- 
tion had  been  ploughed  preparatory  to  replanting  showed  soil  marks  of  17  ring  ditches  varying  in  diameter  from 
13  to  57  m with  one  of  91  m diameter  at  74213166.  Nothing  is  now  visible  on  the  ground. 

YORK,  TANG  HALL  (SE  622519)  A small,  leaf-shaped  flint  arrowhead  found  in  the  garden  of  63,  Constantine 
Avenue  is  reported  by  R.  A.  Hall. 


ROMANO-BRITISH 

CADEBY  (SK  520995)  A hoard  of  antoniniani  was  found  by  J.  Ball  in  a pot  laid  on  its  side  under  a large  flat  rock. 
After  a Treasure  Trove  inquest  the  coins  have  been  identified  by  A.  M.  Burnett  of  the  British  Museum:  Valerian  11, 
Gallienus  and  Salonina  306,  Claudius  II  215,  Claudius  II  deified  18,  Quintillus  29,  Aurelian  4,  Postumus  6,  Laelian  1, 
Marius  4,  Victorinus  499,  Tetricus  I 335,  Tetricus  II  86,  Barbarous  16,  Illegible  73;  Total  1653.  The  hoard  was 
deposited  c. 273-4  A.D. 

COLLINGHAM,  DALTON  PARLOURS  (SE  402445)  Rescue  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  over 
an  area  of  1*43  ha  (3-5  acres)  by  the  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan  County  Council  Archaeology  Unit  were  con- 
cluded ( Y.A.J . 51,  p.  4).  Among  the  remaining  stone-based  villa  buildings  were  six  of  an  unusual  type,  sunk  up  to  I m 
into  bedrock.  One  incorporated  a T-shaped  corn  drier  and  within  others  were  beehive  querns  in  situ.  A second  well 
was  located,  in  the  west  yard,  but  since  this  appeared  to  be  of  similar  (fourth-century)  date  to  that  previously 
excavated  it  was  left  for  posterity.  Finds  included  a bronze  open-work  decorative  plaque  from  a pit  containing 
fourth-century  pottery.  See  also  Prehistoric  Section. 

CONISBROUGH,  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH  (SK  512988)  A stone  ‘Madonna  and  Child’  built  into  the  E.  wall  of 
the  S.  porch  may  be  of  Romano-British  origin. 

EGTON,  LEASE  RIGG  (NZ  814042)  Excavations  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  B.  R.  Hartley  (Trans. 
Scarborough  and  District  Arch.  Soc.,  21  (1978),  pp.  31-2). 

A section  of  the  W.  rampart  in  the  retentura  of  the  fort  showed  it  to  be  tolerably  well-preserved,  largely  because  a 
platform  had  been  cut  horizontally  into  the  natural  slope.  As  further  N.,  the  rampart  was  just  over  4-5  in  wide  at  the 
base,  which  was  laid  on  massive  boulders;  its  turf-work  was  unusually  clear.  Tbe  ditch  was  not  excavated,  but  its 
inner  lip  was  defined,  showing  that  the  berm  was  about  0-9  m wide.  Slight  gullies  were  present  at  the  back  of  the 
rampart,  where  charcoal  and  burnt  clay  from  the  intervallum  ovens  were  also  found.  In  combination  with  a partial 
section  immediately  S.  of  Grosmont  Lane,  a firmer  line  may  now  be  set  for  the  W.  defences,  differing  slightly  from 
that  previously  suggested. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fort,  the  rear  and  E.  walls  of  the  headquarters  building  were  defined  and  also  the  division 
between  the  E.  office  and  the  cross-hall.  As  usual  there  were  two  offices  to  the  right  (E.)  of  the  aedes,  but  too  little  of 
the  latter  fell  S.  of  the  lane  to  judge  whether  it  had  a pit  for  the  pay-chest.  The  front  of  the  headquarters  and  the  edge 
of  the  via  principalis  appeared  N.  of  the  lane  in  a trench  dug  in  the  Bessie  Garth  enclosure.  This  work  now  allows  the 
lateral  gates  to  be  plotted  securely. 

In  1978  the  remains  of  a building  tentatively  identified  as  the  praetorium  were  found.  The  location  of  its  W.  wall 
and  its  S.W.  and  S.E.  corners  now  makes  the  identification  secure.  Its  unusual  position  is  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
fort.  The  praetorium  post-trenches  dealt  with  this  season  were  all  cut  in  clay,  rather  than  in  natural  sand  as  at  the  N.E. 
corner,  and  were  considerably  narrower.  There  was  no  building  W.  of  the  praetorium  to  correspond  with  that  pre- 
viously found  on  the  E.  side. 

Further  S.,  in  line  with  the  section  through  the  W.  rampart,  two  trenches  crossing  the  interior  and  intended  to 
locate  the  barracks  yielded  curious  results.  In  this  area  ploughing  has  removed  all  the  Roman  surfaces,  except  for  a 
stretch  of  the  E.  intervallum  road,  and  an  uncertain  depth  of  the  natural  clay.  In  the  W.  half  of  the  fort  and  for  some 
distance  E.  of  its  axis  there  were  no  identifiable  building,  but  only  randomly  scattered  shallow  pits,  certainly  once 
deeper.  However,  had  substantial  buildings  ever  existed,  at  least  the  lower  part  of  their  post-trenches  should  have 
survived.  The  contrast  with  the  extreme  E.  of  the  fort  is  considerable.  There  was  found  the  N.  end  of  a building,  over 
8-5  m wide,  with  a longitudinal  division.  This  had  the  base  of  a hearth  surviving  in  its  W.  room;  both  this  and  the 
plan  are  consistent  with  its  identification  as  a barracks.  However,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  much  longer  than 
30  • 4 m.  It  now  seems  likely  that  the  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  praetorium  was  a barracks,  of  similar  plan  and  size. 

It  now  seems  that  the  fort  is  unlikely  to  have  held  a full  unit,  though  the  principia  and  praetorium  should  mean  that 
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the  headquarters  staff  and  commander  were  present.  Possibly  a sub-unit  was  permanently  detached  to  a fortlet  else- 
where. This  would  help  to  explain  the  unusually  small  horreum.  Even  if  a similar  building  existed  W.  of  the  principia, 
their  total  floor  area  could  not  have  exceeded  186  sq.  m,  far  below  the  normal  standard  for  a small  infantry  cohort. 
The  idea  of  a permanent  detachment  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  solution,  adding  point  to  the  suggestion  that  at  least 
one  other  garrison  is  to  be  sought  on  the  coast  to  the  N.E.  of  Lease  Rigg.  Alternatively,  it  might  just  be  possible  to 
explain  the  barracks  in  the  retentura  as  each  for  two  turmae  of  cavalty,  with  slightly  founded  stables  ploughed  away  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  fort.  This  would  also  require  extra  horrea  somewhere,  and  is  accordingly  less  likely.  The  solution 
lies  in  the  examination  of  the  praetentura,  where  only  a small  fragment  of  a barracks-like  building  is  known,  to 
determine  the  number  and  nature  of  its  barracks.  Unfortunately  no  further  useful  evidence  of  the  foundation  date  for 
the  fort  was  forthcoming,  though  it  was  certainly  in  the  Flavian  period.  See  also  Prehistoric  and  Post-Medieval 
Sections. 

HICKLETON,  BARNBURGH  CLIFF  (SE  49900374)  A.  Peace  found  a spindle  whorl,  3 -5  cm  in  diameter,  made 
from  a sherd  of  R-B  grey  ware. 

HUTTONS  AMBO  (SE  744676)  E.  King  reports  on  the  work  of  the  York  Excavation  Group  ( Y.A.J . 51,  p.  5). 
The  only  feature  discovered  was  a large  hollow  in  the  bedrock  solidly  packed  with  stone  and  Crambeck  pottery  to 
form  a level  floor  bounded  by  a rough  wall  and  traces  of  an  undated  timber  phase.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  timber  phase  found  previously,  and  dated  to  c.200  A.D. 

A geophysical  survey  of  the  site  has  been  carried  out  by  Bradford  University.  The  finds  will  be  deposited  in 
Malton  Museum. 

LOCKTON,  WARREN  FARM  (SE  8491  approx.)  Sherds  of  pottery  and  the  corner  of  a possible  flue  tile  have 
been  shown  to  R.  H.  Hayes  by  T.  Hoggard.  They  include  a rim  in  a sandy  grey  ware  and  rim  and  body  sherds  of  a 
straight-sided  dish  or  bowl.  The  tile  is  in  a hard  dark  grey  fabric  with  attached  mortar  or  plaster.  A fragment  of  a flat 
rotary  quern  in  Mayen  lava  has  been  found  in  the  same  area. 

MALTBY  C.  Millar  reports  the  following  from  the  area : 

(SK  528916)  A hoard  of  3503  Roman  coins,  almost  all  antoniniani,  contained  in  a grey  coarse  ware  jar  was 
declared  Treasure  Trove  and  is  at  the  British  Museum  awaiting  listing  and  evaluation. 

(SK  538908)  A hoard  of  56  folles  of  320-333  A.D.,  identified  initially  by  M.  J.  Dolby,  was  declared  Treasure 
Trove  and  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  awaiting  listing  and  evaluation. 

(SK  539903)  A brooch  of  the  later  second-century  head  stud  type  was  found  in  Nor  Wood. 

MARR  (SE  500037)  P.  A.  James  of  South  Yorkshire  County  Archaeology  Service  found  a bronze  domed  disc- 
brooch  with  inlaid  enamel  decoration  consisting  of  three  concentric  rings  of  triangular  red  and  blue  panels.  The 
(broken)  pin  is  hinged  between  two  lugs.  Probably  fourth-century. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ANSTON  (SK  541835)  A denarius  of  Hadrian  found  in  Dewidales  Wood  is  reported  by 
C.  Millar. 

SOUTH  ELMS  ALL,  CHERRY  TREE  (SE  489118)  A corner  and  two  sides  of  a rectangular  enclosure  are  visible 
on  air  photographs  taken  by  D.  N.  Riley  (550/26  and  554/23).  Field-walking  by  S.  A.  Chambers,  D.  Hedges,  B. 
Lowe  and  D.  Keith  produced  two  samian  sherds,  37  sherds  of  grey  ware,  six  of  calcite-gritted  ware  and  10  of 
oxydised  red  ware. 

THORPE  SALVIN,  HAWKS  WOOD  (SK  526815)  A sub-circular  ditched  enclosure  on  the  brink  of  an  escarp- 
ment was  surveyed  by  P.  F.  Ryder  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service  and  S.  Coleman.  Fragmentary 
remains  of  drystone  walling  were  found  on  the  inner  face  of  the  ditch  and  traces  of  a rectangular  structure  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  which  measures  c.30  m across.  Nearby  pottery  finds  suggest  that  it  may  be  of  R.B.  date  (but 
see  Medieval  Section).  At  SK  52608150  an  area  about  15  m in  diameter  produced  a concentration  of  R.B.  finds, 
including  a second-century  silver  finger  ring  with  blue  glass  intaglio,  five  antoniniani  and  potsherds,  but  no  asso- 
ciated features.  Two  brooches,  including  one  enamelled  disc  type,  four  antoniniani,  four  mid-fourth-century  coins, 
and  a lead  steelyard  weight  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  wood. 

, OLD  SPRING  WOOD  (SK  534812)  An  area  about  100  m in  diameter  produced  a concentration  of  finds 

but  no  associated  features.  Finds  include  four  antoniniani,  19  fourth-century  coins,  two  bronze  harness  fittings  of  the 
first-second  century,  and  two  second-century  bronze  brooches. 

Th  ese  finds  and  those  from  Hawks  Wood  have  been  deposited  in  Rotherham  Museum. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE  Fieldwalking  by  A.  Peace  produced  the  following  finds: 

(SK  443994)  A flint  scraper,  eight  sherds  of  R-B  grey  ware,  three  of  Derbyshire  ware  and  one  of  samian  from 
within  an  enclosure  at  Swinton  Racecourse  located  by  D.  N.  Riley  (Y.A.J.  49,  p.  25,  fig.  9).  A microlith  was  found  at 
SK  446996.  The  potsherds  and  scraper  have  been  deposited  in  Rotherham  Museum. 

(SK  452999)  Eight  sherds  of  Roman  coarse  pottery  and  two  undiagnostic  pieces  of  flint  from  the  site  of  the 
rectangular  enclosure  off  Golden  Smithies  Lane  located  by  D.  N.  Riley  in  197 6.  Finds  deposited  in  Rotherham 
Museum. 

(SK  449998)  The  bank  and  ditch  of  another  possible  enclosure  preserved  in  Golden  Smithies  Wood. 

THWING  (TA  034710)  Sherds  of  R-B  grey  ware  and  a large  fragment  of  a samian  dish  were  found. 
WETWANG  See  Prehistoric  Section. 

YORK,  COPPERGATE  (SE  60425168)  Near  the  street  frontage  of  the  excavation  the  York  Excavation  Group 
uncovered  part  of  a stone  building  on  the  known  alignment  of  the  Roman  civil  settlement.  There  seem  to  be  no 
Roman  levels  near  the  Foss  river  edge,  although  a tile  fragment  with  a cursive  Latin  inscription  was  recovered  from 
tenth-century  levels  here.  A small  fragment  of  a limestone  inscription  was  among  many  finds  of  Roman  origin 
elsewhere  on  the  site. 


ROMAN  ROAD  ALIGNMENTS 

ELSLACK-BRADFORD-?  (Margary  721)  Fieldwork  and  excavation  by  D.  Haigh  and  Bradford  Grammar 
School  Archaeological  Society  has  continued  (Y.A.J.  51,  p.  5). 

ELSLACK,  CRUISE  BRIDGE  (SD  928494)  A section  cut  on  the  N.  side  of  Elslack  Beck  some  200  m E.S.E.  of  the 
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fort  revealed  only  alluvial  debris.  Investigation  of  the  material  in  the  S.  bank  of  the  beck  continues. 

, BUTCHER’S  BROW  (SD  932492)  The  end  of  the  substantial  causeway  was  stripped  and  half-sectioned.  It 

consisted  of  loose  stone,  gravel  and  earth,  overlying  a base  of  natural  shale,  into  which  large  sandstone  boulders  had 
been  rammed  to  provide  substantial  bottoming  for  the  road,  no  trace  of  which  remained.  A lost  Street  name  in  the 
village,  associated  with  M721,  has  been  successfully  located  from  documents. 

, MILL  COTTAGE  (SD  935491)  A section  of  the  terraceway  revealed  robbed  remains  of  a road  composed 

mainly  of  sand  and  cobbles  above  sandy  clay.  There  was  a good  W.  edge  to  the  road  material  but  no  ditches.  The 
road  width  was  £.4*5  m. 

The  first  alignment  S.E.  of  the  fort  is  proved  by  these  two  latter  excavations. 

CARLETON,  BURNT  HILL  (SD  966475-968474  approx.)  Good  traces  of  two  stretches  of  agger,  also  visible  on 
air  photographs,  were  found  W.  and  S.  of  Burnt  Hill,  with  lengths  of  16  and  95  m,  widths  of  4-7  and  6-1  m,  and 
heights  of  o-6  and  0-4  m. 

CONONLEY,  CONONLEY  MOOR  (SD  970472-979467  approx.)  The  ‘accommodation  road’  described  by 
Villy  (Bradford  Antiquary  6,  p.  I28n)  is  visible  as  a green  lane  up  to  8 m wide  and  as  a ‘pseudo-agger’  up  to  6 m wide 
and  up  to  0*46  m high  for  at  least  1000  m.  A section  cut  across  it  near  Pine  Goose  (SD  974469),  c.550  m S.E.  of 
Street  Head,  revealed  it  as  4-5  m wide  and  relatively  ill-made  with  cobbles  resting  set  in  earth  and  topsoil,  resting 
upon  a belt  of  grey  sand  £.5-5  in  wide,  0-5  m thick  at  the  centre  and  tapering  to  a few  cm  at  each  edge.  This  was 
considered  to  represent  the  remains  of  the  Roman  road,  set  upon  boulder  clay.  No  ditches  were  apparent.  The 
excavation  proves  the  second  alignment  S.E.  ofElslack  fort. 

, NETHERGILL  BRIDGE  (SD  983467)  A well-marked  agger  over  100  m long,  4-5  m wide  and  £.0-45  m 

high,  was  found  between  an  irregular  encroachment,  also  over  100  m long,  and  two  hollow-ways  separated  by  a 
high  bank,  immediately  W.  of  the  modern  bridge. 

The  results  of  fieldwork  and  excavation  in  theElslack  and  Cononley  areas  indicate  considerable  modification  in  the 
routes  of  M721  proposed  by  Villy  and  the  O.S. 

GLUSBURN,  LINGSTED  (SD  993456-999454  approx.)  Between  these  points,  but  not  continuous,  were  found 
traces  of  two  slight  aggers  (max.  length  40  in,  max.  width  5-9  m). 

KEIGHLEY,  HOLLINS  LANE  (SE  046431-049428  approx.)  An  irregular  encroachment  extending  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  lane,  some  575  m S.E.  of  The  Hollins,  was  noted.  At  points  in  adjacent  fields  were  vague  indications  of  a 
possible  agger. 

ILKLEY  (SE  16354555)  A portion  of  road  M72b  was  excavated  by  A.  Womersley  just  S.  of  Burley  station. 
Probing  at  SE  16954503  suggests  the  probable  location  of  another  portion. 

SHEFFIELD  See  Miscellaneous  Section. 


ANGLO-SAXON 

AUSTHORPE,  GRIM’S  DITCH  (SE  3775835115-3773434886)  The  line  was  surveyed  by  the  West  Yorks  MCC 
Archaeology  Unit.  Its  course  N.N.E.  was  confirmed  by  a section  cut  by  machine  at  SE  378350  prior  to  construction 
of  a housing  estate.  The  ditch  was  found  to  be  6 m wide  and  2-6  m deep  with  steep  sides  widening  at  the  top. 
BARWICK  IN  ELMET,  WHINMOOR  (SE  36313757-35803802)  Investigation  of  Grim’s  Ditch  was  carried  out 
by  the  WYMCC  Archaeology  Unit  in  advance  of  housing  development.  Three  sections  were  cut  by  machine  and 
one  5 m by  20  m was  excavated  by  hand  at  SE  361378.  The  bank  of  the  dyke  was  found  to  have  used  a natural  shale 
bank  with  additional  material  from  a ditch  some  1 -9  m wide  and  o-6  m deep  to  the  E.,  giving  an  overall  height  of 
approx.  2-2  m from  the  ditch  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  natural  bank;  the  material  from  the  ditch,  which  had  since 
silted  up,  would  have  provided  additional  height.  No  evidence  was  found  for  a palisade  on  top  of  the  dyke. 
CONISBROUGH,  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH  (SK  512988)  The  parish  church  was  examined  and  planned  by 
P.  F.  Ryder.  The  nave  walls,  already  recognised  to  be  of  Pre-Conquest  date,  retain  a blocked  door  (?)  on  the  N., 
perhaps  to  the  first  floor  of  a porticus,  and  two  blocked  windows  on  each  side.  The  lower  parts  of  the  tower  and  the 
W.  half  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  also  appear  to  be  of  Pre-Conquest  date.  See  also  Romano-Britisb  Section. 
SANCTON,  CEMETERY  I (SE  903403)  A short  season  of  excavation  continued  work  done  in  1978  ( Y.A.J . 51, 
p.  6).  A further  16  complete  or  near-complete  cremation  urns  were  recovered.  Much  of  the  damage  done  to  the  urns 
occurred  in  antiquity  and  is  not  merely  the  result  of  recent  ploughing.  Directed  by  Nicholas  Reynolds  for  the 
Humberside  Joint  Archaeological  Committee  and  D.o.E. 

WEST  HESLERTON  (SE  918767)  At  the  southern  edge  of  the  site  25  more  Anglian  graves  and  a ploughed-out 
barrow  were  excavated.  About  80  percent  of  the  graves  contained  grave  goods.  See  also  Prehistoric  Section. 
YORK  The  York  Archaeological  Trust,  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman,  excavated  the  following: 
COPPERGATE  (SE  60424168)  At  the  Coppergate  frontage  a further  series  of  sunken  buildings  with  walls  of 
horizontal  planks  supported  by  squared  internal  uprights  was  excavated.  They  are  interpreted  as  houses,  and  com- 
plement the  workshops  behind  them  discovered  in  1976-7.  Coins  indicate  a date  in  the  period  950-1000  for  one  of 
these  houses,  suggesting  that  it,  and  probably  the  adjacent  buildings  too,  formed  part  of  a complete  redevelopment  of 
the  site  at  this  time,  probably  following  a major  fire.  One  building  had  a double  skin  of  horizontal  planks  for  the 
walls  with  the  upright  posts  between,  thus  providing  a cavity  wall  effect:  both  this  structure  and  that  adjacent 
contained  layers  of  willow  twigs  above  their  earth  floors,  interpreted  as  collapsed  insulation  from  the  walls  or  roof. 
Behind  the  workshops  is  an  open  area  of  back  yards,  where  numerous  pits  had  been  finally  used  to  dispose  of  rubbish. 
Some  were  wattle-lined,  including  a very  fine  example  excavated  by  the  York  Excavation  Group.  At  the  R.  Foss  end 
of  the  site  a building  of  more  than  five  bays  of  tenth-century  date  has  been  excavated,  and  is  perhaps  a warehouse, 
but  the  river’s  edge  has  not  been  located. 

Anglo-Scandinavian  small  finds  include  a moneyer’s  trial-piece  with  impressions  of  a die  of  Eadwig  (955-9), 
metal-working  debris  (crucibles,  moulds,  residues,  trial-pieces),  a wooden  gaming-board  fragment,  a ‘Pictish’ 
penannular  brooch  terminal,  wooden  pan-pipes,  Badorf  ware,  and  stone  sculpture.  The  work  was  supervised  by 
R.  A.  Hall.  See  also  Medieval  and  Roman  Sections. 

WALMGATE  (SE  609514)  Excavations,  under  D.  A.  Brinklow,  were  completed.  The  earliest  occupation,  a 
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mortared  surface  over  limestone  and  broken  opus  signinum,  was  evidently  post-Roman  and  pre-ninth  century.  Cut 
through  this  surface  was  a wattle-lined  well  shaft  with  well-head  structure;  adjacent  was  a sub-rectangular  pit 
containing  two  posts  on  opposite  sides,  interpreted  as  a cistern  and  settling  tank.  These  features  date  to  the  ninth  or 
early  tenth  century.  They  were  evidently  superseded  by  a very  large  timber  building  set  out  at  right  angles  to 
Walmgate.  This  was  only  partly  excavated,  but  was  seen  to  consist  of  beam  slots  over  a thick  gravelly-silt  levelling 
layer.  Numerous  associated  clay  floors  and  internal  fittings,  including  hearths  and  a partition,  indicating  several 
phases.  This  building  was  succeeded  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  by  others  on  almost  the  same  site. 

MEDIEVAL 

ADWICK  LE  STREET,  CASTLE  MILL  (SE  551066)  The  remains  of  a cast  lead  window  ventilator  rolled  into  a 
ball  were  picked  up  by  A.  W.  Antcliffe  and  presented  to  Doncaster  Museum. 

APPLETON-LE-MOORS,  LOW  HAMLEY  (SE  74308845)  Half  of  a bronze  key  was  found  by  R.  Butler. 
A.  Havercroft  of  the  Verulamium  Museum  thinks  it  may  be  of  late  fourteenth-century  date  (cf.  London  Museum 
Medieval  Catalogue  (1967),  fig.  42,  VI,  although  the  bow  of  that  illustrated  is  lozenge-shaped). 

BEVERLEY,  LURK  LANE  (TA  038391)  Excavations  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Humberside  Archaeological 
Unit  on  a site  immediately  S.  of  the  Minster.  Medieval  stone  buildings  have  been  located  and  two  garderobe  pits,  a 
pitched  stone  yard,  and  tiled  hearths  have  come  to  light,  though  the  detailed  plans  and  chronology  of  the  structures 
are  as  yet  unknown.  The  removal  of  the  walls  of  a recent  brick-lined  pit  has  revealed  four  or  five  superimposed  clay 
floors  with  interleaved  occupation  layers. 

BIRSTALL,  OAKWELL  HALL  (SE  217272)  J.  A.  Gilks,  excavating  for  Kirklees  Libraries  and  Museums  Service, 
examined  to  the  N.E.  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  re-excavated  and  stone-lined  moat  a section  of  ditch  that  showed  few 
signs  of  later  disturbance.  Though  it  was  not  possible  to  section  its  full  width,  it  is  believed  to  have  exceeded  8 m 
across  the  lips,  with  an  average  depth  of  2-8  m.  The  exposed  side  sloped  gently  to  a convex  floor  on  which  rested  a 
water-logged  deposit  that  yielded  late  East  Pennine  Gritty  Ware  and  fragments  of  leather  shoes;  above  were  sherds  of 
plain  and  decorated  Cistercian  Ware.  In  the  early-mid  seventeenth  century  much  debris  was  thrown  into  it,  made  up 
of  coarse  pottery,  plain  and  decorated  English  Delftware,  imported  German  stonewares,  wine  bottles  and  glasses, 
clay  tobacco  pipes  and  personal  items.  It  was  finally  levelled  with  clay  and  capped  with  soil  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  further  work  is  envisaged.  The  material  is  in  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum. 

BRAMPTON  BIERLOW,  ABDY  (SK  430988)  Buildings  at  the  two  adjacent  farms  which  comprise  the  hamlet 
were  inspected  prior  to  demolition  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  Remains  of  timber-framed  structures  survived  in  two  of  the 
buildings  of  West  Farm,  where  the  house  is  also  partly  framed  and  appears  to  have  been  an  ‘H’  plan  hallhouse.  The 
house  at  East  Farm  has  re-used  collared  rafters  in  its  roof. 

BROOMFLEET  Field  survey  by  R.C.H.M.  of  five  successive  Humber  flood  banks  has  confirmed  the  medieval 
date  of  the  inner  bank,  which  extends  for  nearly  1 -5  km  from  SE  88552739.  The  bank  is  flat-topped,  up  to  1 -65  m 
wide,  6 m wide  at  its  base  and  composed  of  clay.  Broad  ridge  and  furrow  survives  on  its  inside  and  on  its  outside  in  a 
ploughed  out  form. 

, MILL  HILL  (SE  88182683)  The  mound  of  a former  post  mill  survives  to  a height  of  0-45  m,  14  m in  dia- 
meter. Former  clay  pits  extend  almost  up  to  it.  Reported  by  H.  G.  Ramm. 

BROTTON,  COUNCIL  PLAYING  FIELD  (NZ  692198)  S.  K.  Chapman  carried  out  a final  season  of  excavation 
( Y.A.J . 51,  p.  7).  A section  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  building  revealed  more  of  the  cobblestone-infilled  drain 
running  E.-W.  across  the  yard  S.  of  it.  Two  postholes  were  found  in  the  clay  level  near  this  drain.  The  final  section 
along  the  N.  front  of  the  building  uncovered  more  of  the  cobbled  path  fanning  N.E.  from  the  N.W.  corner. 
Nearby  were  rim  fragments  of  a green-glazed  platter.  Above  this  fourteenth-fifteenth-century  level  the  section 
contained  infill  of  burnt  clay  and  stone  rubble  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  including  a pivot  stone.  The  infill 
had  been  topped  by  a layer  of  sandstone  slabs  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  level  off  the  area. 

COLTON  (SE  365325)  The  earthworks  of  the  shrunken  village  were  surveyed  by  the  Medieval  Section  of  the 
Y.A.S.  Its  extent  is  clearly  marked  on  three  sides  by  the  ridge  and  furrow  of  the  adjacent  fields.  The  site  is  scheduled 
but  the  Colton  Development  scheme  requires  a main  sewer  to  run  through  part  of  the  earthworks,  affecting  one 
complete  medieval  tenement  with  building  platforms  adjacent  to  the  medieval  road  line  and  a garden  or  croft 
behind  it.  Part  of  a second  tenement  is  also  threatened.  A resistivity  survey  of  the  affected  area  has  been  completed  by 
Bradford  University  and  excavation  by  WYMCC  Archaeology  Unit  is  planned  for  1980. 

EGTON,  COLLIER  GILL  (SE  80029921)  D.  Smith  noted  the  profile  of  a pit  or  ditch  containing  heavily  burnt 
material  in  the  W.  bank  of  the  gill  some  40  m N.W.  of  its  confluence  with  Wheeldale  Gill.  Immediately  down- 
stream was  a mass  of  burnt  slag.  The  site  is  only  230  m E.N.E.  from  a known  iron  working  site  on  the  S.  bank  of 
Wheeldate  Gill  (Journal  of  the  Historic  Aietallurgy  Soc.,  12/1  (1978),  p.  22,  no.  66)  but  in  the  medieval  period  the  two 
sites  would  have  been  under  different  ownership,  as  they  are  today. 

ELLERTON  (SE  080974)  Two  medieval  grave  covers  and  part  of  a third  have  been  removed  from  the  ruins  of 
Ellerton  Priory  since  1963.  Two  bear  foliate  crosses  of  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  date,  one  with  an  inscription 
to  ‘Petronilla,  prioress’  on  an  open  book,  the  other  an  unusual  form  of  cross  with  a clasped  book.  The  upper  part  of 
the  other  slab  with  an  elaborate  relief  design  of  stiff-leaf  foliage  on  either  side  of  a Calvary  base  still  remains  on  the 
site,  together  with  a broken  slab  bearing  a much  simpler  foliate  cross.  Reported  by  South  Yorks  County  Archaeology 
Service. 

FIRBECK,  KING’S  WOOD  (SK  54458940)  A silver  penny  of  Edward  II  found  here  is  reported  by  C.  Millar. 
FOGGATHORPE,  HARLETHORPE  (SE  741374)  The  evidence  from  air  photographs  examined  by  H.  G. 
Ramm  for  R.C.H.M.,  York,  suggests  that  this  was  originally  a small  village  with  14  house  plots,  six  on  either  side  of 
a rectangular  green  with  one  at  each  end.  The  township,  carved  out  of  Bubwith  parish,  is  almost  a rectangle  of  some 
316  ha  (780  acres)  with  ridge  and  furrow  covering  all  its  area  except  for  a small  parcel  of  water  meadow  or  ings. 
Presumably  the  villagers  had  rights  of  pasture  elsewhere.  Harlethorpe  is  not  a Domesday  vill  and  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Meaux  Abbey  in  1160-80.  The  evidence  is  therefore  important  as  providing  the  complete  plan  of 
the  settlement  and  open  field  system  of  a new  village  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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HILLAM  (SE  415375)  The  earthworks  of  the  medieval  settlement  were  located  in  the  N.  of  Parlington  township  by 
staff  of  the  WYMCC  Archaeology  Unit.  Fieldwalking  and  documentary  evidence  suggest  that  the  site  may  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  S.  half  was  ploughed  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter  of  1978-9  and 
the  remaining  earthworks  are  to  be  ploughed  later.  Rescue  excavation  by  the  Unit  has  commenced  on  the  ploughed 
area  and  will  later  be  extended  to  the  N.  area. 

HORBURY  HALL  (SE  29541833)  Work  by  J.  Sugden  and  D.  J.  H.  Michelmore  has  demonstrated  that  the 
surviving  structure  was  built  by  a member  of  the  Amyas  family  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  It  comprises  a one-bay 
solar,  the  upper  floor  of  which  was  reached  by  a semi-circular  timber  staircase,  and  a two-bay  hall,  the  roof  of  which 
includes  cusped  windbraces,  archbraced  intermediate  trusses,  and  carved  and  brattished  tiebeams  for  the  head  of  the 
coved  dais  canopy  and  for  the  central  king-post  truss.  The  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  defined  by  a spere  truss;  the 
principal  posts  and  tiebeams  in  the  hall  were  originally  painted  with  red  lead.  The  cross  passage  was  demolished  in 
1938,  together  with  an  earlier  wing  against  which  the  present  hall  was  constructed  and  within  which  the  service 
accommodation  must  have  been  situated. 

HUTTON-LE-HOLE,  WESTMORLAND  HOUSE  (SE  70428998)  Some  70  sherds,  mainly  of  twelfth-four- 
teenth-century date  and  mostly  unglazed,  have  been  dug  up  by  P.  W.  Sutor  in  the  garden  W.  of  his  house.  The  late 
R.  W.  Crosland  thought  that  the  hollow-way  crossing  Hutton  Green  near  the  stepping  stones  led  to  a medieval  farm, 
succeeded  by  later  farms  on  this  site.  Reported  by  R.  H.  Hayes. 

KIRKBY  MALZEARD  (SE  23677428)  A bronze  seal,  1 *9  cm  high  and  1 -9  cm  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  a 
conical  handle  and  loop  was  found  on  the  site  of  Mowbray  Castle  (destroyed  1173).  The  seal  depicts  a male  and 
female  head  facing  a central  tree  on  which  a bird  is  perched  and  bears  an  inscription  in  Lombardic  capitals  not 
wholly  decipherable.  It  is  dated  to  the  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century.  Retained  by  the  finder,  D.  Waite 
LOCKINGTON  H.  G.  Ramm  for  R.C.H.M.,  York,  reports  the  following: 

(SE  98264682)  The  remains  of  a windmill  mound,  12  m in  diameter  and  o-8  m high,  are  preserved  on  a roadside 
verge  500  m S.E.  of  Windmill  Whin.  A hedge  and  ditch  have  removed  its  W.  half. 

(TA  00004400)  Cropmarks  visible  on  an  air  photograph  taken  in  1971  and  soil  marks  on  the  ground  indicate  the 
possible  site  of  Belagh  Grange,  S.  of  Woodhouse  Farm. 

MALTBY  (SK  538908)  A silver  penny  of  Henry  VII  is  reported  by  C.  Millar. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ANSTON  (SK  541835)  Part  of  an  iron  prick-spur  of  the  tenth-twelfth  century  found  in 
Dewidales  Wood  is  reported  by  C.  Millar. 

PAULL,  PAULL  HOLME  TOWER  (TA  186248)  This  late  fifteenth-century  brick  tower-house,  formerly 
attached  to  the  N.  end  of  a timber-framed  hall,  was  planned  and  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  S.  Coleman.  It  is  of 
three  storeys  with  a vaulted  basement  and  still  stands  to  wall-walk  height,  although  in  poor  condition. 
PENISTONE,  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST’S  CHURCH  (SE  24703 3)  Two  medieval  grave  covers  found  beneath 
the  Victorian  chancel  floor  were  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  Both  bear  very  simple  crosses,  one  almost  obliterated  by 
wear,  incised  on  coarse-grained  local  sandstone.  They  could  be  of  any  date  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

ROTHERHAM  See  Post-Medieval  Section. 

SCARBOROUGH  See  Post-Medieval  Section. 

SHEFFIELD,  WOODHOUSE  See  Post-Medieval  Section. 

SPAUNTON,  BANK  TOP  COTTAGE  (SE  72258990)  The  rim  and  side  of  a large  bowl  in  a coarse  unglazed 
orange  ware  with  a dark  grey  core,  probably  of  thirteenth-fourteenth-century  date,  has  been  found  by  A.  Milestone 
in  her  garden,  where  medieval  pottery  has  been  recordee  previously  (Trans.  Scarborough  and  Dist.  Arch  Soc.,  21 
(1978),  p.37). 

THORPE  S ALVIN,  HAWKS  WOOD  (SK  526815)  C.  Millar  reports  that  finds  within  the  enclosure  (see 
Romano-British  Section)  include  a fifteenth-sixteenth-century  iron  key  and  late  medieval  pottery.  Bronze  and 
iron  keys  of  the  fourteenth-fifteenth  century,  an  iron  spearhead,  bronze  buckles,  lead  weights,  and  six  silver  half- 
groats have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  wood. 

THURNSCOE  See  Post-Medieval  Section. 

THWING  See  Prehistoric  Section. 

TONG,  ST.  JAMES’  CHURCH  (SE  2191630541)  Excavation  by  the  WYMCC  Archaeology  Unit  took  place 
inside  the  church,  which  was  built  in  1727,  mostly  of  reused  masonry.  The  complete  plan  of  the  twelfth-century 
church,  probably  built  by  Asulfr,  was  recorded.  Eleventh-century  grave  markers  were  incorporated  into  its  founda- 
tions. Two  earlier  building  phases  were  identified.  The  first  was  probably  a single-celled  building  with  narrow  stone 
foundations  for  timber  sills,  followed  by  a more  substantial  stone  structure.  TheE.  end  of  both  had  been  destroyed. 

Finds  included  a silver  Long  Cross  penny  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a few  sherds  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth-century 
pottery,  and  an  abundance  of  eleventh-century  grave  marker  stones,  incorporated  into  the  church  foundations  of  the 
second  and  third  phase. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE,  THORNHILL  HALL  (SE  432009)  Excavation  on  the  site  of  a possible  pre-Conquest 
manor  was  carried  out  by  South  Yorkshire  County  Archaeological  Service.  An  area  8 by  11  m was  exposed  to 
reveal  the  remains  of  a structure  thought  to  be  the  kitchen,  with  two  circular  ovens  housed  in  a well-preserved 
apsidal  projection.  A third  lay  further  W.,  within  an  open,  walled  yard.  The  stone  structures  showed  multi-phase 
development,  the  walls  of  the  yard  pre-dating  the  kitchen  block.  Underlying  the  masonry  complex  was  a burnt 
horizon,  without  any  associated  structural  evidence. 

Much  pottery  was  found,  ranging  from  shelly  gritted  wares  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  to  Cistercian 
ware  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Products  of  the  nearby  Rawmarsh  kilns  were  well  represented.  A find  of  special 
interest  was  part  of  a ‘curfew’  or  fire-cover. 

WAWNE,  MEAUX  ABBEY  (TA  094394)  H.  G.  Ramm  and  R.  M.  Butler  for  R.C.H.M.,  York,  have  completed 
a full  survey  of  the  extensive  earthworks  of  this  important  Cistercian  house.  The  church  and  claustral  buildings,  the 
gatehouse  and  other  buildings  within  an  outer  court  to  the  W.,  and  two  triangular  areas  containing  ponds  and 
mounds  indicating  industrial  activity  can  be  distinguished  within  ditched  enclosures.  The  N.  end  of  a navigable  canal 
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to  the  Hull  and  part  of  the  Monk  Dike,  a thirteenth-century  diversion  of  the  Lambwath  Stream  from  Benningholme, 
have  been  traced.  Records  of  buildings  and  tiled  floors  located  by  C.  K.  N.  Beaulah  since  1924  but  largely  unpub- 
lished have  been  consulted.  Only  a former  mill,  a vaulted  sewer  and  footings  of  the  abbot’s  hall  are  visible  as  masonry 
structures. 

WOMB  WELL  HALL  (SE  404028)  The  site  of  this  important  medieval  manor  built  on  a courtyard  plan,  with  a 
tower-house  in  one  range,  was  inspected  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and  J.  Hislop.  The  medieval  house  was  demolished  between 
1840  and  1865,  except  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  S.W.  wall  of  the  N.E.  range.  Three  window  openings  survive,  and 
other  architectural  fragments  have  been  re-used  in  the  present  Hall,  a nineteenth-century  house. 

YORK,  THE  BEDERN  (SE  605521)  Excavations  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  on  buildings  of  the  College  of 
the  Vicars  Choral  continued  under  the  supervision  of  M.  J.  Daniells,  C.  Briden  and  M.  Stock  well.  Later  medieval 
priests’  houses  showing  numerous  constructional  phases  were  removed  to  reveal  buildings  of  the  thirteenth-century 
college  below.  These  included  a large  structure  with  post-padstones  and  low  sleeper  walls,  floored  with  broken 
bell-mould  debris,  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  surviving  fourteenth-century  hall.  There  was  a second  large  building 
of  similar  construction  running  more  or  less  along  Bedern  on  its  S.W.  side,  and  a very  long  aisled  building  of  at  least 
15  bays,  2 *5  m wide,  ran  along  Bedern  on  its  N.E.  side.  The  latter  showed  several  phases  of  reconstruction  and 
adaptation  before  its  replacement  with  smaller  houses  of  timber  on  padstones  and  low  limestone  walls.  Gardens  were 
located  N.E.  of  this  range,  and  a large  barrel-lined  well,  filled  in  the  early  thirteenth  century,  was  partly  investigated 
below  it. 

Late  medieval  houses  on  the  Aldwark  street  front  nearby,  and  the  rear  boundary  of  the  college,  have  also  been 
investigated. 

, COPPERGATE  See  Anglo-Saxon  Section. 

, WALMGATE  See  Anglo-Saxon  Section. 

POST-MEDIEVAL 

BIRSTALL  See  Medieval  Section. 

BRAMPTON  BIERLOW  HALL  (SE  416012)  The  former  hall  was  inspected  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  The  building 
consists  of  a two-bay  hall  with  an  aisle  on  its  W.  side  and  a cross-wing  running  W.  from  its  N.  end.  The  N.  and  E. 
wings  are  of  eighteenth-century  stone  construction.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  house  have  good  king-post  roofs,  and 
much  of  the  original  aisle  wall  remains,  with  stone  slates  set  on  edge  between  close  studding.  The  framed  parts  of  the 
house  ma  y date  to  c.  1 500. 

BRANSDALE,  ELM  HOUSE  (SE  618956)  A silted-up  mill  pond  to  the  N.  and  several  millstones  in  front  of  the 
house  indicate  the  site  of  a mill,  perhaps  working  from  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  A broken  roughed-out  quern  was  noted  on  a wall  to  the  N. 

DONCASTER,  ST.  SEPULCHRE  GATE  (SE  57400322)  A trial  excavation  was  carried  out  by  S.  A.  Eastwood 
for  Doncaster  Museum  and  Arts  Service  to  the  rear  of  nos.  37-39.  The  trench  revealed  the  earthen  cellar  floors  and 
limestone  wall  footings,  covered  by  limestone  rubble,  of  a line  of  nineteenth-century  tenements.  The  only  feature 
below  the  cellar  floor  level  was  a narrow,  sand-filled  gully.  The  finds,  which,  apart  from  two  samian  sherds,  were 
nineteenth-century,  were  all  in  the  demolition  and  modern  building  levels. 

EASING  TON,  BOULBY  ALUM  WORKS  (NZ  755195)  Excavations  by  the  Cleveland  Industrial  History 
Society  continued  under  the  direction  of  S.  K.  Chapman.  Work  in  the  quarries  of  the  Old  Works  uncovered  the 
remains  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  seventeenth-century  steeping  pits.  Their  E.  sections  have  disappeared  through  erosion 
but  the  W.  part  may  be  intact.  Clearance  of  the  N.W.  corner  pit  revealed  a water  trough  20  cm  wide  and  10  cm 
deep  with  a thick  grey  clay  base  running  parallel  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  range  of  pits.  It  was  made  of  three  sandstone 
blocks.  Traces  of  timber  remained  on  top  of  the  nearby  sandstone  walls  of  the  pit,  which  still  contained  calcined 
alum  shales. 

EGTON,  LEASE  RIGG  (NZ  814042)  The  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth -century  boundary  ditches  found  in 
1978  were  further  traced.  An  interesting  discovery  was  a cobbled  road  immediately  S.  of  Grosmont  Lane  at  the  W. 
side  of  the  site,  aligned  on  the  E.  entrance  to  the  yard  of  High  Burrows  Farm.  The  Roman  ditch  was  full  before  its 
construction. 

JORDANTHORPE  HALL  FARM  (SK  361817)  Two  cruck  buildings  were  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  A stone 
barn  contained  two  re-used  cruck  trusses  (one  with  the  blades  inverted)  and  a small  cartshed  with  granary  above  had 
two  upper  cruck  trusses,  with  well-finished  slender  blades  rising  from  tie-beams  at  first-floor  level,  carrying  a very 
light  square-set  ridge.  The  details  of  this  building’s  stonework  suggest  a date  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

KEIGHLEY,  LOW  MILLS  (SE  06541 1)  A detailed  survey  of  part  of  this  listed  mill  complex,  for  which  demolition 
consent  is  being  applied,  is  being  undertaken  by  S.  W.  Feather  and  R.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  of  particular  importance  as  the 
first  cotton  mill  in  Keighley  (1780);  its  machinery  was  installed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 
LANGSETT,  BRADSHAW  FARMHOUSE  (SE  212012)  This  derelict  and  ruined  house  was  recorded  by  P.  F. 
Ryder.  It  had  originally  been  a two-bay  stone  structure  with  a rear  outshut  containing  the  stair  and  with  a firehood 
at  the  E.  end,  probably  ol  mid-seventeenth-century  date.  In  the  succeeding  century  the  main  door  had  been  moved 
from  a position  in  the  end  gable  beside  the  hearth  to  the  centre  of  the  S.  front,  several  of  the  original  mullioned 
windows  had  been  enlarged,  and  other  buildings  had  been  added  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  hood  had  been  replaced  by  a 
stone  fireplace  and  stack. 

ROTHERHAM,  WELLGATE  OLD  HALL  (SK  432925)  This  was  inspected  by  P.  F.  Ryder  after  some  small- 
scale  excavations  and  plaster  stripping  by  members  of  the  Rotherham  Archaeological  Society.  The  excavations 
yielded  medieval  and  later  pottery,  but  no  structural  evidence  of  earlier  buildings.  Four  fireplaces  were  revealed  in 
the  internal  walls,  of  which  one,  with  raised  balls  in  the  spandrels  of  a flat-pointed  arch,  may  be  a fiftenth  or  six- 
teenth-century piece  re-used,  while  the  others,  although  seventeenth-century  in  style,  probably  go  with  the  Hall  of 
c.  1:700.  It  has  now  been  ‘restored’  as  an  office  block,  involving  the  removal  of  the  stacks  and  fireplaces. 
SCARBOROUGH,  FALSGRAVE  (TA  031881)  T.  Pearson  reports  on  an  excavation  by  members  of  the  Scar- 
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borough  Arch,  and  Hist.  Society  on  a derelict  plot  at  19-3 ia  Scalby  Road.  Two  trenches  produced  unstratified 
medieval  pottery  of  both  Scarborough  and  Staxton  wares  from  a spread  of  brown  clay  on  top  of  the  natural  yellow 
clay.  The  only  associated  features  were  a small  pit  and  a shallow  post  trench.  Above  the  brown  clay  a 50  cm-thick 
accumulation  of  dark  earth  was  disturbed  by  17  postholes  of  varying  size  and  a post-medieval  brick  drain.  A full 
report  has  been  deposited  in  Scarborough  Museum. 

SHEFFIELD,  STANNINGTON  (SK  300885)  The  ruins  of  a house  (formerly  no  Uppergate  Road)  containing 
one  cruck  truss  were  recorded  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  The  truss  had  a single  tie-beam  which  had  carried  the  wall-plates  on 
its  ends,  which  were  also  supported  by  small  posts  rising  from  the  backs  ot  the  cruck  blades.  Housings  tor  wind- 
braces  on  the  backs  of  the  blades  above  the  tie-beam  indicate  that  the  truss  was  originally  internal.  However,  when 
the  house  was  rebuilt  in  stone,  perhaps  in  the  later  seventeenth  century,  it  formed  the  E.  gable.  The  apex  form  was 
V.  A.G.  type  ‘D’  with  the  ridge  carried  between  the  overlapped  ends  of  the  blades.  A fragment  of  purlin  was  dated 
dendrochronologically  to  I539±9  by  J.  Hillam  of  Sheffield  University. 

, WOODFLOUSE,  MANOR  FARM  (SK  420849)  This  derelict  stone  house  of  late  seventeenth-century  date 

was  surveyed  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  A firehood  in  the  S.  range  survived  almost  intact.  The  roof  was  of  simple  principal 
rafter  form,  re-using  material  from  an  earlier  (medieval?)  building. 

THORNHILL,  LADY  MILL  (SE  269183)  Excavation  by  the  Calder  Valley  Archaeological  Group  is  now  in  its 
second  year.  Evidence  so  far  recovered  relates  to  a post-medieval  structure  with  several  phases  of  reconstruction  and 
extension. 

THURNSCOE,  LOW  GRANGE  (SE  455061)  The  house  and  farm  buildings  were  inspected  by  P.  F.  Ryder  and 
M.  Parker.  A grange  of  Roche  Abbey  stood  on  or  near  the  site  and  a fourteenth-century  cross  slab  grave  cover 
remains,  built  into  a garden  wall.  The  house  is  of  brick,  consisting  of  a block  of  (?)  sixteenth-century  date,  and  two 
mid-seventeenth-century  wings.  There  is  a fine  seventeenth-century  barn  of  brick  with  stone  quoins — a nine-bay 
structure  with  collar  beam  roof  trusses  and  a four-bay  aisle  on  the  S. 

WINTERINGS,  GUNNERSIDE  (SD  948995)  The  ruins  of  a small  house,  probably  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
were  surveyed  by  P.  F.  Ryder.  It  was  of  two  rooms  with  a stair  outshut  at  the  rear  and  an  extremely  steeply  pitched 
roof,  probably  for  thatch,  with  gables  of  slightly  convex  elevation. 

WORSBOROUGH,  ROCKLEY  FURNACE  (SE  338021)  D.  W.  Crossley  carried  out  a second  season  of 
excavation  on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield  Trades  Historical  Society  and  the  D.o.E.  Work  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  the 
furnace  clarified  the  position  of  the  perimeter  wall  and  structures  within  it,  together  with  the  drainage  channels. 
Work  within  the  furnace  provided  important  evidence  for  a drainage  and  ventilation  system  for  the  hearth. 
YORK,  ALDWARK  (SE  605521)  Yard  surfaces  and  stone  and  brick-lined  pits  and  drains  lying  behind  post- 
medieval  houses  previously  excavated  were  investigated  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  supervision  of 
C.  Briden. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EGTON,  WADE’S  CAUSEWAY  (SE  803972)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  that  an  iron  object  35  mm  long  and  5 mm 
wide  with  a solid  shank,  not  unlike  Roman  arrowheads  in  Chester’s  Museum,  was  found  on  the  causeway  near 
Section  Nb. 

OLDSTEAD,  OLDSTEAD  GRANGE  (SE  532793)  J.  McDonnel  reports  that  A.  D.  and  S.  Craven  have  recovered 
dozens  of  lead  fishing  weights  and  similar  objects  from  the  site  of  a hut  on  the  brink  of  a former  Byland  Abbey 
fishpond  ( Ryedale  Historian,  7 (1974),  p.  75).  They  range  from  small  lengths  of  lead  bar  split  at  one  end  (one  roughly 
in  the  shape  of  a fish)  to  folded  strips  of  lead  sheet,  weighing  8-13  oz,  rings  of  lead  bar  weighing  up  to  1 lb,  and  a 
round  7 lb  block  with  an  iron  ring  set  in  the  top.  Some  are  being  donated  by  F.  J.  Banks  to  the  museum  at  Byland 
Abbey. 

SHEFFIELD,  HOUNDKIRK,  BURBAGE,  HATHERS AGE  MOORS  F.  L.  Preston  notes  that  the  road  remains 
tentatively  assigned  a Roman  origin  by  T.  C.  Welsh  ( Y.A.J . 50,  p.  11,  51,  p.  6)  appear  to  be  of  two  roads,  one 
(SK  25008125-27328167)  being  the  Dore  to  Hathersage  bridleway,  the  other  (SK  27638174-29078314)  seeming  to  be 
the  ‘high  road’  to  Buxton  before  it  was  turnpiked  in  1757  and  diverted  to  join  the  Manchester  road  at  Ringinglow 
after  1788.  Features  noted  by  Welsh  at  SK  303848  have  been  reinterpreted  by  R.  D.  V.  Perrett  as  a natural  ridge.  The 
possible  road  embankment  noted  inside  a bend  on  Brookhouse  Hill  at  SK  304850  could  not  be  identified.  See  R.  E. 
Leader,  Trans.  Hunter  Arch.  Soc.,  2,  pp.  15-17  and  unpublished  report  in  Archaeological  Index  of  Hunter  Arch  Soc. 
However  T.  C.  Welsh  strongly  disputes  these  reinterpretations  and  stands  by  the  results  of  his  own  original  field- 
work. 

STAINBURN,  ST.  MARY’S  CHAPEL  (SE  246485)  G.  Hardwick  reported  finding  a gritstone  grave  slab  in  the 
churchyard.  It  has  two  circular  depressions  in  the  angles  at  the  head,  two  at  the  foot,  which  appears  to  be  rounded, 
and  a larger  depression  at  the  centre. 

WELBURN,  KIRKDALE  FORD  (SE  677855)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  that  among  metal  objects  found  by  B.  Allen 
in  the  dry  stream  bed  below  the  ford  were  rolls  of  thin  lead  and  a curious  lead  object,  perhaps  coming  from  some 
renovation  of  leaded  lights  in  Kirkdale  Church. 

WHORLTON,  PIPER  GRAIN  BECK  (SE  494999)  An  iron  slag  heap  was  located  by  R.  H.  Hayes  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  beck  some  300  m N.W.  of  Harva  Bank.  The  field  immediately  N.E.  of  the  site  is  known  as  ‘Cinder 
Hills’  by  the  farmer,  who  states  that  much  slag  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  ploughing. 

YORK,  BISHOPHILL  (SE  59995146)  A photogrammetric  survey  of  the  tenth-eleventh-century  tower  of  St. 
Mary  Bishophill  Junior  Church  was  made  prior  to  restoration.  Reported  by  P.  V.  Addyman. 

P.  Browarski  and  D.  A.  Spratt  report  beehive  querns  from  the  following  locations: 

DRUMONBY  GRANGE  (NZ  529052)  Topstone  29  cm  in  diameter,  ht.  20  cm,  one  handle  hole.  Millstone  grit. 
POTTO  (NZ  475037)  Topstone  27  cm  diam.,  ht.  14  cm,  one  handle  hole.  Millstone  grit. 

SCUGDALE  (NZ  488008)  Topstone  32  cm  diam.,  ht.  12  cm,  bun-shaped  with  two  handle  holes.  Channel  sand- 
stone. Half  of  a flat  rotary  quern,  diam.  48  cm,  7 cm  thick,  of  local  sandstone  also  occured  here. 
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SKINNINGROVE  (NZ  734182)  Base,  diam.  37  cm,  depth  23  cin.  Channel  sandstone. 

SEAL  OF  ISABEL  DE  STORTFORD  D.  J.  H.  Michelmore  reports  an  unprovenanced  thirteenth-century  latten 
seal  matrix  in  the  possession  of  a Doncaster  treasure  hunter.  The  motif  in  the  centre  is  a conventionalised  six-pointed 
star.  The  legend  reads  *S’  ISABELLE  DE  STORTEFOR. 
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By  A.  M.  Rutherford 


This  bibliography  contains  articles  in  Yorkshire  periodicals  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
record  and  other  publications  of  Yorkshire  societies  and  institutions  noted  since  the  ‘Yorkshire  Bibliography  1978’ 
( Y.A.J . 1979),  excluding  articles  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  itself. 

A few  relevant  items  from  non-Yorkshire  local  and  specialist  periodicals  have  been  included,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  list  articles  in  national  periodicals.  These  may  be  traced  in  British  Humanities  Index  and,  more  selec- 
tively, but  with  some  foreign  material  included,  in  the  Antiquaries  Journal  List  of  ‘Periodical  Literature’. 

The  periodicals  and  other  publications  searched,  and  the  abbreviations  used,  are  as  follows. 

ASHLAR  (Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  preservation  of  early  English  churches) 

BT  The  Banyan  Tree  (East  Yorkshire  Family  History  Society  Newsletter) 

Blanc  S Blanc  Sanglier  (Richard  III  Society) 

BI  Bull  Borthwick  Institute  Bulletin 

BP  Borthwick  Papers 

BTC  Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars 

BCOP  Bradford  Centre  Occasional  Papers  (University  of  Leeds  Dept,  of  Adult  Education  and  Extramural 

Studies) 

BM  British  Mining  (The  Northern  Mine  Research  Society) 

BST  Bronte  Society  Transactions 

C &TLHS  Bull  Cleveland  and  Teeside  Local  History  Society  Bulletin 

C &TLHSN  Cleveland  and  Teeside  Local  History  Society  Newsletter 

CIA  Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeologist  (Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeology  Society) 

CIA  RR  Cleveland  Industrial  Archaeology  Society  Research  Reports 

CLHJ  Cottingham  Local  History  Society  Journal 

Coun  Life  Country  Life 

East  Bowling  History  Workshop  (City  of  Bradford  Metropolitan  Council  Libraries  Division — 

Local  Studies  Department,  Occasional  Local  Publications) 

East  Riding  Archaeological  Society  Newsletter 
East  Riding  Archaeologist 
East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Series 
East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society  Bulletin 
The  Flowing  Stream  (Sheffield  and  District  Family  FLstory  Society) 

Friends  of  York  Archaeological  Trust  Annual  Report 
Friends  of  York  Archaeological  Trust  Newsletter 
Friends  of  York  Minster  Annual  Report 
Friends  Quarterly 

Georgian  Society  for  East  Yorkshire 

Hedon  Local  History  Series  (Hedon  and  District  Local  FLstory  Society) 

Hunter  Archaeological  Society  Transactions  (Sheffield) 

Illustrated  London  News 
Industrial  Past 


ERAS  News 
ERA 
EYLHS 
EYLHS  Bull 
FS 

FYAT 

FYAT  News 

FYM 

FQ 

GSEY 

HLHS 

HunAST 

ILN 

Ind  Past 


Lds  AC 

Lds PLS 

Lds  UR 

NYCVBSN 

NYCROP 

NH 

REED 

SHS  Bull 

SAHS 

SAHST 

TSP 

WHSJ 

WES  YB 

YAGP 

YFHSP 

YGS 

YAS  FHPSS 
YAS  IHS 
YAS  LHSS 
YAS  PRS 
YAS  PRSB 


Leeds  Arts  Calendar 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  Proceedings 
Leeds  University  Reporter 

North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Vernacular  Buildings  Study  Group  Newsletter 
North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  Publications 
Northern  History 

Records  of  Early  English  Drama  (University  of  Toronto) 

Saddleworth  Historical  Society  Bulletin 

Scarborough  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  Local  History  Booklets 

Scarborough  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  Transactions 

Thoresby  Society  Publications 

Wakefield  Historical  Societyjournal 

Wesley  Historical  Society  Yorkshire  Branch 

City  of  York  Art  Gallery  Bulletin  (Preview) 

York  Family  History  Society  Publication 
York  Georgian  Society  Annual  Report 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Family  History  and  Population  Studies  Section  Newsletter 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Industrial  History  Section,  Spring  Newsletter 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Local  History  Study  Section  Bulletin 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Parish  Register  Section  Publication 
Y orkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Prehistory  Research  Section  Bulletin 
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Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series 
Yorkshire  Archaeology  (CBA  Group  4 Newsletter) 
Yorkshire  Dialect  Society  Summer  Bulletin 
Yorkshire  Dialect  Society  Transactions 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  Annual  Report 


YAS  RS 
Yorks  Arch 
YDS  SB 
YDS 
YPS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ai)  ACCESSIONS 

Ai  Accessions:  Borthwick  Institute  and  Minster  Muniment  Room. BIBull  2 (1)  1979,  2-3. 

A2  Acquisitions.  WHS  YB  no.  34,  Apr.  1979,  17-24:  no.  35,  Sept.  1979,  17-24.  (Notes  on  items  acquired  by  the 

Society,  nos.  847-897,  898-945.) 

A3  Archive  accessions.  C &TLHS  no.  4,  June  1979.  (Brief  list  of  major  accessions  to  Archives  Dept,  of  Cleveland 
County  Libraries,  Oct.  1978-June  1979). 

A4  Gifts  and  other  additions.  BST  17  (4)  1979,  328-9. 

A5  Important  Bronteana  purchased.  BST  17  (4)  1979,  276-7  (Ms  letter  and  autograph  ms  of  Charlotte  Bronte). 

A6  MORRISH,  P.  S.  Brotherton  Library  manuscripts.  Lds  UR  no.  139,  May  11,  1979,  12  (Survey  of  recent 
accessions,  including  burial  records  of  Leeds  General  Cemetery  and  the  business  papers  of  the  Cemetery 
Company). 

A 7 POSTLES,  D.  A.  Sheffield  City  Libraries  Archives  Division;  summary  list  of  accessions,  September  197 6- 
August  1978.  HutiAST  10  (5)  1979,  380-2. 

Aii)  TRANSCRIPTIONS  AND  FACSIMILES  OF  SOURCE  MATERIAL 

A8  B.B.  Advertisements  concerning  Saddleworth  in  the  Manchester  newspapers.  SHS  Bill  9 (3)  Autumn,  1979, 
54-55- 

A9  B.B.  Old  Saddleworth:  Brimmy  Croft  (see  vol.  5,  1975,  32-34).  SHS  Bull  9 (4)  Winter,  1979,  96-8. 

A10  BARNES,  Bernard.  Society  scrapbook.  Advertisements  concerning  Saddleworth  in  the  Manchester  Mercury 
[1770-1815].  SHS  Bull  9 (1)  Spring  1979, 10-12. 

Aii  BURTON,  Janet  E.  A roll  of  charters  for  Lenton  Priory.  BI  BULL  2 (1)  1979,  13-26  (Description  and 
summaries). 

A12  EXWOOD,  Elizabeth,  ed.  The  parish  register  of  Collingham,  1579-1837.  YAS  PRS  141,  1978. 

A13  FYLINGDALES  LOCAL  HISTORY  GROUP.  Fylingdales  census  returns  1851  and  1861.  NYCROP  no.  20, 
1979. 

A14  GOLISTI,  K.  O.  M.  Churchyards  and  monumental  inscriptions,  no.  36,  37,  YAS  FHPSS  5 (1)  Feb.  1979,  2-4; 
5 (2)  Apr.  1979,  18-9. 

A15  GOODCHILD,  John,  ed.  The  Hearth  Tax  returns  of  1672  for  the  townships  within  the  present  City  of 
Wakefield  Metropolitan  District.  WHSJ  5,  1978,  1-56. 

A16  GOODCHILD,  John,  ed.  A census  of  the  Parish  of  Wakefield  (excluding  the  Chapelry  of  Horbury)  of  1723. 
WHSJ  5,  1978,  57-73  (Facsimile). 

A17  HARDWICK,  G.  Churchyards  and  monumental  inscriptions,  nos.  38,  39,  40,  41,  YAS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June 
1979,  35;  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  50-1;  5 (5)  Oct.  1979,  66;  5 (6)  Dec.  1979,  83-4. 

A18  HICKS,  J.  D.  transcr.  and  ed.  The  parish  register  of  Brandsburton  1558-1837,  with  notes  on  the  early  rectors 
by  the  late  Rev.  N.  A.  H.  Lawrence.  YH5  PRS  142,  1979  (for  1977). 

A19  KNOWLES,  Richard.  A 16th  century  funeral  account.  WHSJ  6,  1979,  1-16.  (John,  3rd  Lord  Conyers  of 
Hornby,  N.  Yorks). 

A20  LITTON,  Mrs.  and  BOWERS,  Mrs.  M.  Strays  (Yorkshire,  outside  the  county;  non-Yorkshire,  inside  the 
county).  YHS  FHPSS  5 (5)  Oct.  1979,  69-70. 

A21  Manor  records:  Saddleworth  inclosure  Pts.  4,  5.  SHS  Bull  9 (1)  Spring,  1979,  12-15;  9 (2)  Summer  1979, 
33-39- 

A22  MATTHEWS,  G.  D.  Strays.  (Yorkshire  entries  in  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  registers  of  marriages).  YAS 
FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  37(Jobson,  Stutterd,  Trains,  Watkinson). 

A23  PEARSON,  R.  G.  Another  Wakefield  worthy:  H.  S.  Goodyear.  WHSJ 6,  1979,  42-46. 

A24  ROBERTS,  Fred  and  Joyce,  transcr.  The  township  of  Bainbridge  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
(Census  enumerators’  schedules  for  1841  and  1851,  and  the  tithe  apportionment  map,  1844).  NYCROP  no. 
21,  1979. 

A25  SHEPPARD,  J.  W.  Farmers’  obituaries.  (Transcript  of  Yorkshire  obituaries  from  Farmers’  Magazine,  1800- 
1810). 

A26  Strays.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  55. 

A27  WALKER,  George.  New  Zealand  descendants  of  Yorkshire  families.  YHS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  42. 
(Ayrton,  Walker  et  al.). 

A28  WILSON,  Elaine  and  GOLISTI,  K.  Strays  (in  Cheshire,  Durham  and  Lancs.)  YAS  FHPSS  5 (2)  Apr.  1979, 
23-4. 

A29  YORK  FAMILY  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  transcr.  The  parish  registers  of  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court,  York, 
1813-1837.  YFHSP  2, 1979. 

See  also  Q19. 

Aiii)  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A30  Books  and  pamphlets:  articles.  EYLHS  Bull  no.  19,  Apr.  1979,  4-5.  (Lists  books,  pamphlets,  articles  and 
theses  onE.  Yorks,  history  and  archaeology);  no.  20,  Sept.  1979,  3. 

A3 1 BROWN,  G.  P.  and  KENT,  G.  H.  R.  Additions  and  corrections  to  N.  Pevsner’s  ‘Buildings  of  England — 
York  and  the  East  Riding’ . EYLHS  Bull  no.  20,  Sept.  1979,  1. 

A32  East  Riding  Transcripts,  no.  1.  Routh  marriages  1750-1837.  BT  5,  Winter  1979,  7. 
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A3  3 The  formation  of  new  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  diocese  of  York  1818-1968:  a summary  list. 
BI Bull  2 (1)  1979,  27-59. 

A34  GILL,  M.  C.  comp.  Publications  index  and  bibliography  of  the  Northern  Mine  Research  Society,  formerly 
the  Northern  Cavern  and  Mine  Research  Society  1960-1980. 

A35  Indexes  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Shortland.  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979,  11-12.  (List  of  pedigrees,  wills,  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions  indexed  by  Mr.  Shortland). 

A36  KLAUS,  Meredith.  A Bronte  reading  list,  1979.  BST 17  (4)  1979,  302-6. 

A37  LONGLEY,  Katherine  M.  Ecclesiastical  Cause  Papers  at  York:  Dean  and  Chapter’s  court  1350-1843.  BTC, 
Records  of  the  Northern  Province,  6,  1980.  (Formerly  known  as  the  Askwith  Papers.  Handlist  and  introduc- 
tion). 

A38  Monuments  in  Worsborough  churchyard.  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979,  25  (Description  of  a recent  schedule  of  191 
tombstones  in  St.  Mary’s  Churchyard,  Worsborough). 

A39  Records  deposited  at  the  County  Record  Office,  Northallerton,  List  4.  NY &CVBSGN  no.  6,  May  1978, 
13-15- 

A40  SHEFFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  FAMILY  HISTORY  SOCIETY.  Index  of  all  names  in  the  first  four  editions 
of  the  Society  magazine,  ‘The  Flowing  Stream’.  With  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979. 

A41  SMITH,  D.  ed.  Archaeological  index  for  North-East  Yorkshire  1977-78.  SAHST  21,  1978,  30-38. 

A42  [SMURTHWAITE,  John  comp.]  Index  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  and  certain  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  to  1977.  (Subject  index). 

A43  WOLEDGE,  Henry.  Basic  source  data  for  the  East  Riding  Archdeaconry,  (2)  Harthill  Deanery;  (3)  Buckrose 
Deanery;  (4)  Dickering  Deanery.  BT  3,  Winter  1978,  4-5;  4,  Summer  1979,  3-4;  5,  Winter  1979,  3-4. 

A44  Work  on  the  archives.  Summary  lists  completed.  BI  Bull  2 (1)  1979,  4-5. 

See  also  S4. 

Aiv)  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  COLLECTIONS 

A45  The  Brotherton  Collections:  travelling  library  of  the  early  17th  century.  Lds  UR  no.  142,  June  29,  1979,  11. 

A46  COLLINSON,J.  M.  The  Leeds  Archives  Department.  NH  15,  1979,210-21. 

A47  DEWS,  D.  Colin.  The  Branch  Archives.  WHS  YB  no.  34,  Apr.  1979,  16. 

A48  GARDNER,  David  E.  The  new  1978  edition,  computer  file  index,  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  YHS  FHPSS  5 (2)  Apr.  1979,  17-18. 

A49  JACKSON,  Michael.  Miscellaneous  indexes  at  St.  Catherine’s  House.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (2)  Apr.  1979,  26-7. 

A50  MOODY,  C.  Richard.  Browsing  in  Beverley.  WHS  YB  no.  34,  Apr.  1979,  8-1 1. 

A51  MORTON,  Mrs.  Maisie,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (1)  Feb.  1979,  1-2. 

A52  NUSSEY,  J.  T.  M.  The  West  Riding  Registry  of  Deeds.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (5)  Oct.  1979,  70-72. 

A53  J.T.M.N.  The  West  Riding  Registry  of  Deeds.  Amendment  to  Newsletter  vol.  5 (5)  Oct.  1979.  YAS 
FHPSS  5 (6)  Dec.  1979,  86. 

A54  SMITH,  Dr.  David.  Developments  at  the  Borthwick  Institute.  YHS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  41.  (Letter). 

A55  The  University  Archives.  Lds  UR  no.  134  Feb.  2,  1979,  12. 

A56  The  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Unit’s  record  system.  Yorks  Arch.  1979. 

Av)  GENERAL 

A57  ECCLESTON,  M.  Court  Rolls  and  Account  Rolls  of  Thorner.  YAS  LHSS  18,  1979,  6.  (Report  of  lecture). 

A58  MACKENZIE,  Margaret  H.  The  early  papers  of  the  Rotherham  feoffees.  HutiAST  10  (5)  1979,  350-59. 

A59  The  Post  Mediaeval  Survey  of  West  Yorkshire.  Yorks  Arch.,  1979  (Social  and  economic  developments 
i6th-i9th  cents.  Largely  probate  inventories). 

See  also  L4. 


B ARCHAEOLOGY 

Bi  ADDYMAN,  P.  V.  The  work  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trust,  1978.  YPS  1978,  3 1-48. 

B2  ADDYMAN,  Peter  V.  York  Archaeological  Trust.  FYAT 1977-8,  8. 

B3  ARMSTRONG,  Peter.  Lurk  Lane,  Beverley.  ERAS  News  no.  3 Dec.  1979,  6. 

B4  AYERS,  Brian.  Excavations  at  Chapel  Lane,  Staith,  1978.  ERA  5,  1979.  (Hull  Old  Town  Report  Series 
no.  3). 

B5  Beverley  excavations.  ERAS  News  no.  2,  Sept.  1979,  1. 

B6  COPPACK,  Glyn.  Thornholme  Priory  excavations.  ERAS  News  no.  3,  Dec.  1979,  5-6. 

B7  DANIELLS,  M.  and  BRINKLOW,  D.  News  from  the  sites:  Coppergate,  Bedern,  Walmgate.  FYAT  News. 
Spring/Summer  1978,  5-9. 

B8  DENT,  John.  Wetwang  Slack.  ERAS  News.  no.  3,  Dec.  1979,  6-7. 

B9  HALL,  R.  A.,  DANIELLS,  M.  J.  and  BRINKLOW,  D.  A.  News  from  the  sites:  Coppergate,  Bedern, 
Walmgate.  FYAT  News.  Autumn  1978,  [3-5]. 

Bio  HARTLEY,  Mrs.  E.  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  1978.  Archaeology.  YPS  1978,  20-22. 

Bn  HAYES,  R.  H.  Post-mediaeval  pottery  at  Grimstone  Manor  Farm  near  Gilling.  SAHST  21,  1978,  1-10. 

B 1 2 HENDERSON,  A.  H.  Mesolithic  material  from  the  surface  of  Stanage  Barrows.  HunAST  10  (5)  1979,  365-69 
B13  HENDERSON,  A.  H.  Mount  no.  7,  Ramsley  Moor,  North-East  Derbyshire.  HunAST  10  (5)  1979,  370-73. 
B14  HUNTER,  Dr.  J.  An  archaeological  recession?  ERAS  News  no.  2,  Sept.  1979,  4.  (Summary  of  article  in  ‘The 
Guardian’,  Aug.  13,  1979,  on  implications  of  government  spending  cuts). 

B15  MacGREGOR,  Arthur.  The  photographic  record.  FYAT  1978-9,  5. 

B16  MORRIS,  Richard.  Stainburn,  the  archaeology  of  a church  and  its  parish.  ERAS  News  no.  3,  Dec.  1979, 
10-12.  (Report). 

B17  OWEN,  J.  S.  Esk  Valley  ironstone  mine:  Part  3 — excavations  completed.  CIA  no.  11,  1979,  13-24. 

B18  PEARSON,  T.  A report  on  the  excavation  at  no.  30  Quay  Street,  Scarborough.  SAHST  21,  1978,  15-16. 
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B19  PICKLES,  May.  Yorkshire  boundaries  project.  Yorks  Arch.  1979. 

B20  RILEY,  Derrick.  Cropmarks  of  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Nottinghamshire — the  recovery  of  a vanished 
countryside.  ERAS  News  no.  3,  Dec.  1979,  9-10.  (Report). 

B21  RIMINGTON,  F.  C.  The  early  deer  parks  of  North-East  Yorkshire.  SAHST  21,  1978,  24-28. 

B22  The  sites;  Coppergate,  Bedern.  FYAT News,  Summer  1979, 1. 

B23  A thousand  years  in  Tong.  ASHLAR  1 (6)  1979,  [11-14].  (Excavations  at  St.  James,  Tong). 

B24  TOLHURST,  T.  York  Excavation  Group  report  for  1978.  YPS  1978, 10-11. 

B25  WRIGHT,  E.  V.  The  North  Ferriby  boats.  ILN no.  267,  Mar.  1979,61-3. 

B26  YORKE,  R.  The  weight  of  the  evidence.  FYAT  1977-8,  5 (Pottery  and  seriation  method  of  analysis). 

See  also  A41;  Q21. 

C PLACE  NAMES 

D POLITICS 

Di  ELLIOTT,  A.  Municipal  elections  in  Bradford  1847-1857.  BCOP  1,  1979,  24-34. 

D2  HADFIELD,  D.  Political  undercurrents  in  Middlesbrough  in  the  1860s  and  1870s.  C &TLHS  Bull  no.  37, 
Autumn  1979, 1-12. 

D3  JOWITT,  A.  Dissenters,  ‘Voluntaryism’  and  Liberal  unity:  the  1847  election  in  Bradford.  BCOP  1,  1979, 
7-23. 

D4  LAYBOURN,  K.  The  Bradford  Labour  Movement  and  the  Keir  Hardie  by-election  in  East  Bradford, 
November  1896.  BCOP  1,  1979,  74-87. 

D5  REYNOLDS,  J.  The  general  election  of  1859,  Bradford.  BCOP  1, 1979,  35-49. 

D6  WRIGHT,  D.  The  Bradford  election  of  1 874.  BCOP  1, 1979,  50-73. 

See  also  E4, 13. 

E SOCIAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY 

Ei  BLACK,  George.  The  Leeds  Savage  Club  and  its  origins.  TSP  54  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 
1979,298-304. 

E2  BROOK,  Clifford.  Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution.  WHSJ  6, 1979,  23-35. 

E3  CALLOWAY,  Cohn  G.  The  ‘Wild  Indian  Savages’  in  Leeds.  TSP  54  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 
1979,  305-I5- 

E4  ELLIOTT,  A.  The  incorporation  of  Bradford.  NH 15, 1979, 156-175. 

E5  ELLIOTT,  B.  J.  Transport  during  the  great  depression:  the  experience  ofa  single  city.  HunAST  10  (5),  1979, 
374-379-  (Sheffield). 

E6  FORSTER,  G.  C.  F.  The  early  years  of  Leeds  Corporation.  TSP  54  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 
1979,251-261. 

E7  FRASER,  D.  The  Leeds  Corporation,  c.  1820 -c.  1850.  TSP  54  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4,  1979, 
272-280. 

E8  GRIFFITHS,  Rupert.  Sydney  Smith  in  Yorkshire.  YGS  1979, 19-22  (Report). 

E9  HASTINGS,  R.  P.  Private  law  enforcement  organisations  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century.  C &TLHS  Bull  no.  37,  Autumn  1979, 25-31. 

E10  JONES,  Prof.  G.  R.  J.  The  Kingdom  ofElmet.  YASLHSS  17, 1979,  2-5. 

Eli  JONES,  Stephen.  The  medieval  Lords  of  Raby.  Blanc  S 14(1)  Dec.  1979, 10-12  (Nevilles). 

E12  MATHER,  Ena.  Reflections  on  thirty  years  with  York  Georgian  Society.  YGS  1979,  61-4. 

E13  MORRILL,  J.  S.  The  northern  gentry  and  the  Great  Rebellion.  NH  15,  1979,  66-87. 

E14  NOBLE,  Margaret.  Change  in  the  small  towns  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  c.  1750-1850.  HLHS  no.  5, 
1979- 

E15  PATTENDEN,  D.  W.  The  Royal  Mail  in  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham.  Part  2 — 1800-1850;  Part  3 
1800-1850 — the  Dales.  C &TLHS  Bull  no.  36,  Spring  1979,  25-35;  no-  37,  Autumn  1979,  13-24. 

E16  RAPER,  Eric  L.  At  number  eight — some  family  recollections.  WHSJ  6, 1979, 47-57. 

E17  Resignation  of  Mr.  G.  Ehnchliffe,  M.A.  from  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary.  YHS  LHSS  18,  1979,  7-8. 
(Flistory  of  the  Society,  1965-1979). 

E18  SCOTT,  James.  ‘Pious,  guarded  and  useful’:  the  educational  ideals  of  John  Fothergill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (1712- 
1780).  Friends  Q 21,  Apr.  1979,  59-64.  (Ackworth  School). 

E19  Stamford  Bridge.  FYAT  News,  Spring/Summer  1978, 15-16. 

E20  STEELE,  E.  D.  The  Leeds  patriciate  and  the  cultivation  of  learning,  1819-1905 : a study  of  the  Leeds  Philo- 
sophical and  Literary  Society.  LdsPLS  16,  Jan.  1978, 183-202. 

E21  WILSON,  R.  G.  The  Corporation  of  Leeds  in  the  eighteenth  century.  TSP  54,  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany 
vol.  16,  pt.  4, 1979, 262-71. 

E22  WOOD,  Peter  I.  To  Scarborough  for  the  weekend,  1845.  WHSJ  6, 1979,  36-41. 

E23  WYKE,  Terry.  The  early  years  of  the  Saddleworth  Mechanics  and  Literary  Institution  and  the  Exhibition  of 
1853,  Part  2.  SHSBull  9 (3)  Autumn  1979,  56-66. 

See  also  A51;  B21;  H9;  K6;  Ri. 

F MEDICAL  HISTORY 

Fi  ANNING,  S.  T.  The  History  of  medicine  in  Leeds.  LdsPLS,  Lit.  and  Hist.  Section,  16,  Apr.  1978,  203-246. 

F2  The  course  of  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1831  and  1849  in  Pudsey.  YASLHSS  17,  Jan.  1979,  6-7. 

G DEMOGRAPHY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY 

Gi  A brief  guide  to  the  records : v.  early  parish  registers.  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979,  21-2. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 
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G2  GRIGGS,  Margaret.  Oral  tradition:  two  family  stories.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (6)  Dec.  1979,  94~5- 
G3  LEEMING,  Mrs.  M.  Baptisms  and  christenings.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (5)  Oct.  1979,  74. 

G4  MACQUIBAN,  T.  S.  A.  Lost  a locoman?  YAS  FHPSS  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  56-7.  (Use  of  Friendly  Societies’ 
records  in  genealogy,  especially  the  G.N.R.  Locomotive  Sick  Society’s). 

G5  WILLCOCK,  Joan  (nee  D’ARCY).  The  fascination  of  names.  BT  4,  Summer  1979,  5-6. 

G6  J.N.  Leaves  from  a West  Riding  Notebook,  no.  6.  A novel  occasion.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  39-41. 

G7  PATTINSON,  Penelope.  Missing  marriages.  BT 3,  Winter  1978,  8-9. 

G8  WOLEDGE,  Lesley.  Using  Methodist  research  sources.  BT 5,  Winter  1979,  5-6. 

G8  YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Manorial  courts:  notes  from  the  1978  palaeography 
course,  on  the  reading  of  Court  Rolls.  Blanc  S 14  (1)  Dec.  1979,  8-10. 

See  also  A27,  35,  48,  49;  Hi  5,  33 ; S26. 

H BIOGRAPHY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  subject’s  surname). 

Hi  BAKER,  Henry.  The  Bakers  of  Rotherham.  FS  2 (1),  Spring  1979, 6-7. 

H2  APPLEBY,  John.  My  search  for  Anne  Baron.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (5)  Oct.  1979.  78-9* 

H3  MURRAY,  Hugh.  Rainwater  heads  and  fall  pipe  brackets:  Part  4,  5.  Bathurst  House,  no.  86  Micklegate, 
York.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  57,  8.  (Bathurst). 

H4  LUCAS,  Mike.  Jack  Beckwith,  2 .BT 3,  Winter  1978,  6-7. 

H5  Birth  briefs  and  additions  of  contributing  members,  no.  93.  With  YAS  FHPSS  5 (5)  Oct.  1979- 
H6  DIXON,  Sheila.  An  unexpected  discovery.  BT  3,  Winter  1978,  2-3.  (Blades  of  Nafferton). 

H7  WOLEDGE,  G.  Kenneth  John  Bonser  (1892-1976).  TSP  56,  pt.  1,  no.  124,  Miscellany  vol.  17,  pt.  1,  1978, 

72-74- 

H8  BOYLE,  M.  B.  ‘Fair  befall  the  Flax  Field’ : aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Boyle  family  and  their  flax  business. 

TSP  56,  pt.  1,  no.  124,  Miscellany  vol.  17,  pt.  1, 1978, 1-26. 

H9  SPENCE,  R.  T.  Lady  Amie  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  (1590-1676):  a 
reappraisal.  NH 15, 1979,  43-65. 

Hio  COE,  J.  L.  Possible  origins  of  the  Coe  family  of  Wliiston.  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979,  I4_I6. 

Hu  FORD,  Sir  Edward.  Address  to  AGM  of  the  Friends  of  York  Minster,  1st  July,  1978.  FYM  1979,  15-27. 
(Dean,  Ford). 

H12  CHAPMAN,  Christopher.  Mr.  Jesse  Green.  FYM  1979,  3 3—4- 

H13  HARTLEY,  Ann  Bell.  The  Grimstons  of  Nidd  and  Clifford.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  49-5°* 

H14  REAY,  John  R.  A castle  in  Fife.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  39  (Hay  and  Peirson). 

Hi 5 OXLEY,  Geoffrey.  Coroner’s  inquest  in  Kingston  upon  Hull.  BT 5,  Winter  1979,  4-  (Holmes.  Use  and  avail- 
ability of  coroner’s  inquest  records). 

Hi 6 PHILLIPSON,  Mrs.  M.  A sticky  end.  BT 4,  Summer  1979,  4-5.  (Holmes). 

H17  A. W.,  F.W.  Elis  Honour  Judge  Allister  Lonsdale  (1926-1977).  TSP  54  , no. 123,  Misc  vol.  16  pt.  4,  1979,348 
H18  GREAVES,  David.  The  Lovels.  Blanc  S 13  (3)  Aug.  1979, 18-20. 

H19  WOLEDGE,  G.  Charles  Athelstane  Lupton  (1897-1977).  TSP  56  pt.  1,  no.  124,  Miscellany  vol.  17,  pt.  1, 
1978,  72.  (Obituary). 

H20  J.C.B.  Mrs.  Mabel  Lucy  Machin,  F.S.A.(Scot.).  HtinAST  10  (5)  1979,  382.  (Obituary). 

H21  MURRAY,  Hugh.  Rainwater  heads  and  fall  pipe  brackets.  Part  5.  69  and  71  Micklegate.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (6) 
Dec.  1979,  89-91  (Marsh). 

H22  RILEY,  Philip E.  ‘Stock’.  BT 3,  Winter  1978,  9-10.  (Riley). 

H23  M.V.O.  The  Earl  of  Rosse.  YGS  1979, 10.  (Obituary). 

H24  RUSHWORTH,  Philip.  The  house  of  Rushworth.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (1)  Feb.  1979,  8-9. 

H25  BIRD,  Dr.  Alan.  Scambler.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (4)  Aug.  1979,  62-4. 

H26  NUSSEY,J.  T.  M.  Nil  desperandum ! — the  story  of  a ‘stray  grave’.  YAS  FHPSS  5 (2)  Apr.  1979,25.  (Shepley, 
Brown  et  al.  cf.  4 (12)  Dec.  1979, 185.) 

H27  Murder  at  Owthorne.  BT  5,  Winter  1979,  5.  (cf.  Parish  register  extract  in  BT  4,  Summer  1979,  10.  Sinclair.) 
H28  ASTIN,  E.  M.  The  Talbot  Lords  of  Hallamshire.  Blanc  S,  14  (1)  1979,  3-5. 

H29  MORBJSH,  P.  S.  A Yorkshire  music  critic  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  1889.  TSP  54,  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Mis- 
cellany vol.  16,  pt.  4, 1979,  333-347.  (Herbert  Thompson). 

H30  J.R.W.  Thomas  Thompson:  his  forebears  and  boyhood  (cont.).  CLHJ  5 (18)  Feb. /Mar.  1979,  I43~4- 
H31  ROBINSON,  Mrs.  W.  Notes  on  the  Tilham  family  and  the  Post  Office.  YAS  FHPSS  4 (6)  Dec.  1979,  85. 
H32  McMULLEN,  Rev.  A.  J.  Mr.  Seth  Tinsley.  FYM  1979,  34~5-  (Obituary). 

H33  KENT,  Mrs.  Sins  of  omission.  FS  2 (1)  Spring  1979, 16-18.  (Wagstaff). 

H34  POTTER,  DavidE.  Harold  Walker — an  appreciation.  FYM  1979,  33. 

H35  HARRISON,  Mona.  Three  fork  grinders  of  Shiregreen.  FS  2 ( 1 ) Spring  1979, 13-14.  (Wilkinson,  Hellewell, 
Phillips,  Thacker,  Brown). 

See  also  A22, 23,  40;  D2;  En,  16;  M12;  Q2,  26;  S26. 

J HERALDRY 

Ji  KNOWLES,  Richard.  The  Beverley  armet.  Blanc  S 13  (2)  Apr.  1979, 17-20. 

K RELIGIOUS  HISTORY 

Ki  ARNOLD,  Hilary.  Nonconformist  churches  in  the  eighteenth  century.  YGS  1979,  27-9.  (Report  of  lecture 
by  Donald  Raine). 

K2  BURTON,  JanetE.  The  Yorkshire  nunneries  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  BP  56, 1979. 

K3  ELTON,  E.  A.  A Victorian  city  mission:  the  Unitarian  contribution  to  social  progress  in  Holbeck  and  New 
Wortley,  1844-78.  TSP  54,  pt.  4,  no.  123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 1979,  3i6-332. 
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K4  FORSTER,  G.  C.  F.  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  the  history  of  Leeds,  1727-1977.  TSP  54,  pt.  4,  no.  123, 
Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 1979,  281-292. 

K5  J.C.H.  The  true  architecture  of  the  people : a consideration  of  Methodist  chapels  in  East  Yorkshire.  WHS  YB 

no.  34,  Apr.  1979, 2-7. 

K6  NEWMAN,  P.  R.  Catholic  royalists  of  Northern  England  1642-1645.  NH 15, 1979,  88-95. 

K7  O’REGAN,  Mary.  Two  Marian  shrines  in  Yorkshire.  Blanc  5 13  (3)  Aug.  1979,  21-22.  (Whitefriars,  Don- 
caster; Our  Lady  of  the  Crag,  Knaresborough). 

K8  O’SULLIVAN,  Dan.  Prior  Purslove  of  Guisborough.  C &TLHS  Bull,  no.  36,  Spring  1979,  17-24. 

K9  ROUTH,  Pauline.  Mediaeval  effigies  at  Lund,  E.  Riding:  the  chantry.  Blanc  S 14  (1)  1979,  12-17. 

See  also  A2,  33, 47,  50;  B23 ; E4;  G8 ; L2,  7 

L EDUCATION 

Li  BAILY,  John.  Change  and  permanence.  Ackworth  School,  Yorkshire,  1779-1979.  Country  Life  165  (28  June) 
1978, 2090--2. 

L2  BRADSHAW,  John  T.  Jellinger  C.  Symons’  visits  to  Wesleyan  day  schools  in  Sheffield,  1840-1841.  WHS 
YB  no.  35,  Sept.  1979,  7-11, 14. 

L3  D.  C.  D.  Ackworth  School,  1779-1979-  WHS  YB  no.  35,  Sept.  1979,  2-4. 

L4  HEPPELL,  D.  A.  and  L.  T.  D.  The  log  books  of  the  Hutton  Rugby  and  East  Rounton  Schools  1877-1901. 

C &TLHS Bull  no.  36,  Spring  1979, 1-11. 

L5  JENKINS,  Isobel.  The  Yorkshire  Ladies’  Council  ofEducation,  1871-91.  TSP  56,  Pt.  1,  no.  124,  Miscellany 
vol.  17,  pt.  1, 1978,  27-71. 

L6  MORAN,  Joann  H.  Education  and  learning  in  the  city  of  York  1300-1560.  BP  55, 1979. 

L7  PRITCHARD,  Dr.  F.  C.  Woodhouse  Grove  and  Ackworth  School.  WHS  YB  no.  35,  Sept.  1979,  4-6. 

L8  WYKE,  Terry.  Early  years  of  the  Saddleworth  Mechanics’  Institute — Part  1.  SHS  Bull  9 (2)  Summer  1979, 

20-28. 

See  alsoE2, 23;  K8. 

M HISTORY  OF  ART 

Mi  ARCH,  Nigel.  Wouvermans’  ‘Battle  Scene’:  a military  appraisal.  YAGP  32  (132)  Nov.  1979,  15-23. 

M2  BUDGE,  Adrian.  C.  H.  Schwanfelder,  animal  painter  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Lds  AC  85,  1979,  11-19. 

M3  DAVIS,  Helena.  The  Fair  Nun  unmasked.  Lds  AC  85, 1979,  5-10. 

M4  R.G.  A year  in  retrospect.  YAGP  32  (121)  Feb.  1979,  3-10. 

M5  GEE,E.  A.  The  York  Minster  cope  chests.  FYM 1979,  28-32. 

M6  JONES,  John.  Hubert  Dalwood  teachings.  Lds  AC  85, 1979,  25-32. 

M7  JONES,  John.  A retrospective  view  of  Hubert  Dalwood.  Lds  UR  I4i,june  15, 1979,  4-5. 

M8  KNOWLES,  Richard.  Monumental  effigy  conservation — an  interim  report.  Blanc  S 14  (1)  Dec.  1979,  21-26. 

M9  LEWIS,  Brian.  The  Black  Prince  in  City  Square.  Lds  AC  84, 1979,  21-28. 

Mio  LOW,  Jill.  Lord  Grantham’s  Root  House.  Lds  AC  84, 1979,  5-14. 

Mu  REID,  D.  Carved  ornament.  YA  &YAS  1978,  7-8. 

M12  ROUTH,  Pauline.  Mediaeval  effigies  at  Lund,  E.  Riding:  an  initial  survey.  Blanc  S 13  (2)  Apr.  1979,  14-16; 
the  Th waites  family.  Blanc  5 13  (3)  Aug.  1979,  3-9. 

M13  STAINTON,  Lindsay.  A caricature  of  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  by  Richard  Cosway,  R.A.  (1742-1821).  Lds 
AC  85, 1979, 20-24. 

M14  WILKIN,  Susan.  Burmantofts  faience.  Lds  AC  84, 1979, 15-20. 

N LITERARY  HISTORY 

Ni  LANE,  Margaret.  Charlotte  Bronte  andElizabeth  Gaskell — the  fruitful  friendship.  BST 17  (5),  1979,  261-271. 
N2  QUARM,  Joan.  Arming  me  from  fear:  Branwell  Bronte’s  contribution  to  ‘Wuthering  Heights’.  BST  17  (4), 
1979, 278-286. 

N3  WOOLF,  Virginia.  Haworth,  November  1904.  BST  17  (4),  1979,  272-275.  (Virginia  Woolf’s  first  published 
article,  originally  published  in  a London  weekly,  ‘The  Guardian’,  Dec.  21,  1904). 

See  also  Oi,  2;  Si. 

0 LINGUISTIC  HISTORY 

01  OGDEN,  James.  Dialect  in  Whitby  periodicals.  YDST 14,  pt.  14, 1979,  30-37. 

02  WADDINGTON-FEATHER,  John.  Regional  speech  and  the  Yorkshire  novelist.  YDST  14,  pt.  78,  1978, 
16-29. 

P ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

SeeE5, 15;  Un,  22. 

Q BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

Qi  ARMITAGE,  J.  H.  Bramley-Pudsey-Laisterdyke  G.N.R.  loop  line.  YHS  IHS  10,  Autumn  1979,  4-5. 

Q2  ARMITAGE,].  H.  The  Cliff  family  and  the  fireclay  trade  etc.  YAS  IHS,  10  Autumn  1979,  3-4. 

Q3  BARNES,  Bernard.  The  early  cotton  industry  in  Saddleworth.  SHS  Bull  9 (3)  Autumn  1979,  45-52;  Part  2. 
SHS  Bull  9 (4)  Winter  1979,  75-84. 

Q4  BARRACLOUGH,  Kenneth  C.  Early  steelmaking  in  the  Sheffield  area.  HunAST  10  (5)  1979,  335-343. 

Q5  BARRACLOUGH,  Kenneth  C.  Steelmaking  before  Bessemer — the  importance  of  the  North  East  of 
England.  CIA  RR  1, 1976. 
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Q6  BEADLE,  Harold  L.  Lady’s  Rake  lead  mine,  Harwood-in-Teesdale.  CIA  7,  1977,  17-23. 

Q7  BEADLE,  Harold  L.  Sir  John’s  Mine,  Tynehead,  Garrigill.  NY762378.  CIA  5, 1976,  35-42. 

Q8  BRADLEY,  W.  G.  B.  The  struggle  for  existence  of  a small  works  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  CIA  8, 

1978, 15-24.  (Skinningrove,  The  Lofthouse  Iron  Co.  Ltd.). 

Q9  CHAPMAN,  S.  A.  Description  of  the  Waddle  Fan,  Lumpsey  ironstone  mine.  CIA  9, 1978, 1-5. 

Qio  CHAPMAN,  S.  A.  Ventilating  furnace  at  Ayton  ironstone  mine.  NGR:  NZ585102.  CIA  11, 1979,  25-6. 

Qn  DOUGLAS,  Janet.  White  Cloth  Hall.  YAS IHS  10,  Autumn  1979,  7-8. 

Q12  GEORGE,  A.  D.  The  West  Yorkshire  wool  textile  mill.  YAS  IHS  10,  Autumn  1979  [9-10]. 

Q13  GILL,  M.  C.  Blubberhouse  Moor  lead  mine.BMno.  11, 1979, 63. 

Q14  GILL,  M.  C.  The  mines  of  Littondale.  BMno.  11, 1979,87-89. 

Qi  5 HARRISON,  John  K.  A history  of  early  blowing  engines  in  the  North  East  of  England  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ‘Cleveland’  blowing  engine.  CIA  6, 197  6, 19-34. 

Q16  LEDGARD,  A.  T.  The  Newport  oval  iron  blast  furnace,  CL4  1 1, 1979*  27-29. 

Q17  LILLYWHITE,  N.  G.  Railways  around  Skinningrove.  CIA  8, 1978,  9-14. 

Q18  NORTCLIFFE,  David.  William  Bradley’s  of  Brighouse.  YHS  IHS  no.  9, 1979*  4- 

Q19  OKEY,  Samuel.  ‘Ironstone  in  Cleveland’.  CL4  8,  1978,  31-32.  Letter  in  Northern  Echo  30  May  1884. 

Q20  OWEN,  J.  E.  Whinstone  mining  and  quarrying  in  N.E.  Yorkshire.  CIA  5, 1976, 1-10. 

Q21  OWEN,  J.  S.  The  Esk  Valley  ironstone  mine:  Part  1,  Documented  history.  CL4  7,  1977,  1-10. 

Q22  OWEN,  J.  S.  Pre-1865  ironstone  mining  development  at  Skinningrove.  CL4  8, 1978, 1-8. 

Q23  OWEN,J.  S.  and  TUFFS,  P.  The  Esk  Valley  ironstone  mine:  Part  2,  Some  site  details.  CIA  7, 1977,  11-15. 
Q24  PATTENDEN,  D.  W.  The  Waste  Heat  Company.  CIA  7, 1977,  25-36. 

Q25  PERRETT,  David.  Sewer  gas  lamps  in  Yorkshire.  YAS  IHS  no.  9, 1978, 2. 

Q26  REES,  David  Morgan.  When  the  wagons  rolled:  the  craft  of  the  wagon  builder  and  wheelwright.  Country 
Life  166,  20  Sept.  1979,  872,  875. 

Q27  SHAW,  Clara.  A note  of  the  bakestone  industry  at  Hull,  Delph.  SHSH  Bull  9 (4),  Winter  1979,  74. 

Q28  SHAYLER,  A.  E.,  ALMOND,  J.  K.  and  BEADLE,  H.  L.  A guide  to  past  lead  industry  in  Swaledale  and 
Teesdale.  CL4  RR  2, 1979. 

Q29  TOMLIN,  D.  M.  The  boreholes  and  saltworks  of  the  Tees  Estuary.  CIA  7, 1977,  37-46. 

Q30  TOMLIN,  David.  The  Cleveland  Salt  Company.  CIA  9, 1978,  23-30. 

Q31  TOMLIN,  David  M.  A nineteenth  century  glassworks — the  Tees  Bottle  Company.  C &TLHS  Bull  no.  36, 
Spring  1979, 12-16. 

Q32  TUFFS,  P.  Kilton  ironstone  mine.  NGR  695169  (NZ61).  CL4  5, 1976,  21-34. 

Q33  TUFFS,  P.  Lingdale  ironstone  mine.  (NGR:  NZ677  165).  CIA  9, 1978, 11-22. 

Q34  WILLIAMS,  F.  R.  The  development  of  the  titanium  pigment  industry  on  Teeside.  CIA  7,  1977,  47~52- 
See  also  Hi,  8;  S3;  U9. 

R AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY 

Ri  POSTLES,  D.  Rural  economy  in  the  grits  and  sandstones  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Pennines,  1086-1348.  NH 
15, 1979, 1-23. 

S ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY 

Si)  ARCHITECTS 

51  BRANDON-JONES,  J.  Philip  Webb  and  the  Bell  family.  CIA  5, 1976,  n-16. 

52  CONNOR,  W.  J.  The  architect  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Leeds  (Etty,  not  Halfpenny).  TSP  54,  pt.  4,  no. 
123,  Miscellany  vol.  16,  pt.  4, 1979,  293-5. 

53  HARRISON,  J.  K.  Philip  Webb’s  industrial  buildings  for  Bell  Brothers  in  their  local  context.  CIA  5,  1976 
17-20. 

54  WRAGG,  Robert  Brian.  The  architect  of  Harewood  Stables,  1755-8.  YGS  1979,  65-8  (Chambers,  Carr,  or, 
‘Mr.  Jones’?) 

Sii)  PLACES 

55  ARNOLD,  Hilary.  Renishaw  Hall.  YGS  1979,  44-7. 

56  BROWN,  P.  W.  Womersley  Hall.  YGS  1979,  42~4- 

57  CHADDERTON,  David  and  MURRAY,  John.  Wool  Road  transhipment  warehouse,  Dobcross.  SHS 
Bull  9 (2)  Summer  1979,  29-32. 

58  ELLIS,  Mrs.  E.  Knaresborough.  NY &CVBSGN 6, 1978,  5-6.  (Section  report). 

59  FLINT,  M.  Beverley  Borough  Council,  Cottingham  Conservation  Area  Advisory  Committee.  CLHJ  5 (22) 
Dec.  1979-Jan.  1980, 169-70. 

510  GEE,  Dr.  Eric.  The  King’s  Manor.  YA &YAS  1978,  8-9. 

511  GOOD  ALL,  Ian  H.  Foal  Park  Farm,  Constable  Burton.  YGS  1979,  59-60.  (John  Carr.) 

512  GREEN,  Richard.  Wentworth  Castle,  Houndhill,  Darley  Cliff,  Flockley  Old  Hall,  Worsborough  Corn 
Mill.  YGS  1979,  33-6. 

51 3 HATCHER,  Jane.  Aislaby  Hall.  YGS  1979,  52~5- 

514  HATCHER,  Jane.  Ribston  Hall.  YGS  1979,  39-42. 

51 5 HEMPSTEAD,  C.  A.  The  Arch  Water  Bridge  (NGR:  435155)-  CIA  10, 1979,  39-40.  (Eaglescliffe). 

516  HUTCHINSON,  John.  Clifton.  YGS  1979, 48-50. 

517  HUTCHINSON,  John.  Houghton  Hall.  YGS  1979, 47-8. 

51 8 HUTCHINSON,  John.  Yokefleet  Hall  and  Sand  Hall.  YGS  1979,  55-6. 

519  KAYE,  Miss  I.  Tees  and  Greta.  NY &CVBSGN 6, 1978,  8-9. 

520  KAYE,  Miss  I.,  BARLEY,  Mrs.  K.  M.,  ELLIS,  Mrs.  E.,  WATSON,  J.  M.  Section  Reports  1978-9-  NY  & 
CVBSGN  7, 1979, 6-10  (Tees  and  Greta,  Ripon,  Knaresborough,  Nidderdale). 
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521  KING,  C.  A19  road  bridge  over  the  river  Tees.  CIA  10, 1979,  41-5. 

522  KIRK,  F.  A.  Bolton  Hall.  YGS  1979, 46-7. 

523  LACK,  Stewart.  Hazlewood  Castle.  KGS  1979,  36-7. 

524  McNAB,  Charles.  The  river  bridges  on  the  Middlesbrough  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. 
CIA  11, 1979, 1-6. 

525  MILLER,  John.  Thimbleby  Hall,  Brawith  Hall,  Gisborough  Hall  and  Gisborough  House,  YGS  1979,  37-9. 

526  NEAVE,  David.  High  and  Low  Halls,  Bishop  Burton.  GSEY 6, 1979,  2-3. 

527  OWEN,  J.  S.  The  Esk  Valley  cottages.  CL4  9,  1978,  7-10.  Notes  accompanying  drawings  by  J.  B.  Riley. 

528  The  Partners’  Room  at  Blaydes  House.  GSEY  6, 1979, 1.  (Hull) 

529  PATTENDEN,  D.  W.  The  genesis  of  the  Transporter  Bridge.  CL4  11, 1979,  7-1 1.  (Middlesbrough) 

530  PEARCE,  D.  H.  The  bridges  of  Yarm.  CL4  10, 1979, 17-21. 

53 1 SPENCE,  Marguerita.  Arden  Hall  and  Duncombe  Park.  YGS  1979,  56-8. 

532  STOCKWELL,  M.  Newport  Bridge,  Middlesbrough.  (NGR:NZ  479  199).  CIA  10,  1979,  33-7. 

533  STOCKWELL,  M.  The  transporter  bridge,  Middlesbrough  (NGR:NZ  500  213).  CIA  10,  1979,  27-31. 

53 4 TOMLIN,  David  M.  Stockton’s  road  bridges.  CIA  10, 1979,  23-9. 

S3  5 THEYER,  G.  A.  York  Railway  Station.  YA &YAS  1978, 10-11. 

536  VOAKES,  Miss  H.  Ripon.  NY &CVBSQN 6, 1978,  7-8.  (Section  report) 

537  WATSON,  J.  M.  Nidderdale.  NY&CVBSGN  6,  1978,4-5.  (Section  report). 

538  WRAGG,  R.  B.  The  bridges  ofjohn  Carr.  HunAST  10  (5)  1979,  315-34.  (Includes  checklist  of  bridges). 
See  also  B17;  Qn. 

Siii)  General 

53 9 BROWN,  P.  W.  Protecting  historic  buildings.  YGS  1979,  5-7.  (Work  of  the  Historic  Buildings  Sub- 
committee). 

540  HEMPSTEAD,  C.  A.  The  shape  of  bridges  and  the  form  of  theory.  CL4  10, 1979, 1-15. 

541  HIGSTON,  J.  A.  and  KIRK,  F.  A.  Yorkshire  Buildings  Preservation  Trust.  YGS,  1979,  9-10. 

542  HUTTON,  B.  Some  inferences  from  the  group’s  collected  work.  NY  &CVBSGN  6, 1978,8-11. 

See  also  Ki,  5. 

T TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

U LOCAL  HISTORY 

ACKWORTH  SCHOOL.  SeeEi8;  Li,  3,  7. 

AISLABY  HALL.  See  Si 3. 

ARDEN  HALL  and  DUNCOMBE  PARK.  See  S3 1. 

AYTON.  See  Qio. 

BAINBRIDGE.  See  A24. 

BEVERLEY.  SeeB3,  5 ; Ji. 

BISHOP  BURTON.  See  S26. 

BLUBBERHOUSE  MOOR.  See  Q13. 

BOLTON  HALL.  See  S2. 

BOSTON  SPA 

Ui  SCOTT,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Boston  Spa,  the  beginning  of  a small  eighteenth  century  spa.  YAS  LHSS  18,  1979,  6 
(Lecture) 

BOWLING 

U2  EAST  BOWLING  HISTORY  WORKSHOP.  Bowling  tidings.  OLP  2, 1979. 

BRADFORD.  SeeDi,  3,  4,  5;E4;  G2;  H24;  L7. 

BRAMLEY.  SeeQi. 

BRANDSBURTON.  See  A18. 

BRIGHOUSE.  See  Q18. 

BROTTON.  See  Q32. 

CLIFFORD.  See  Hi 3. 

CLIFTON.  See  Si 6. 

COLLINGHAM.  See  A12. 

CONSTABLE  BURTON.  See  Sn. 

COTTINGHAM 

U3  BRACE,  E.  C.  and  GREEN,  E.  M.  In  a street  called  ‘Northgate’,  Cottingham.  CLHJ  19,  Apr. -May  1979, 
148-151;  20,June-July,  1979, 153, 156-7. 

U4  GREEN,  E.  In  a street  called  ‘Northgate’,  Cottingham.  CLHJ  5 (22)  Dec.  1979-Jan.  1980, 171-4. 

U5  HAXELL,  N.  A.  Early  Lords  of  the  Cottingham  Manor.  CLHJ  5 (20)  June-July  1979,  157-8;  5 (22)  Dec. 

T979-Jan.  1980, 168-9. 

See  also  H30;  S9. 

COXWOLD  ' 

U6  WILSON,  Ellen.  The  Shandy  Hall  project.  YGS  1979, 25-6  (Report  of  Kenneth  Monkman’s  lecture). 

CRAVEN.  See  H9. 

DICKERING.  See  A43. 

DONCASTER.  SeeK7. 

EAGLESCLIFFE.  See  Si 5. 

EAST  ROUNTON.  See  L4. 

ESKDALE.  See  B17;  Q23 ; S27. 

FOSTON.  SeeE8. 

FOUNTAINS  ABBEY 
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U7  MICHELMORE,  D.  J.  H.  The  Fountains  Abbey  estates  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages.  Y/1S  LHSS  17,  1979,  12. 
(Lecture  report). 

FYLINGDALES.  See  A13. 

GARRIGILL.  See  Q7. 

GILLING.  See  Bn. 

GRASSINGTON 

U8  Upper  Wharfedale  Museum,  Grassington.  Ind.  Past  6 (2)  1979,  21-4. 

GUISBOROUGH.  See  K8. 

HALIFAX 

U9  AKED,J.  Memories  of  a collier  in  the  Halifax  coal  mining  district.  BM  n,  1979,  30-37. 

U10  POWELL,  Ken.  Taking  stock  of  Halifax.  Conn.  Life,  164, 14  Dec.  1978,  2054-6. 

HAILE  WOOD.  See  S4. 

HARTHILL.  See  A43. 

HARWOOD  IN  TEESDALE.  See  Q6. 

HAWORTH.  See  A4,  36,  54;  N2,  3. 

HOUGHTON  HALL.  See  S17. 

HUDDERSFIELD.  See  S7. 

HULL 

Un  BROOKER,  Keith.  The  Hull  strikes  of  1911  .EYLHS  35, 1979. 

See  also  B4,  Q27,  S28. 

HUTTON  RUGBY.  See  L4. 

KNARESBOROUGH.  See  K7;  S8,  20. 

LEEDS 

U12  Introducing  Thwaite  Mills  and  the  Thwaite  Mills  Society.  YTS IHS  9, 1979,  5.  See  also  A 6,  45,  46,  55;  El,  3, 
6,  7,  20, 21 ; Fi ; H4,  8,  29;  K3,  4;  Mi,  2,  3,  6,  9, 10, 13, 14;  Qi,  n;  S2. 

LENTON.  See  An. 

LINGDALE.  SeeQ33- 
LINTON-IN-CRAVEN 

U13  BROOKS,  Susan  D.  The  parish  of  Linton-in-Craven  with  its  four  villages.  An  attempt  to  elucidate  its  early 
history  and  its  relations  with  the  parish  of  Burnsall.  YHS  LHSS  18, 1979,  2-5. 

LITTONDALE.  See  Q14. 

LUND.  See  K9;Mi2. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.  See  D2;  Q16;  S24,  29,  33. 

NAFFERTON.  See  H6. 

NIDDERDALE.  See  Hi  3;  S20,  37. 

NORTH  FERRIBY.  See  B25. 

OWTHORNE 

U14  HARRISON,  Tom.  Extract  from  the  parish  register  of  Owthorne  with  Rimswell  (Burials).  BT 4,  Summer 
1979, 10.  (Rev.  Henoch  Pindar  (sic),  i.e.  Sinclair) 

See  also  H27. 

PUDSEY.  See  F2. 

RENISHAW  HALL.  See  S5. 

RIBSTON  HALL.  See  S14. 

RIPON.  See  S20,  36. 

ROTHERHAM.  See  A5 8;  Hi. 

ROUTH.  See  A32. 

SADDLEWORTH 

U15  B.B.  Old  Saddleworth.  Preston  House,  SE  002084.  SHSBull  9 (2)  Summer  1979,  39-44. 

U16  BARNES,  B.  Old  Saddleworth  (gazetteer).  SHS  Bull  9 (3)  Autumn  1979,  67-8. 

U17  J.M.H.  Old  Saddleworth:  Hollingreave  SE004071.  SHSBull  9 (1)  Spring  1979, 16-18. 

U18  PETFORD,  Alan.  Saddleworth  maps  and  mapmakers.  SHS  Bull  9 (1)  Spring  1979, 1-10. 

U19  THE  SADDLEWORTH  FESTIVAL  COMMITTEE.  The  Saddleworth-American  connection.  1979. 

U20  WOOD,  R.  Letter  on  Tedlock  Carts.  SHS  Bull  9 (3)  Autumn  1979,  53.  (Rushbearing). 

See  also  A8,  9, 10, 21 ; E23 ; L8 ; Q3 ; S7. 

SAXTON 

U21  PRESTON,  Joan.  Lead  Chapel.  Blanc  S 13  (2)  Apr.  1979,  7-9. 

SCARBOROUGH 

U22  FARMER,  P.  G.  Scarborough  harbour  and  borough  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  centuries.  SAHS  1 , 1976. 

U23  VASEY,  Peter.  The  later  mediaeval  herring  industry  in  Scarborough.  SAHST 21, 1978, 17-23. 

See  also  B18;  E22. 

SEAMER 

U24  ALLISON,  Margaret.  The  Green  at  Seamer.  SAHST 21, 1978, 11-14. 

SELBY 

U25  THORN,  William.  The  coach  now  arriving  is  the  mail  from  London.  YHS  FHPSS  5 (3)  June  1979,  33-4. 
SHAD  WELL 

U26  HOWARD,  Iva.  Pigeoncote  at  Red  Hall,  Shadwell.  YAS  LHSS  18, 1979, 1. 

SHEFFIELD 
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U27  POSTLES,  David.  The  residential  development  of  the  church  burgesses’  estates  in  Sheffield.  HunAST  10  (5 
1979*  360-64. 

See  also  A7;  Bi3;E5;  H28,  35;  L2;  Q4. 

SHIREGREEN.  See H35.  ‘ 

SKINNINGROVE 

U28  HARRISON,  B.  J.  D.  Skinningrove  village  and  people  in  the  early  1870s.  CIA  8, 1978,  25-30. 

See  also  Q8, 17,  22. 

SPURN 

U29  JARRATT,  George  A.  Memories  of  Spurn  in  the  Eighteen-eighties,  (concluded).  YDS  SB  26,  1979,  7-10. 
STAINBURN.  SeeBi6. 

STAMFORD.  SeeEi9. 

STANAGE.  See  B12. 

STOCKTON.  See  S34. 

SWALEDALE.  See  Q28. 

TADCASTER.  See  S23. 

TEESDALE.  See  Q28;  S19,  20. 

THIMBLEBY  HALL.  See  S25. 

THORNABY.  SeeQ3i. 

THORNER.  See  A57. 

THORNHOLME.  See  B6. 

TICKHILL 

U30  MAGILTON,  J.  R.  Tickhill:  the  topography  of  a mediaeval  town.  HunAST  10  (5)  1979,  344-9. 

TONG.  See  B23. 

WAKEFIELD 

U31  GOODCHILD,  John.  Brickmaking  in  the  Wakefield  district.  WHSJ  6, 1979, 17-22. 

See  also  Ai  5, 16, 23 ; E2 ; G6. 

WENTWORTH  CASTLE.  See  S12. 

WETWANG.  See  B8. 

WHISTON.  See  Hio. 

WOMERSLEY  HALL.  See  S6. 

WORSBOROUGH.  See  A38. 

YARM.  See  S30. 

YOKEFLEETHALL.  See  Si 8. 

YORK 

U32  BUTLER,  Dr.  R.  Research  on  the  Bedern.  YA &YAS  1978, 12-14  (Lecture  summary). 

U33  HATCHER,  Jane.  Old  Railway  Station.  YGS  1979,  31-33. 

U34  HOSKIN,  Michael.  The  Goodricke/Pigott  manuscripts  and  variable  stars.  YPS  1978,  49-52. 

U35  MALDEN,  J.  Freemen  and  apprentices  of  York.  YA&YAS  1978, 14-15  (Lecture  summary). 

U16  MURRAY,  Hugh.  Rainwater  heads  and  fall  pipe  brackets:  Part  3.3.  Micklegate  House;  nos.  88,  90  Mickle- 
gate,  York.  YTS  FHPSS  5 (2)  Apr.  1979, 28-9.  (Bourchier). 

See  also  Ai,  22,  28,  33,  37,  44,  54;  Bi,  2,  7,  9,  10,  22,  24,  26;  E12;  H3,  11,  12,  21,  29,  32,  34;  L6;  M4,  5;  S2, 
35. 
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K.  J.  Allison  (Ed.),  The  Victoria  County  History  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  IV,  Oxford  University  Press  for  the 
Institute  of  Historical  Research,  1979,  pp.  xvi+188,  pi.  16,  figs.  18,  £40. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  V.C.H.  for  the  East  Riding,  which  appears  only  four  years  after  that  covering  Ouse  and 
Derwent  wapentake,  deals  with  the  Hunsley  Beacon  division  of  Harthill,  that  is  14  parishes  N.  and  W.  of  Beverley, 
stretching  from  the  chalk  wolds  in  South  Dalton  and  Etton  down  the  lower  Jurassic  escarpment  at  Cliffe  to  the 
Humber  marshes  S.  of  Broomfleet.  The  rigid  adherence  to  ancient  parishes  means  that  this  volume  contains  Lecon- 
field  but  not  Scorborough,  Elloughton  and  South  Cave  but  not  Ellerker  and  Brantingham.  The  consistent  use  of 
metric  measurements  occasionally  produces  phrases  as  ‘the  tall  spire  . . . provides  the  main  landmark  for  many 
kilometres  around’,  which  still  read  oddly. 

The  usual  intensive  documentary  research  and  thorough  treatment  of  manorial  and  ecclesiastical  history,  agricultural 
arrangements,  education  and  charities  compels  admiration.  There  are  few  buildings  of  distinction  in  the  area,  since 
Leconfield  Castle  was  demolished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  Cottingham  and  North  Newbald  churches, 
Hotham  and  Houghton  Halls  are  the  most  noteworthy.  A view  of  the  mansion  at  Risby,  now  only  represented  by 
earth  works,  shows  what  losses  have  been  suffered.  Changing  inn  names  are  chronicled,  so  that  we  find  that  the 
‘Altisidora’  at  Bishop  Burton  named  in  1872  from  a St.  Leger  winner,  was  previously  the  ‘Evander’,  and  then  the 
‘Horse  and  Jockey’,  or  that  the  ‘Pipe  and  Glass’  at  South  Dalton  has  revived  a name  replaced  in  turn  by  ‘The  Board’ 
and  ‘The  Park  Gates  Hotel’. 

Simple  estate  villages,  sometimes  with  their  own  gas  and  waterworks,  can  be  compared  here  with  the  more 
complicated  South  Cave,  stretching  from  the  church  to  an  ancient  market  place  on  a Roman  road,  and  Cottingham, 
greatly  enlarged  with  substantial  houses  as  a residence  for  Hull  merchants.  An  attempt  by  the  archbishop  of  York  to 
found  a borough  at  Brough  in  1239  was  unsuccessful,  but  Faxfleet  was  a port  in  the  fourteenth  century,  visited  by 
three  kings  and  still  used  by  smugglers  in  1823.  The  deserted  villages  of  Gardham  and  Weedley  have  left  little  trace; 
at  Rowley  only  the  church  and  rectory  remain,  whence  Ezekiel  Rogers  emigrated  in  1638  to  found  a town  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  this  cross  section  of  the  East  Riding  we  encounter  the  locally  influential  families  of  Gee,  Hotham,  and  Langdale, 
but  major  families  only  appear  at  Leconfield,  for  long  a seat  of  the  Percies,  and  at  Cottingham,  where  the  manor 
passed  from  the  Wakes  to  the  Holands,  Earls  of  Kent,  to  be  divided  in  1434  between  Montagues,  Nevilles  and  other 
heirs,  eventually  passing  to  the  Crown,  though  retaining  four  separate  manor  houses,  one  of  which  remains,  within 
the  still  formidable  castle  earthworks,  and  four  divisions  of  its  park.  The  Church  was  as  usual  a major  landowner,  for 
five  parishes  belonged  to  prebends  of  York  or  Beverley,  or  to  the  archbishop,  while  Watton  Priory  held  Sancton  and 
the  Templars  had  estates  at  Etton  and  Faxfleet. 

From  the  agricultural  sections  we  find  that  rabbit  warrens  utilised  the  poorer  land  in  nearly  every  parish  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Potato  growing  and  market  gardening  to  supply  Hull  started  around  Cotting- 
ham in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  recent  reclamation  of  Broomfleet  Island  from  the  Humber,  like  that  of  Sunk 
Island  farther  east,  shows  that  land  can  be  recovered  to  compensate  for  that  lost  by  erosion.  The  great  common  of 
Wallingfen  comes  into  the  history  of  South  Cave  but  another  volume  will  no  doubt  treat  as  a whole  this  marshy  area 
where  48  townships  had  rights.  Only  the  windmill  at  Skidby  now  remains  of  the  two  or  three  mills  recorded  near 
every  village. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  Protestant  nonconformity  can  be  measured  by  comparing  the  42  recorded  chapels  with  the 
10  still  in  use,  the  finest  being  Zion  of  1819  at  Cottingham.  The  slight  traces  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  area  after 
the  Reformation  are  associated  with  the  Langdales  at  Houghton. 

To  find  blemishes  in  so  impressive  a work  requires  a reviewer  who,  like  Dr.  Allison  and  his  colleagues,  has  searched 
through  record  offices,  tracked  down  early  maps,  and  visited  every  deserted  village  from  Gardham  to  Eppleworth. 
The  printing  does  not  always  seem  to  do  justice  to  the  photographs,  which  in  some  cases  (Cottingham  Church  in 
snow,  South  Cave)  appear  flat  and  lacking  contrast.  The  indefatigable  researchers  seem  to  have  missed  the  interesting 
royal  and  baronial  heraldry  in  glass  and  wood  once  existing  in  Cottingham  church.  They  could  have  mentioned  the 
possible  relationship  in  plan  and  appearance  between  North  Newbald  church  and  the  eleventh-century  York 
Minster.  However,  these  are  minute  flaws  in  a massive  work  which  has  saved  future  students  of  this  area  much 
research  and  will  be  an  essential  tool  of  further  progress  in  East  Riding  history.  Unfortunately  it  costs  £40. 

R.  M.  Butler 

Janet  E.  Burton,  The  Yorkshire  Nunneries  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (University  of  York:  Borthwick 
Papers  no.  56,  1979)  viii+54  pp.,  2 figs.,  8op. 

Twenty-four  nunneries  were  founded  in  Yorkshire  between  circa  1125  and  1215.  All  but  four  were  inadequately 
endowed  with  only  a few  local  possessions;  their  prioresses  struggled  constantly  against  poverty  and  indiscipline,  and 
yet  were  besieged  by  poor  but  eager  postulants.  Miss  Burton  has  provided  a most  readable  account  of  these  houses, 
setting  them  against  a background  of  male  indifference  to  female  spiritual  aspirations  from  which  only  Thurstan, 
Gilbert  and  Aelred  can  be  absolved.  The  historian’s  difficulties  in  charting  the  course  of  foundations,  especially  in  the 
critical  decade  1150-60,  are  well  rehearsed.  The  contrast  is  drawn  between  Lincolnshire  with  its  strong  Gilbertine 
double  houses  and  supportive  Cistercian  traditions  and  Yorkshire  with  its  more  numerous  weak  Benedictine 
nunneries  subsequently  affected  by  a ‘reformed’  climate.  The  virtual  absence  of  rich  donors  is  also  made  clear:  only 
one  founder  came  from  the  baronial  class.  Financial  mismanagement  bred  indiscipline  against  which  bishop  and 
custos  issued  corrections ; earlier  attempts  to  give  firm  guidance  by  linking  the  nunnery  with  a male  counterpart  on 
the  model  of  Arrouaise  had  only  occurred  at  Moxby  partnered  with  Marton. 

The  booklet  is  well  written  and  carefully  printed  apart  from  the  omission  of  footnotes  3-6  on  p.  46;  guessing  the 
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lost  references  is  an  entertaining  intellectual  exercise.  No  explanation  is  given  on  the  index  map  for  the  spidery  line 
which  presumably  marks  the  edge  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  though  it  is  not  clear  why  only  this  high  ground  is 
indicated.  Further  information  could  have  been  given  about  the  attraction  of  large  Gilbertine  houses  such  as  Watton 
which,  together  with  the  prosperous  nunnery  of  Swine,  channelled  off  the  female  vocations  in  Holderness.  Miss 
Burton’s  booklet  can  be  recommended  as  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  monograph. 

University  of  Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 

C.  M.  Fraser  and  Kenneth  Emsley,  eds.,  The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  from  October  1639  to 
September  1640.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society , Wakefield  Court  Rolls  Series,  vol.  1,  1977. 

The  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield  form  one  of  the  major  sources  for  the  social  and  economic  history  of 
Yorkshire  s West  Riding.  The  manor  was  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  and  the  survival  of  its  records  in  an  almost 
unbroken  run  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  1925  presents  us  with  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  detailed  study  of  a 
large  area  over  many  centuries.  Some  of  the  earliest  rolls  have  already  been  published  in  the  society’s  ‘Record  Series’ 
(vols.  29,  36,  57,  78  and  109);  there  is,  however,  far  more  material  suitable  for  publication  by  the  Record  Series  than 
can  possibly  be  coped  with,  and  in  fact  no  printed  edition  of  a Wakefield  roll  has  appeared  since  1945.  The  publication 
of  this  first  volume  in  a new  series  is  therefore  much  to  be  welcomed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
many  more. 

The  first  two  rolls  chosen  for  publication  cover  the  twelve  months  from  Michaelmas  1639.  This  is  a departure 
from  the  chronological  plan  ot  the  original  ‘Record  Series’  volumes  which  is  quite  justified;  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  have  representative  rolls  in  print  from  all  periods  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  rolls  will  be  included  in  the  publishing  programme  before  long.  The  particular  choice  of 
rolls  for  this  first  volume  is  to  be  commended:  these  are  the  only  substantial  court  rolls  in  print  which  can  be  used  to 
survey  manorial  business  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Rebellion — a conflict  that  supposedly  had  important  social  and 
economic  causes  which  on  might  expect  to  find  reflected  in  manorial  business.  The  volume  therefore  fills  an  import- 
ant  gap,  and  will  serve  to  emphasise  the  importance  which  manorial  courts  possessed  until  well  into  the  early  modern 
period  and  after. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  no-one  who  attempts  to  edit  record  publications  can  hope  to  escape  criticism.  No  doubt 
Dr.  Fraser  and  Mrs.  Emsley  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  infallibility  in  their  transcription;  they  would  certainly 
make  no  claim  to  emulate  the  editorial  methods  recently  advocated  by  P.  D.  A.  Harvey.1  The  historian  who  wishes 
to  verify  particular  references  will  still  need  to  check  the  original  rolls.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  editors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  producing  this  long  awaited  volume,  and  on  equipping  it  with  a lucid  introduction  on  the  workings 
of  the  manorial  court.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Emsley,  as  secretary  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a part, 
will  receive  the  support  necessary  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  series. 

Cheltenham,  Australia.  Stuart  A.  Raymond 

1 P.  D.  A.  Harvey,  ed.,  Manorial  Records  of  Cuxham,  Oxfordshire  Record  Society,  vol.  50,  1976. 

Rosemary  Horrox,  The  Changing  Plan  of  Hull,  1290-1650,  Kingston  upon  Hull  City  Council,  1978,  pp.  184,  illus., 
price  not  stated. 

Sub-titled  ‘ A guide  to  documentary  sources  for  the  early  topography  of  Hull”,  this  book  grew  out  of  work  done 
on  behalf  of  the  Humberside  Archaeological  Unit  to  provide  a body  of  documentary  evidence  as  a guide  for  future 
excavators.  It  is  presented  in  the  present  form  for  the  benefit  of  a wider  readership  and  it  is  being  welcomed  by  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  early  topographical  development  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Horrox  has  brought  together  a series  of  fee  farm  rentals  in  order  to  reconstruct  as  far  as  possible  the  building 
history  and  ownership  of  all  the  plots  within  the  Old  Town,  that  is  to  say  the  area  within  the  medieval  town  walls. 
The  rentals  range  in  date  from  1293  to  1626,  but  the  key  document  which  makes  much  of  the  collation  possible  is  an 
especially  detailed  rental  of  1347.  Into  the  framework  provided  by  the  rentals  Dr.  Horrox  has  fitted  much  additional 
information  taken  from  wills,  leases,  conveyances  and  other  sources.  Most  of  the  material  used  in  the  book  is  among 
the  fine  collection  of  documents  in  the  Hull  City  Record  Office. 

By  her  skillful  and  painstaking  interpretation  of  diverse  and  often  obscure  documents  Dr.  Horrox  has  produced  a 
fascinating  picture  of  the  changing  topography  of  the  town.  Hull  contained  a great  variety  of  domestic,  commercial, 
industrial  and  religious  properties,  some  in  private  ownership,  some  belonging  to  the  town  corporation,  and  others 
in  the  hands  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions.  Many  of  the  plots  have  a complicated  history  of  building, 
demolition,  reconstruction  and  subdivision.  The  character  of  individual  buildings  is  in  some  cases  revealed  by  leases 
listing  the  rooms  or  by  accounts  giving  details  of  work  carried  out. 

The  book  also  contains  several  maps,  a list  of  early  street  names,  and  indexes  of  persons  and  properties.  Hull  is 
fortunate  to  possess  such  informative  records  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horrox  for  using  them  so  effectively. 
Victoria  County  History,  Hull.  K.  J.  Allison 

Roger  Howell,  ed.,  Monopoly  on  the  Tyne,  1650-58:  papers  relating  to  Ralph  Gardner.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Record  Series,  vol.  2,  1978. 

Despite  the  recent  spate  of  research  on  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  and  to  be 
debated.  One  fact  is  clear:  that  the  question  of  allegiance — the  issue  at  the  centre  of  the  debate — was  dependent  upon 
a whole  host  of  factors,  political,  social,  economic,  religious,  etc. ; no  easy  formula  is  available  to  explain  why  one 
individual  became  a royalist,  another  a parliamentarian.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  dispute  between  Charles  I and 
his  Parliament  was  not  the  prime  question  of  allegiance  for  most  subjects  of  the  realm:  other  issues  were  much  more 
important,  since  they  came  much  closer  home.  For  the  men  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  was  control  of  the  coal  trade. 

Newcastle  was  one  of  the  few  industrial  centres  to  support  Charles  I during  the  Civil  War:  this  support  was  dict- 
ated by  the  self-interest  of  the  Hostmen,  who  feared  a revolution  which  threatened  to  destroy  their  trading  privileges. 
Their  fears  were  not  entirely  misplaced:  following  the  parliamentary  victory,  the  more  notorious  ‘delinquents, 
amongst  their  ranks  were  purged,  and  a few  ‘new  men’  admitted.  The  aim  of  the  latter,  however,  was  not  to  abolish 
monopoly,  but  to  enjoy  its  exercise.  Furthermore,  they  were  in  a minority;  by  and  large,  the  same  names  dominated 
Newcastle  s administration  after  the  war  as  before  it.  For  the  majority  of  the  Hostmen,  the  success  of  the  rebellion 
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could  be  lived  with;  indeed,  it  had  to  be  lived  with  if  revolution  was  to  be  averted. 

Revolution  was  averted,  but  only  very  narrowly,  as  the  documents  printed  in  this  volume  make  clear.  The 
Hostmen’s  claim  to  a monopoly  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  had  been  contested  by  other  traders  for  centuries,  and  the 
attempts  of  both  Thomas  Cliffe  and  Ralph  Gardner  to  establish  their  own  businesses  in  defiance  of  that  monopoly 
were  challenges  similar  in  character  to  many  that  the  Hostmen  had  faced  before.  The  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that 
central  government  was  much  more  anti-monopolistic  than  had  been  the  case  under  the  monarchy.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  instability  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ralph  Gardner  would  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  an  end  a centuries  old  monopoly. 

The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  lucid  introduction,  which  draws  heavily  on  his  previous  work,  ‘Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  and  the  Puritan  Revolution’  (Oxford,  1967).  The  documents  he  prints  arose  from  legal  proceedings 
before  the  Council  of  Trade,  and  petitions  to  Parliament.  It  would  have  been  useful  if  Gardner’s  ‘England’s  Grievance 
Discovered  in  Relation  to  the  Coal  Trade’  had  been  reprinted  in  this  volume  as  well — but  presumably  publishing 
costs  ruled  this  out,  and  in  any  case  this  work  is  available  to  the  diligent  bibliophile  in  a nineteenth-century  edition. 
Ballarat  College  of  Advanced  Education  Stuart  A.  Raymond 

H.  K.  Kenward  and  D.  Williams,  Biological  Evidence  from  the  Roman  Warehouses  in  Coney  Street.  The  Archaeology  of 
York — The  Past  Environment  of  York  14/2.  Council  for  British  Archaeology  for  York  Archaeological  Trust  1979, 
£3-75. 

Fascicule  publication,  whilst  it  may  be  commended  for  the  way  data  may  be  more  rapidly  disseminated,  has  many 
disadvantages;  several  are  illustrated  by  the  Coney  Street  report.  The  palaeoecological  aspects  of  a report  must  be 
fully  supported  by,  and  thoroughly  integrated  with  the  purely  archaeological  evidence.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
environmental  evidence  fascicule  without  the  artifactual  and  detailed  structural  interpretation  means  that  much,  in  an 
otherwise  admirable,  if  rather  overlength  report,  must  be  taken  on  trust.  The  early  date  of  the  warehouses,  which  has 
considerable  influence  of  the  interpretation,  has  to  be  accepted  without  supporting  evidence,  the  statement  that  the 
two  phases  of  parallel  construction  trenches  do  ‘not  have  the  Typical  foundation  plan  of  the  true  wooden  granary’ 
merits  discussion  although  most  Roman  archaeologists  would  have  little  problem  in  regarding  the  structure  as  a 
granary — and  the  environmental  evidence,  particularly  the  insects,  is  totally  overwhelming.  There  is  no  discussion  of 
why  the  building  lies  where  it  does,  between  fortress  and  river,  no  parallels  are  quoted  and,  in  the  absence  of  caution- 
ary comments  from  Roman  archaeologists,  the  weed  flora  and,  to  some  extent  the  insects,  are  used  to  suggest  a 
southern  origin  for  the  grain,  despite  the  virtual  absence  of  information  on  Roman  weed  floras  from,  for  example, 
East  Yorkshire  and  North  Lincolnshire. 

In  many  ways,  these  are  niggling  criticisms  of  a system  forced  upon  the  authors  and  the  primary  data,  for  all  its 
lack  of  support,  does  provide  a substantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman  York.  My  principal  criticism  of 
content  lies  in  the  length,  perhaps,  again,  a legacy  of  the  fascicule  system.  A useful  short  report,  by  several  repeats, 
inclusion  of  irrelevant  detail,  particularly  in  the  soil  analyses,  and  ecological  data,  which  would  be  better  placed 
elsewhere,  is  extended  to  55  pages.  In  these  days  of  escalating  printing  costs,  tighter  editorial  control — preferably 
scientific  rather  than  archaeological,  is  called  for.  The  problems  of  the  latter  are  illustrated  by  Table  14;  ‘weed 
species  identified  from  the  charred  grain  deposit’  include  both  fig  and  mulberry!  On  balance,  the  York  Archaeo- 
logical Trust  is  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efficiency  in  publication  in  a discipline  where  20  year’s  delay  is  not 
unusual,  but,  to  succeed  with  expensive  fascicules,  all  sections  of  a report  must  appear  together — for  those  of  us  who 
prefer  to  form  our  own  judgement  of  both  archaeology  and  palaeoecology. 

University  of  Birmingham  P.  C.  Buckland 

D.  A.  Spratt  (ed.),  The  Archaeology  of  Cleveland,  Middlesbrough  Borough  Council  Recreation  and  Amenities  Dept., 
1979,  pp.  56+pl.  5,  £1.50. 

This  well-produced  book  is  not  intended  for  the  archaeologist  but  for  the  general  reading  public,  resident  in  or 
visitors  to  Cleveland.  Had  it  maintained  throughout  the  standard  of  Dr.  Spratt’s  introduction  and  prehistoric  section, 
it  would  have  been  of  use  to  the  archaeologist  as  well.  Readers  of  this  fournal  should  be  familiar  with  Dr.  Spratt’s 
work  from  his  reports  on  individual  sites,  but  it  is  useful  to  have  a distillation  of  his  general  thinking.  The  importance 
of  the  Esk  Valley  and  adjacent  areas  for  all  prehistoric  periods  is  well  brought  out  in  a useful  distribution  map. 

The  best  of  the  other  sections  is  Miss  Brown’s  on  Saxon  and  Viking  Cleveland,  although  many  of  the  drawings,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  book,  would  have  been  improved  by  reduction.  The  worst  chapter  is  that  on  the  Roman 
period.  The  attempt  at  a period  framework  has  necessitated  the  author’s  going  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  area 
where  evidence  was  lacking  within  it;  a better  approach  would  have  been  a geographical  one,  which  might  have  left 
room  for  descriptions  of  individual  sites.  It  is  surprising  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  production  of  lathe-turned 
jet  bangles  and  bracelets  at  Newbiggin  Hall  in  Eskdale  in  the  fourth  century.  The  pottery  drawings  are  useless  to 
archaeologist  and  layman  alike;  photographs  would  have  given  the  lay  reader  a better  impression  of  what  Roman 
pottery  looked  like. 

There  is  useful  material  in  the  medieval  chapter,  which  is  concerned  mainly  with  castles,  moats,  villages  and 
churches.  In  an  area  comparatively  rich  for  its  size  in  medieval  towns  something  more  could  have  been  said  on 
urban  development,  and  more  could  have  been  done  for  rural  settlement  by  the  application  of  some  of  Brian 
Roberts’  methods  of  analysis. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York  H.  G.  Ramm 

I.  M.  Stead,  The  Arras  Culture,  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  1979,  pp.  123,  pi.  10,  figs  37,  £4.50. 

This  attractive  small  book  represents  a total  rewriting  of  The  La  Tene  Cultures  of  Eastern  Yorkshire  published  in  1965. 
Not  merely  is  the  text  up-dated  with  accounts  of  new  finds,  but  old  finds  are  reconsidered,  even  in  the  gazetteer 
where  there  is  more  information  on  sites  such  as  Danes’  Graves  than  appeared  previously.  The  whole  layout, 
especially  the  section  dealing  with  the  finds,  is  more  clearly  presented,  easier  to  use,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  and 
better  illustrations  of  the  finds.  The  discoveries  at  Arras  itself  are  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
early  plans  of  the  excavations.  In  brief  for  anyone  interested  in  the  British  Iron  Age  the  book  is  a necessity  as  it  almost 
totally  replaces  its  predecessor. 

Large  sections  have  also  been  left  out,  notably  that  on  the  continental  data,  especially  Champagne,  perhaps  reflect- 
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ing  some  changes  in  attitude  to  the  nature  of  the  continental  ties.  Recent  work  has  tended  to  emphasise  the  differ- 
ences between  Champagne  and  eastern  Yorkshire — the  differences  of  cemetery  siting  (ridge  v.  valley);  extended  v. 
crouched  inhumation;  weapons  v.  no  weapons,  or  the  enclosure  of  a group  of  burials  as  against  single  burials  in 
Yorkshire.  It  is  not  the  case  of  a straight  implantation  of  a foreign  culture — the  similarities  exist,  but  the  differences 
are  also  marked.  The  material  culture  is  British,  and  even  such  continental  types  as  appear  such  as  the  Marzabotto 
fibula  are  more  common  in  other  areas  of  Britain.  No  longer  can  we  see  the  Arras  Culture,  as  did  Sir  Cyril  Fox,  as 
the  bridgehead  for  continental  influences  in  this  country. 

Gone  too  is  the  section  on  settlements,  a recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  settlement  data  that  is  emerging  from 
aerial  photographs.  We  are  dealing  with  an  elaborately  organised  landscape  of  dykes  and  trackways,  and  gone  are 
the  simple  Parisian  horse  herders.  The  economic  basis  of  the  Arras  Culture  is  one  of  the  obvious  topics  of  research 
to  be  tackled. 

One  quibble  is  the  dating.  The  Marzabotto  fibula  on  the  continent  belongs  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  on  the 
principle  ‘like  is  contemporary  with  like  unless  proven  otherwise’,  we  must  date  early  burials  such  as  Cowlam  to 
the  fifth  century  as  well.  The  brooch  from  the  Queen’s  Barrow  at  Arras  should  date  to  the  fourth  century,  though 
coral  fittings  survive  surprisingly  late  in  Yorkshire,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  first  century  B.C.  when  coral  had  long 
since  disappeared  on  the  continent.  Coral  is  the  one  obvious  import  from  the  continent,  the  other  possibility  being 
the  red  glass  ‘enamel’  likewise  used  for  inlay,  though  the  logic  of  assigning  a Mediterranean  origin  suggested  origin- 
ally by  Hughes  escapes  me. 

The  ‘culture’  approach  is  now  played  out,  and  no  amount  of  digging  can  get  beyond  mere  description — we  do 
not  know  what  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  areas  like  Champagne  and  Yorkshire  mean  in  human 
terms.  So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Certain  recent  trends  in  burial  analysis  in  Germany  and  America  are  not  even 
touched  upon  in  the  book,  notably  the  symbolism  of  gravegoods,  layout,  etc.  to  demonstrate  ‘status  e.g.  male/female, 
married/single,  rich/poor.  The  skeletal  remains  themselves  deserve  greater  consideration,  not  merely  the  usual  sex/ 
age/pathology,  but  detailed  metric  and  non-metric  analysis  can  demonstrate  relative  similarity  of  populations,  and 
trace  elements  in  the  bone  can  document  nutrition,  access  to  preferred  foods,  and  so  status  and  social  structure.  Much 
of  the  most  interesting  work  is  yet  to  be  done. 

University  of  Sheffield.  John  Collis 

W.  Pearson  Thistlethwaite,  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  1665-1966,  published  by  the 
author,  2 Rossett  Holt  View,  Harrogate,  1980,  pp.  433,  jj6  (^7.60  by  post). 

How  many  of  those  who  pass  the  Quaker  Meeting  Houses  at  Pickering,  Malton  and  Kirkbymoorside  ever  realise 
that  these  meetings  are  amongst  the  oldest  in  Yorkshire?  This  is  well  shown  in  this  scholarly  book,  a mine  of  in- 
formation about  the  regional  body  which  guided  Quaker  affairs  in  Yorkshire  and  the  result  of  over  five  years’ 
in  the  patient  research  and  of  a lifetime’s  knowledge  of  Quakerism.  It  reveals  many  little-known  facts  about 
Quakerism  Malton,  Pickering  and  Kirkbymoorside  area.  At  one  time  there  were  also  meetings  at  Ampleforth  and 
Helmsley,  even  in  Farndale,  and  at  Hutton-le-Hole. 

The  author  clearly  shows  the  persecution  Quakers  suffered  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  later  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II  when  their  meetings  were  illegal.  They  found  themselves  in  prison  for  attending  meetings,  for 
refusing  to  swear  oaths,  and  for  refusing  to  pay  Church  dues  and  ties,  because  they  felt  it  wrong  to  have  to  support  a 
Church  in  which  they  did  not  believe.  A Quarterly  Meeting  record  of  1675  refers  to  a payment  of  room  rent  for  ‘the 
prisoners  in  Pickering  Castle’.  Assistance  towards  prison  dues  in  1682  was  similarly  paid  to  Mary  Brookebank  of 
Farndale.  One  Quaker,  Thomas  Appleton  of  Hutton  Rudby,  was  detained  for  16  years  in  York  Castle,  from  1675 
until  1691.  He  had  been  prosecuted  before  the  bishop’s  court  for  not  receiving  the  sacrament.  Quakers  helped  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1683  appointed  two  members  then  at  liberty,  Roger  Hebden  and 
John  Campion,  to  support  Quakers  forced  to  appear  at  Malton  Sessions.  When  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  allowed 
them  and  other  nonconformists  to  hold  their  meetings  legally,  named  Quakers  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  registra- 
tion of  meeting  places. 

Records  of  1665  and  1669  refer  to  Quaker  meetings  at  Malton,  Rosedale  and  Farndale,  Kirkbymoorside,  Marishes, 
Birdsall  and  Barton.  The  early  meetings  were  normally  in  private  houses.  The  records  indicate  that  there  were 
meeting  places  at  Malton  by  1677,  at  Pickering  by  1697  and  at  Kirkbymoorside  by  1700.  Inevitably  over  the  years 
there  have  been  changes.  As  rural  populations  declined  some  meeting  houses  were  closed.  That  at  Helmsley,  built 
1812-14  to  replace  a rented  property,  was  sold  as  recently  as  1948  to  the  Methodists,  who  had  rented  it  for  the 
previous  80  years.  When  the  Hutton-le-Hole  meeting  house  was  sold  in  1859,  the  burial  ground  was  kept  and  fenced 
off.  The  Ampleforth  burial  ground  remained  in  Quaker  ownership  until  1877.  The  original  Malton  property  was 
sold  in  1824  after  the  present  meeting  house  there  was  built.  Modern  Friends  have  the  use  of  Barmoor  at  Hutton-le- 
Hole  for  conferences  and  residential  week-ends. 

Although  Quakers  have  always  believed  that  individuals  who  felt  God  speaking  through  them  at  their  meetings 
could  speak,  there  were  recorded  ministers  until  1924.  These  were  able  exponents  and  practitioners  of  Quaker  teach- 
ings and  natural  leaders  of  their  groups.  Mr.  Thistlethwaite’s  list  of  deceased  ministers  includes  Roger  Hebden  of 
Hovingham  (1695),  Judith  Boulby  of  Old  Byland  (1706),  Matthew  Day  of  Ampleforth  (1713),  Aim  Snowdon  of 
Kirkbymoorside  (1714),  William  Stockton,  Farndale  (1742),  Elizabeth  Priestman  of  Malton  (1797)  and  Rachel 
Rowntree  ol  Riseborough  (1825).  One  of  the  last  names  is  that  ofErnest  Edwin  Taylor  ofMalton,  who  died  in  1955. 
He  served  as  a director  and  Secretary  of  Westminster  Press  Provincial  Newspapers  and  was  Secretary  for  some  25 
years  of  the  Joseph  Rowntree  Social  Service  and  Charitable  Trusts.  He  was  a grandson  of  Joseph  Taylor,  a London 
cow-keeper  who  became  a joint  owner  of  the  Old  Malton  corn  mill  and  later  a corn  merchant  and  grocer  in  Wheel- 
gate,  Malton. 

The  author  stresses  that,  although  Quakers  accepted  religious  toleration  in  1689,  they  still  suffered  from  the 
exaction  of  tithes  and  church  dues.  As  late  as  1849  Quakers  in  the  Pickering  and  Hull  area  had  -£17  125  taken  from 
them  by  warrant.  In  country  villages  distraint  of  goods  for  non-payment  of  tithes  made  life  very  difficult  for  Quaker 
farmers  and  yeomen. 

The  book  shows  aspects  of  Quaker  activity  in  the  area  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A report  of  1831  showed  that  at 
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Hovingham  a Quaker  had  for  some  years  been  providing  a library  service  with  more  than  1000  issues  each  year.  The 
books  were  taken  round  and  exchanged  in  17  neighbouring  villages  ‘by  an  energetic  female,  connected  with  the 
Primitive  Methodists’.  A report  of  1855  indicated  that  younger  Quakers  at  Malton  were  holding  ‘Collective 
Meetings’.  Special  meetings  with  a gospel  message  were  organised  at  Helmsley  in  1876  and  at  Kirkbymoorside  in 
1877.  Those  taking  part  experienced  ‘much  cordiality  and  sympathy,  shown  by  members  of  other  Christian 
Churches’. 

Help  to  John  Duell  of  Malton  for  the  relief  of  his  family  in  1698,  collections  for  the  building  of  the  Helmsley 
meeting  house,  the  figures  for  attendance  on  30  March  1851,  when  the  government  held  its  only  census  of  church 
and  chapel  attendances  (Malton  37,  Pickering  14,  and  Kirkbymoorside  11),  the  transfer  of  the  Pickering  meeting  to 
Thornton-le-Dale  for  a short  time  in  1867— all  this  and  much  more  is  in  this  comprehensive  work  which  will 
clearly  be  a standard  reference  book,  although  published  in  a limited  edition. 

Horbury  R.  D.  Woodall 

George  Walker,  The  Costume  of  Yorkshire,  Caliban  Books,  1978,  pp.  101,  inch  40  pi.,  -£10. 

The  publication  of  a reprint  of  the  1814  edition  of  Walker’s  Costume  of  Yorkshire  is  undoubtedly  a worthwhile 
project.  Such  a talented  painter,  acquainted  with,  and  a copier  of,  some  of  Turner’s  sketches,  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  despite  the  fact  that  his  only  known  works  appear  to  be  the  watercolours  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
book,  and  the  majority  of  the  oil  paintings  which  formerly  adorned  the  panels  on  the  walls  of  the  ‘oak  room’  at 
Farnley  Hall. 

The  1814  edition  ot  his  work,  published  by  Robinson  & Son  of  Leeds,  consisted  of  the  engravings  made  by 
R.  and  D.  Hovell,  members  of  the  family  firm  whose  best  works  include  the  well  known  and  beautiful  Audubon 
prints  ol  The  Birds  of  America.  An  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  masters  is  indeed  difficult,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  at  the  start  Caliban  Books  have  made  the  task  more  so  by  choosing  a format  less  than  half  the  size  of 
the  originals.  This  involves  a loss  of  detail  and  leaves  little  scope  for  accurate  reproduction.  Modern  techniques  have 
been  used  to  good  effect  in  the  six  prints  recently  produced  by  the  Y.A.S.  from  Walker’s  original  watercolours  in  the 
Society’s  possession. 

It  must  be  said  that  insufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  make  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  true  colours,  even  of  the 
1814  prints,  which  in  themselves  differ  slightly  from  the  watercolours.  The  overall  colouring  in  many  of  the  plates  is 
blue  in  tone  and  the  soft  muted  browns  and  greys  are  to  a great  extent  lost.  In  the  ‘Cranberry  Girl’,  for  instance,  the 
lowring  clouds,  which  so  eloquently  evoke  the  moorland  scene,  are  altered,  and  a similar  criticism  must  be  made  of 
many  other  plates,  notably  the  ‘Wensleydale  Knitters’,  where  even  the  church  appears  blue. 

The  Biographical  Notice  from  the  Hailstone  edition  of  1885  is  certainly  welcome  and  is  a wise  introduction,  but 
remains  disappointing  that  this  first  modern  attempt  to  reproduce  an  interesting  series  of  watercolours  cannot  be 
acclaimed  as  a success. 

Great  Ouseburn  M.  J.  Stanley  Price 


SHORTER  NOTICES 

Bortlnvick  Institute  Bulletin,  II,  1,  York  1979,  pp.  60,  70p. 

Although  the  cartulary  of  Lenton  Priory  near  Nottingham  was  destroyed  in  1731,  several  early  charters  survive. 
These  were  copied  tor  production  as  evidence  in  1446  during  a dispute  over  tithes  and  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
benefice  of  Langar,  Notts.  Dr.  Burton  calendars  the  15  documents  in  the  roll,  ranging  from  a spurious  charter  of 
William  Peverell  to  a fifteenth-century  decision  of  the  case.  Most  of  the  Bulletin  consists  of  a list  of  255  new  parishes 
formed  in  the  diocese  of  York  from  1818  to  1968.  These  include  17  in  Sheffield,  14  in  Hull,  and  12  in  Middlesbrough, 
illustrating  the  growth  of  these  cities. 

Susan  D.  Brooks,  A History  of  Grassington,  Dalesman  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  Clapham,  1979,  pp.  62,  figs.  8,  fi.25. 

There  is  sufficient  interest  in  Grassington  parish  to  warrant  a history  and  the  author  has  collected  much  miscel- 
laneous information  for  the  period  after  1600.  Unfortunately  the  first  24  pages,  covering  the  medieval  and  earlier 
periods,  are  naive  and  speculative,  with  errors  (Wolsey  as  chancellor  in  1536).  The  detailed  survey  made  for  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  in  1603  is  rightly  made  much  of,  but  Miss  Brooks  shakes  confidence  by  allowing  comparison  between 
her  transcript  and  a section  reproduced  as  an  illustration,  revealing  words  misread  or  omitted.  The  details  of  non- 
conformity, of  the  mechanics  institute,  and  of  the  school  are  full  of  life.  A history  such  as  this  can  supply  the  human 
interest  which  a V.C.H.  account  lacks  but  requires  its  clear  reference  to  the  sources  used.  Better  plans  would  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  relationship  of  Grassington  village  with  its  parish  church  at  Linton,  with  the  road  system, 
and  with  the  moors  and  lead  mines  to  the  north.  The  photographs  on  the  cover  are  welcome,  giving  some  idea  of  the 
topography. 

J.  D.  Hicks  (ed.),  The  Parish  Register  ofBrandsburton,  1558-1837,  Y.A.S.  Parish  Register  Section,  1979  (vol.  142  for 
1977),  PP-  xiv+268,  map. 

The  registers  have  additional  notes  from  a ‘Sexton’s  Register’  and  some  gaps  filled  from  the  transcripts  at  York. 
The  average  annual  numbers  baptised,  married  and  buried  range  from  13,  2 and  15  in  1558-68  to  22,  5 and  15  in 
1827-37.  The  commonest  surnames  are  Atkins,  Hall,  Robinson,  Smith,  Thompson  and  Wallas.  Among  the  58 
occupations  noted  are  two  jockeys  and  three  excisemen.  Only  12  towns  or  villages  outside  the  East  Riding,  7 of  them 
outside  Yorkshire,  are  noted  as  places  of  origin  of  those  not  born  in  this  large  parish  with  its  hamlets  of  Baswick 
Steer,  Burshill,  Little  Burton  and  Moortown.  There  is  a useful  list  of  rectors  from  1251  and  terriers  of  1726  and  1777. 


All  communications  relative  to  the  Editorial  side  of  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Editor,  R.  M. 
BUTLER,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.s.a.,  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  The  White  House,  Clifton,  York, 
from  whom  lists  of  conventions  should  be  obtained  by  intending  contributors. 
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